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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AND OUTLOOK FOR 1937 


International Trade Conditions.—International figures for the first nine 
months of 1936 show increases over the previous year and point to definite 
improvement in world trade, though recovery has not been as satisfactory in 
some countries as in others and many forces remain which hinder a more general 
world improvement. The United Kingdom and the United States are both 
showing rapid recovery; an encouraging outlook for Canada whose principal 
export market is in these two countries. 

Trade in agricultural foodstuffs has not increased to the same extent as 
some other products. This is in part due to the change in production in many 
countries normally considered as importers of agricultural produce. These 
countries, chiefly in Western Europe, for economic, political, military and social 
reasons, have encouraged the production of more home grown food stuffs. High 
tariffs, quotas, subsidies and other restrictions have been the weapons used to 
aid the domestic producer; but the evidence of some relaxation of these trade 
barriers during recent months gives grounds for optimism. The willingness 
among certain countries to discuss and negotiate trade agreements, together 
with the devaluation of the French franc, in co-operation with the governments 
of Great Britain and the United States, has in the first case helped to open 
trade channels, and in the second to stabilize foreign exchange. <A less insular 
attitude on the part of many nations is still, however, a pre-requisite to increased 
international trade. 

the Domestic Situation.—Substantial business recovery continued in 
Canada throughout 1936 with consequent improvement in employment and 
greater income in the hands of the public. The average level of industrial 
production was at least 9 per cent above that of 1935; and the index of manu- 
facturing production showed a gain of nearly 10 per cent. Newsprint production 
advanced considerably and imports of raw cotton, which were up 31 per cent 
indicate increased activity in the textile industry. Lumber exports benefiting 
from the continued building activity in the United Kingdom, increased 27 per 
cent. Mineral production showed acceleration in all branches, 1936 indices 
averaging 12 per cent above those for 1935. The output of electric power 
recorded a 9 per cent gain and reached the highest point in the history of the 
industry. Retail sales advanced by 4 per cent and the increase in tourist traffic 
was substantial. Of particular interest to farmers was the narrowing of the 
spread between farm prices and the general price level and the continued rise 
since mid-summer in prices of farm products. 

On the debit side, unemployment, though materially improved, particularly 
during the latter half of the year, remains a major problem; and the construction 
industry is slow in showing signs of recovery. 

It seems likely that moderate price increases for living necessities and 
certain operating requirements may be expected in 1937; but these may however 
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ANNUAL AND Montoiuy INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








Wholesale Prices 1926 = 100 Production (6) 1926 = 100 
—_ | Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volume of pro- /tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913:.. 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 G5 4s ok Ee eas ani Bee eu ea lala 
1914.. 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 CBO i Sine eS ae Tee a eee ell i 
1915... 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 GT ison. gl bak ees ci here ee RIG meme ete ee kee te 
1016s 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 (OLN AP Are EAL ec e ey Ree a) og Ree bg) 
1917.. 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 BOG iin UG oie hi ahati ob lone ae Saeco iaay SRA Ag) a0 Re nengea 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 KE SA ee Rein EMC SIA LOA UOe ome een GIN eh Mata We wien 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-2 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81:3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87:6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929.. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931... 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
19325 ¢. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60:7 81-4 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933... 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-7 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53°8 67-7 68-9 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72-1 63-4 57-1 73°9 79°3 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74-6 70-1 67-0 75°3 80:7 111-0 112-8 93-3 148-1 
1936 
Jan... 72-9 65-9 59-0 77-5 80-5 105-2 107-0 39-8 143-4 
Feb.. 72-5 66-0 58-9 77°8 80-3 104-9 104-9 62-7 150-3 
Mar.. 72-4 65-5 59-2 76-0 80-4 103-3 104-1 89-5 149-5 
April. 72-2 65-0 59-8 73-8 79-7 108-8 109-2 115-8 149-3 
May.. 71-8 64-8 59-9 73-0 80-0 109-7 110-6 110-0 144-5 
June... 12:68 64-5 60-8 70-7 80-1 110-3 111-6 73°9 171-9 
July oe: 74-4 66-3 63-2 71-6 80-4 110-0 111-1 103-9 137-5 
Aug.. 76-2 73:3 74-1 71-9 81-0 113-2 115-2 216-9 129-7 
Sept. 76-4 74-4 74-2 74-7 81-5 115-3 117-6 162-6 130-0 
Oct.. 77-1 76-3 76-4 76+2 81-5 119-8 123-8 71-6 146-3 
Nov... 77-2 77-1 75-6 79-5 81-7 120-0 124-9 43-7 162-4 
Dec.... 79-7 82-4 83-4 80-8 81-8 112-0 114-0 29-6 162-4 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 58, and Monthly Mimeographs 1936 and 1937. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4, Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1936-1937. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business 
in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1936, subject to revision. 


be more than offset by wage adjustments, and by more rapidly rising prices of 
farm products. 


Wheat.—Low yields of wheat caused by drought and poor growing 
weather in the major producing countries decreased the available world supply. 
Prices rose during the year with the decline in supplies and have remained for 
several months at the highest level since early in 1930. It is likely that both 
world and Canadian stocks will be back to normal, or even lower levels at the 
end of the 1936-37 season. Fundamentally however, the world wheat acreage 
remains at such a level that normal growing weather would result in a return 
to conditions such as existed from 1929 to 1934 when surplus stocks rose with 
declining trade. 
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Oats.—A decrease in acreage sown, together with drought conditions 
reduced the total yield of oats in Canada during 1936 by nearly 30 per cent 
below the 1935 figures. Exports for the first four months of the present crop 
year showed a decline of 44-5 per cent, and although the carry-over on August 1, 
1936, was 14 million bushels more than the previous year, a shortage may arise 
before the 1937 crop is available. 


Barley.—Although barley acreage showed an increase of half a million 
acres, the total yield for 1936 was 11-2 million bushels below that of the previous 
year. A poor crop in the United States made shipments to that country 
attractive, and the active demand, particularly for the malting type, may 
encourage an increased acreage in 1937. 


Rye.—Available supplies of rye for the 1936-37 season are about equal 
to those of the previous year and a large increase in United States imports has 
already materially reduced this supply. An increase of 17-2 per cent in acreage 
of fall rye in the United States has been reported for the 1936-37 crop year, 
which may affect exports to that country during 1937-38. Fall rye sowings in 
Canada were 4 per cent less in 1936 than in 1935. 


Live Stock—Beef Cattle.—The beef cattle market held up remarkably 
well during the closing months of 1936, under heavy supplies. Marketings since 
the middle of the year have been considerably in excess of those of the similar 
period of 1935. The favourable conditions which aided the market in 1936 may 
be expected in 19387; a moderate volume of cattle on feed in Canada, and on 
grain for the winter and spring market in the United States and the continuation 
of the reduced tariff on cattle entering the United States. Increasing consumer 
purchasing power in the United States may be a further important feature, but 
conditions and prices in the United Kingdom do not promise any significant 
change. Higher costs of coarse grains and other cattle feeds with a scarcity of 
these in many areas is an unfavourable condition, which may be partially off-set 
by somewhat improved prices for finished cattle in 1937. 


Hlogs.—The increase in hog production which began in the latter part of 
1935, was checked in the autumn of 1936. Rising feed prices made hog raising 
relatively unprofitable and there was some liquidation of stocks, particularly 
among breeders largely dependant upon purchased feed. The volume of exports 
to the United Kingdom expanded during the year. Increased marketings may 
be expected during the spring months with decreased supplies thereafter. 


Poultry and Eggs.—Prices for eggs were firm throughout 1936 and aver- 
aged higher than during the previous year. The increased demand for baby 
chicks in the spring of 1936 should result in greater egg production through the 
winter of 1936-37. Prices of poultry were lower during the year than in 1935, 
but the market absorbed supplies satisfactorily. Exports of live poultry to the 
United States were heavy but dressed poultry exports to the United Kingdom 
declined during 1936. 


Butter and Cheese.—The dairy industry during 1936 showed definite 
improvement. Butter prices averaged higher than during any of the previous 
four years, and cheese prices were better than any year since 1930. Despite 
severe drought in sections of Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, production of 
both products showed substantial gains over 1985. Exports of cheese to both 
the United Kingdom and the United States were higher in 1936. Storage stocks 
of butter together with a normal winter make will be sufficient, if not more than 
sufficient, to supply domestic requirements until the spring increase in produc- 
tion. Prospects of normal production in 1937, together with improved general 
economic conditions, should consolidate the gains of last year. 


Fruit.—Unfavourable weather conditions reduced production of almost 
all kinds of fruit during 1936, but there was little permanent damage to fruit 
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trees except among apple orchards in British Columbia. Lower production of 
apples, and a good crop in that country, reduced exports to the United Kingdom 
but comparatively good prices were received. Prices of fruits generally were 
slightly more favourable than a year ago. 

Potatoes.—Production was slightly in advance of 1935 figures and the 
crop should fetch somewhat higher prices during 1936-37. Export demand for 
seed and table stock has been brisk. Indications are however, that anything 
more than a modest increase over an average yield in 1937 would probably 
result in marketing difficulties. 

Honey.—Honey production was below average and exports during the first 
six months of 1936 were lower than for the similar period of 1935. Domestic 
prices remained fairly stable throughout 1936. 

Tebacco.—Unfavourable weather conditions in 1936 materially reduced 
the production of flue-cured and burley tobaccos and stocks of both grades are 
relatively low. Cigar leaf tobacco stocks are above average. The upward trend 
in consumption of cut and cigarette tobaccos continues while that of cigars and 
plug tobaccos is declining. Provided quality and price are satisfactory, an 
enhanced export demand for the 1937 crop of flue-cured and burley tobaccos 
should be experienced. 


THE TORONTO WHOLESALE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE TRADE* 
W. F. CuHown 


At the request of a committee, which has been called the Toronto Terminal 
Market Committee and which was created to study the possibilities and the 
desirability of a new wholesale market in the city of Toronto, the Economics 
Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture with the assistance of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture made a study of the marketing and distri- 
bution of fresh fruits and vegetables in that city. As a part of this study, the 
business of 39 wholesale fruit and vegetable dealers has been analysed for the 
year 1935. In addition to 25 members of the Toronto Wholesale Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, others are included either, because of their importance 
in the trade, or, because they had places of business on the market along with 
the other dealers. 

Size and Type of Business.—There is a considerable variation in the size 
of business of the 39 firms; the sales of the six largest firms amounted to over 
half the total sales of all firms in 1935. There is no sharp distinction between 
carlot receiver, commission man and jobber. Thirty-three firms received car- 
loads by rail, but several of these received only one commodity such as oranges 
or watermelons. Thirty firms handled produce on commission, but six of these 
did over half, and ten over three-quarters of the total commission business. Four 
of the firms doing the largest commission business were in the group of six with 
the largest total sales. It is a common practice for two or more firms to buy 
carloads jointly. A number of firms confined their buying to imported goods, 
potatoes, onions and apples, and handled all the more perishable local produce 
on commission. On the other hand some bought a wide variety of local produce 
from growers and truckers and at least ten bought substantial quantities in the 
country and brought this to market in their own trucks. 

The commission merchant makes two deductions from the proceeds of goods 
sold to recompense him for the services rendered. Commission is charged as a 
percentage of the selling price and was at the rate of 124 per cent on most local 
produce and 7 per cent on imported goods. The second deduction, usually 
referred to as a handling charge, is only made on local produce. This is on a 
per package basis, e.g. 4 cent per six quart basket, 1 cent per 11 quart basket, 





* Based on preliminary analysis of data collected during the summer of 1936. 
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3 cents per crate. The average deduction made by five firms handling local 
produce almost exclusively was a commission of 12-4 per cent and a handling 
charge of 2-7 per cent leaving a return to the grower of 84-9 per cent of the 
selling price. Transportation charges are also deducted when paid by the whole- 
saler and vary with the weight and distance shipped. In the case of these five 
firms the amount deducted amounted to 6 per cent of the selling price. 


Turnover of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables.—The turnover of fresh fruits 
and vegetables by 39 Toronto wholesalers during the year 1935 is presented in 
Table 1. 


Tape 1—TURNOVER OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BY THIRTY-NINE TORONTO 
WHOLESALERS DURING THE YEAR 1935 


ee aeeaeee60—0——°——S—S——S—SS—s—_—s* 








a Tons Dollars 
Commodities purchased :— 
Carlot receipts, at cost delivered in Toronto............. 20. ee eee ee eee es 79,448 6, 790, 385 
*J,.¢.1. freight, express and boat receipts, at cost delivered in Toronto...... 1, 049 71,986 
Truck receipts, at cost where purchased.............00s cece eee sere ee eens 11, 220 607,416 
PP OPE DULG MABOS als uae ete te chtahiss a raile (ta a aisialote wnlanyelaiafelsl pala el Bis Wiehe 91,717 7,469, 787 
Commodities sold on consignment:— 
At selling price less commission and handling charges..............+.--++05 33, 763 1,638,417 
Mewdie IeGOii TOC LIGS, ATICIOOL: W ulelilerdhs oo siuterelevel Gis ea sleia no) Wig ee a) nla lata 9,108, 787 
Gross margin on purchases and commission earned (OBtIMANEE iiss bi albieune ee 884, 489 
Balance representing cost of nuts, holly, dried fruits included in sales but not in 
purchases and errors and OMISSIONS......... 6... secon eee ee ter ee eee e ere renee 212,125 
Tonnage and selling value after eliminating sales between GORIOLS yell elec ars 125, 480 10, 204, 719 


TUNA CASES NV URS UE WC A a ELLEN 
*L.c.l. =Less than carload lots. 

Of the commodities purchased, the carlot receipts amounting to 79,448 tons 
and costing $6,790,385 on track in Toronto is the main item. Only a very small 
quantity of fruits and vegetables arrives in Toronto by rail in less than carlots. 
The l.c.l. freight, express and boat receipts amounting to 1,049 tons are inflated 
by purchases from cars received and actually sold at wholesale by brokers. 
These were mainly carload arrivals in Toronto but less than carload purchases 
by the wholesalers whose businesses were analyzed. The truck receipts, 11,220 
tons, include commodities purchased either in Toronto from trucker-dealers and 
growers or in the country from growers and dealers or on the Buffalo and Detroit 
markets. These cost of $607,416 where purchased. Customs and excise have been 
added in the case of foreign goods but no attempt has been made to estimate the 
cost of transportation to market. 

The quantity of fruits and vegetables sold on consignment was estimated to 
be 33,763 tons or 27 per cent of the total tonnage but valued at selling price, 
less commission and handling charges at $1,638,417 or 18 per cent of the total 
value. Commodities sold on consignment included 1,900 tons received in carlots, 
about 1,000 by l.c.l. express, 1,426 tons by boat from Niagara district and over 
29,000 tons by motor-truck. Of the quantity brought to market by motor-truck 
less than half was brought by truckers and the larger part by growers’ trucks. 

The gross margin on purchases estimated at 8 per cent on carlot receipts, and 
10 per cent on other receipts plus the commission and handling charges earned 
by the merchants amounted to $884,489. The total cost of fresh fruits and 
vegetables handled amounted to $9,108,204 and the total sales to $10,204,719. 
This leaves an excess over the estimated margin of $212,125 which is partly 
accounted for by the fact that sales included some commodities other than fresh 
fruits and vegetables e.g. cocoanuts, peanuts, holly, dried fruits and flowers. 
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Origin of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables.—Table 2 shows the origin of 
fresh fruits and vegetables handled by 39 Toronto wholesalers during 1935. 


TABLE 2—VALUE OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES OBTAINED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES WHICH 
WERE HANDLED BY THIRTY-NINE TORONTO WHOLESALERS DURING 1935 





Purchases 
Tat Commis- 
Origin Garlot Ate : Priel sion Total Per cent 
receipts boat receipts business 
receipts 
$ $ $ $ $ % 

POTONEO, WEBtCAN ce krona ek aanteee tata thee Pde ted WR Tat EE iba 416,233] 444,252 4-8 
Burlington-Oakwille;s.cesecui cence cee sear 3, 447 22,799} 173,028] 199,274 2-2 
INIGORTAN Wee ose ses eck hak eae anh eect one 286 40,362} 305,047| 345,695 3°8 
ATTOLIE Yo Bo Rais 5: oct ethan be eieal tinea’ te eee ane MPT Od Lestat cee 41,629 38, 771 85,157 1-0 
pai IbON. Sine csi tabat was cette eae 5, 668 2,556} 106,633 187,548} 302,405 3°3 
A RECIOLU-MATTUG 5 ay ced eeulnea te ween eer AGB Cee dekaane 14, 279 8,038 22,460 3 
PPOorGnte Habts ie ooh os Re le a oe See clic ee tere 10,011 30, 754 40, 765 “4 
AGG OL  LOFOUGO uc otis cewek oli ees BAe Ll icecs nee 62,398 24, 803 89, 928 1-0 
RP ACIOV eee OO ee CL Ree LUM R eters tad Saha th ees 27,946 59,119 67,065 9 
CTEOT STAID Dbawicre nan Mons usin cee tome eee ee Po. YG PAR eRe Be 33, 219] 4,239 37, 645 4 
Wiher distriets.o: Ontario... aiouccce ae lepers oleae eee 21, 625 40, 236 61, 861 7 

Total for Southern Ontario. 14, 093 6,289] 408,632] 1,287,816] 1,716,830 18-8 
Northern Ontario and Quebec..........].......... DBA ae 70, 440 71, 984 8 
Other Canadian Provinces.............. 461, 623 6, 663 5,990 11,171 485, 447 53 
Poreigh (Woun tries, ¢ sion ses seek ite eins 6,314, 669 57,490 192,794} 268,990] 6,833,943 75-1 

a Want.) RM BA Guha ATA ee ate a 6, 790, 385 71,986| 607,416) 1,638,417] 9,108, 204 100-0 
PETCONCAGE 2 seis ua ae Miceice Wels tee ory ae 74:5 0-8 6-7 18-0 100-0 


The purchases are in three columns according to the method of arrival and 
the commission business in one column only. The carlot purchases include carrots 
from Toronto West, 12 cars of onions from Leamington, and 35 cars of potatoes 
from various Ontario districts. There were 802 cars from other Canadian prov- 
inces including 700 cars of potatoes from Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick valued at $291,320 and 93 cars of fruit from British Columbia valued 
at $159,032. There was a total of 5,273 cars from foreign countries valued at 
$6,314,669 of which 1,104 cars of oranges valued at $2,243,176 was the outstanding 
item. The l.c.l. freight and express receipts include tomatoes from Burlington, 
peaches from Niagara, onions from Leamington, blueberries from Northern 
Ontario and Quebec, potatoes from Prince Edward Island, apples from British ° 
Columbia and a variety of produce from a number of foreign countries. Truck 
purchases include a variety of produce from all districts of Ontario, particularly 
onions, potatoes and apples. Produce from all districts in Ontario is sold on com- 
mission but potatoes, onions and apples are relatively unimportant. Ontario 
contributes 18-8 per cent of the total value of commodities handled by the 
wholesalers and of this over half originated in the Toronto West, Burlington 
and Niagara districts. 


The total tonnage of all fruits and vegetables handled by Toronto whole- 
salers in 1985 was 125,495, of this total approximately 33 per cent came from 
Southern Ontario. 


One thousand dollars bought 24 tons of Ontario produce, 33 tons of produce 
from other Canadian provinces and 10 tons of foreign produce. Foreign 
produce has a low tonnage per $1,000 because of heavy transportation charges 
and customs duties. Produce from other Canadian provinces has a high tonnage 
because it consists largely of potatoes from the Maritime provinces. 
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TABLE 3—ORIGIN or FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES HANDLED BY THIRTY-NINE TORONTO 
WHOLESALERS DURING 1935 


DS aaa 





Purchases 
Tale Commis- 
Origin Catlot and ; Tele sion Total Per cent 
receipts boat receipts business 
receipts 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons % 
SOUDNERMAOMUATIONa och eitale steele «= 866 50 9,890 30, 487 41,293 32°9 
Northern Ontario and Quebec..........].........-. Pao Wane easel ic 589 603 0-5 
Other Canadian Provinces.............. 16, 986 356 157 196 17, 695 14-1 
Porcion COuntLICSg:,.)co ees vec coed e es 61,610 629 1G pe: 2,492 65, 904 52-5 
PTGS Let inc cecal. Goth «1 rae ee dal oi chad ees ale 79,462 1,049 11, 220 33,764 | 125,495 100-0 
PELE CUCAPS Leet Ligue Lela ade aaaislectey: 63:3 0:8 9-0 26-9 100-0 
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Seasonal Analysis of the Commission Business.—Seventy-two per cent 
of the commission business is transacted during the four month period June to 
September. October was the next largest month. 


TABLE 4—MoNTHLY AND SEASONAL ANALYSIS OF 1935 CoMMISSION BUSINESS, 
THIRTY-NINE TORONTO WHOLESALERS 











Monthly Net return 
$ % 

“a WAS Sep oI eae Ulty AOE II Sree CR ON AP RP a Ran eRe pe 203, 122 13-6 
Tye) k 0s ae! Ae A Oa US AS PR NE nr te Te oR Pe ee ee me ee aN oe ree 380, 853 25-5 
PCs Pe ee Se ahd. PR a Oa ts ahah cent ila hie dat « ele Siena Muinioe ee Saws 262, 864 17-6 
ep LOM ee Pa a etd HPS ones Gk Greener entered aid Wigkas <n robeiouaigdy inte a afaiahenstageea vichs 232,993 15-6 
eC EA een ae en re ree ti a hil ute ie sear ee tec oR MUA Lil Ne anus hy times dnalas 106, 041 7-1 
NIG VICI C LA ee eA nen fleece hue ic a marae Mite satl Oa ta U Siege eye e, Bitasics 70,179 4-7 
ECE TIL Dee eee eT tha eta ee ts eRe NTS MCE Pale Mee uate A 1 es ka aatslobes set ele) & 41,819 2°8 
reLHAy Sree EES, IABP CORRE AIST me aie shales soos Ghee lato Sicha, devi sti win ene slatted vege G 38, 832 2-6 
Pee Ee Ve rad be ela tec APs Mig oR SRL, Nie lage, «eal bit tea a eh kt pot Ghee eho tad per tp Vath 22,403 1-5 
Mer chee amen oy Ae vONe Ar er oo Lte lt Ck te bid oes Ukaons ich ee stake clare bons 32, 858 2-2 
TEL ore eran ec tear, PRP Rae, Mier te cs Ess co Ne IRR, Cal ria Bahia whale ragy ect ional wlatgh Hh 34, 351 2°3 
Be is eee ares ks olay, an a MR PLO Melanie Ria lela WSs E Si apa: t anita J eahe gate uakele 4.51mi & Ape ighe oie 67, 209 4-5 

Oey Ue Mt ee se hes EIU RAN MN caer Me Aree at ts oP Jar IMS BME Lar MSL Sega eirack, dial merece ele ® 1,493, 543 100-0 
PLE SO REEDED oie fae Ue 2 eeacltatss A ROP A eh es Mtoe is faces set adler once atce oA af oni, Siren silalepe dats » ioe 1,079, 832 72°3 
LORE C AW Tee Ce re ne oe a estos biteinia matbohatalel na oiudrauiewnss ash 9 HAE 413,711 Diet 


cee eee ee eee ee ee ae eee eee ee eee ae ae ad 


On a tonnage basis June and July would likely be of less importance 
because of the higher prices realized in these months for early produce. Con- 
siznments of foreign produce make up the bulk of the business during the 
seven months November to April. 


Analysis of Wholesalers’ Sales.—Twenty-three per cent of the wholesale 
sales were to points outside Toronto. 


TABLE 5—Sates ANALYSIS OF THIRTY-NINE TORONTO WHOLESALERS, 1935 
—coa'vam desis ht pele LUNs GG US a aR TERR sO sR TE OI LD A re 














Sold to: Value Per cent 
$ % 

Coa Ea yo OTUs July a © Semen im Mes Run as Cis LiL) We Crnee Ciabetadd idle Wary Guar ast ad, detere Si mae 2,336, 404 22-9 
Pity to oers ANG WOU Clers tae Ua ieeic, 's sys weminnsss Site vale ye sacnete finle Sls, div pape e's « 1, 218, 498 12-0 
Hotels, restaurants, institutions, processing plants and other non-retail agencies. 286, 201 2-8 
CON LOY ES Mes os) Ha ehartin ements tea lisence eo ee arene UM cl ere wie ai a*dtl anaiel ial iehala aiaileun miele a 1,400, 764 13-7 
PAMeNCMOe NU ToL als LOPES ele ria vac ta. iu dint gee Mate a cape ne aioe “irl cha ake ie 4,962,852 48-6 
BU ea eR te REE AED En Ntee st, fern" k, ate UG Fata epat che Gealial tata (ofer ely ‘sls anion kaha 10, 204, 719 100-0 


ce ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee a eae 
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Shipments to Hamilton exceeded those to any other place but with this 
exception sales were chiefly to northern and eastern Ontario. Sales to city 
jobbers and peddlers amounted to $1,218,498 or 12 per cent of the total. These 
goods were either retailed on the streets of Toronto or resold to retail store- 
keepers. Some were apparently sold on the Dundas Street trucking market 
and possibly a small portion was resold to wholesalers within the group. Sales 
to the four chain stores amounted to $1,400,764 or 13-7 per cent of the total. 
The wholesalers were the principal source of supply for the chain stores 
although the chain stores did bring in some carloads themselves and also bought 
directly from growers. Independent retail stores were the principal customers 
of the wholesalers. Sales to them amounted to $4,962,852 or 48-6 per cent of 
the total. 


Delivery and Cartage.—Wholesalers estimated that 22 per cent of the 
carload receipts or 18,000 tons were delivered direct from the cars and did not 
pass through the warehouse. It was estimated that the total cost of cartage 
from team tracks to warehouse or storage was $44,832 and that the cost of 
city delivery was $61,066. 

Account sales for consigned goods were so numerous that “sampling” was 
resorted to. At this date these samples have not been fully analyzed nor have 
the details of truck purchases and so these figures may be modified later. There 
is a considerable variation in accounting methods, particularly concerning con- 
signments and joint car purchases. It was therefore necessary to learn in each 
office just how these had been treated before proceeding with the analysis. In 
these and all other matters the staff enjoyed the full co-operation of the whole- 
salers and their employees. 


REAL ESTATE INDEBTEDNESS IN SOUTHWEST CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 
G. C. Exutorr 


This article presents some facts concerning real estate indebtedness of 529 
farm owners in southwest central Saskatchewan in 1935.1 The reduction in this 
indebtedness made possible by the Saskatchewan Voluntary Debt Adjustment 
Plan has been calculated and is also presented. Real estate indebtedness was 
the most important item of expense for the 529 farm owners. In 1935 approxi- 
mately 57 per cent of a total indebtedness amounting to $9,697 per farm was 
associated with real estate in farm mortgages and agreements for sale of land. 


REAL ESTATE INDEBTEDNESS IN RELATION TO SOIL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Where the topography was level to moderately rolling, the real estate indebt- 
edness per farm and per acre of cropland was greater on the heavier than on 
the lighter soils; and it was also greater per farm and per acre of cropland on 
the level topography as compared with more rolling topographies. The indebted- 
ness varied from $2,953 on strongly rolling silt loam and loam soils to $9,256 
per farm on level clay and clay loam soils. The range of indebtedness per acre 
of cropland was from $10.07 for the light loam and fine sandy loam soils with 
gently rolling topography to $18.95 on the clays and clay loams with level topo- 
graphy. In the strongly rolling class and on the silt loam and loam soils the 
indebtedness was $12.62 per acre of cropland, which was somewhat higher than 
for the other soil types in this topography group. The silt loam and loam soils 
consist largely of Haverhill loam which in the strongly rolling phase was char- 

1An Economic Survey by the Department of Farm Management, University of Saskatche- 
wan, in_co-operation with the Economics Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
in the Rural Municipalities of Waverley No. 44, Wood River No. 74, Gravelbourg No. 104, 


Glen Bain No. 105, Shamrock No. 134, Chaplin No. 164 and tps. 7 and 8, rge. 7 of Pinto 
Creek No. 75. 
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acterized by stones. A smaller percentage of the farm area was cultivated on 
the Haverhill loam than on the other soil types with strongly rolling topography, 
and although the average indebtedness per farm was smaller on the silt loam 
and loam soils, there was a larger indebtedness per acre of cropland. The pro- 
portion of the total farm indebtedness which was related to real estate was 
greater on the level to undulating topography than on the gently to steeply 
rolling topographies. 

The total farm indebtedness and the real estate indebtedness per farm 
and per acre of cropland is presented in Table 1. 


TABLE I—ToraL AND REAL Estate INDEBTEDNESS PER FARM AND PER ACRE OF CROPLAND, GROUPED ACCORD 
ING TO TOPOGRAPHY AND Soin. Economic SURVEY, SOUTHWEST CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN IN 1935 





ONO RE SDI. 5 cee cle oh atte Level to undulating. Gently sree aM Strongly rolling to steep. 
rolling. 
Clays | sit | Hehe | ciays| sat | bist Sip iene 
ois and loama) oe and loams Clay | loams 
BOA POCe ve ec cas Sees olay a and fine ee and fine ane mee and fine 
loams | loams pas loams | loams aren loams een 
Number of farms......... 91 44 41 82 91 86 28 29 Di; 
Acres per farm .).0.60)6.. 544 460 498 457 534 498 497 498 516 
Total indebtedness per 
BATE EH uae ale cele $) 14.603) | 10; 225. 19,5781 10,156 | 9,793 MOLT) Onl. |') eae 7,189 
Real estate indebtedness 
DEP TAviA oa Ee yy. $| 9,256; 6,395 | 4,976 | 5,702 5,441 Sei o0 te e.aee 2,952 3, 044 
Real estate indebtedness 
per acre cropland...... $| 18 95 15 93 1 Ou 14 07 12 75 10 07 10 61 12 62 10 75 
Percentage which real est- 
ate is of total indebted- 
BIOS a ene ein eR nseri ie) 2 63 63 52 56 56 52 51 60 49 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Real estate indebtedness was reported by 85% of the 529 farm owners, 
only 78 being free from this class of debt. Sixty-four per cent of the parcels 
of land with real estate indebtedness were mortgaged. 

The consolidations of bank and other debts were the reasons most frequently 
reported by farm owners for mortgaging land, constituting 28% of all cases on 
the clay and clay loam soils; 30% on the silt loams and loams; and 35% on 
the light loam and fine sandy loam soils. The consolidation of bank debt more 
frequently gave rise to farm mortgages on the light loam and fine sandy loam 
soils than on the heavier soil types. In many instances farm operators made 
the initial cash payment on purchased land by mortgaging the newly acquired 
parcel or by mortgaging part of their original holdings, or both. Mortgages 
given as security to purchase land were responsible for 22% of the mortgages 
on the clays and clay loams; 16% on the silt loam and loams; and 13% on 
the light loam and fine sandy loam soils. The relatively higher percentage of 
mortgages given to purchase land on the heavier soils is partially explained by 
a greater proporticn of the land purchase contracts being in the form of mort- 
gages than as agreements of sale. Capital improvements include expenditures 
for buildings, machinery, equipment and horse power. Such outlays were stated 
to have been the reasons for contracting eight per cent of the mortgages on the 
clay and clay loam soils; 11% on the silt loams and loams; and 16% on the 
light loam and fine sandy loam soils. On the lighter soils, particular difficulty 
was experienced in adding capital improvements to the farm business from current 
farm revenues. The settlement of agreement of sale contracts through credit 
secured by farm mortgages was most frequent on the heavy and the medium 
soil types, accounting for 10% of the mortgages on the clay and clay loams; 
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16% on the silt loams and loams; and only 4% on the light loam and fine sandy 
loam soils. Among other important reasons given by farm owners in the economic 
survey for contracting farm mortgages were operating expenses and renewal of 
former loans, each being of approximately equal significance on the various 
soil types, and each accounting for about 10% of all the mortgages contracted. 
The various reasons stated by farm owners for mortgaging their land are clas- 
sified and grouped according to soil types in Table 2. 


TaBLE 2—Reasons Sratep BY Farm Owners For MortcaGine 474 Parcets or Farm Lanp, GROUPED 
AccorDING To Som Typr. Economic SuRVEY, SOUTHWEST CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN IN 1935 














Light 
Clays Loams loams 
Reasons for and and and All 
contracting mortgages clay silt fine soils 
loams loams sandy 
loam 
No % | No % | No % | No % 
PTC AHO i LATICG Asiy ye ding cae ee as Seas bla 44 22 24 16 16 13 84 18 
Consoludation of bank debt, «.. 4.5 cs uhwisaesaine ee ai 14 19 13 at 22 73 15 
Consolation O1Other debts. oo aon wee ae aed eee 14 25 17 16 13 70 15 
Capitalumprovement. sce iact eden are erate 16 8 17 11 20 16 53 11 
ONOPHLINSIOXDENSO cc fi. oh Stats lacie oe Mes eaatne ie cies 20 10 ey 10 16 13 DL il 
Settlement of agreement for sale of land........... 20 10 22 15 5 4 47 10 
HOnoweUOLTOrMerdGall.c weno k eee a taa nena 19 10 14 9 13 10 46 10 
WEscellaneous TEASONS Ao Wctes 26.5 eeidee cio deen eae 25 12 14 9 ig | 9 50 10 
HOtAL NUN DCT OL CASA Vy ikeee es Unies on cient barue 200 100 150 100 124 100 1474 | 100 





1Five mortgages omitted on account of incomplete information. 


Twenty-four per cent of the 474 farm mortgages reported in complete 
detail by 529 farm owners were contracted before 1924; 31% in the period 
from 1924 to 1928; and 45% from 1929 to 1934. The type of soil had no bear- 
ing on the proportion of the mortgages contracted during the various periods. 
Previous to 1924 the greatest number of farm mortgages contracted were for 
the provision of funds for capital improvements on the farm, 33 mortgages or 
29% being for this purpose. During the same period purchasing land was 
responsible for 18% of the mortgages, and 15% were for the consolidating of 
earlier indebtedness. 


In the period from 1924 to 1928, which witnessed the greatest activity in 
the purchasing of land in southern Saskatchewan, 31% of the mortgages given 
were for land acquisition. Settlement of agreement of sale contracts accounted 
for 15% of the mortgages contracted, and the renewal of former loans for 
13%. Consolidating debts continued to be an important consideration from 
1924 to 1928, as the funds obtained from 10% of the mortgages were used for 
this purpose. Another 10% furnished security for advances made to mortgagees 
for operating expenses. 


The decline of farm prices in 1929 brought with it a shift in the use which 
was made of the proceeds of farm mortgages. Most of the mortgages out- 
standing in 1935, which had been contracted prior to 1929, were stated to 
be for the purpose of increasing the general efficiency of the farms. Since that 
date, the greater proportion of all mortgages were contracted to provide banks 
with security for advances to farmers, to consolidate other debts, and to 
provide operating expenses. Previous to 1929, it was customary for many farm 
operators to borrow from their local bankers during the crop season, repaying 
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the loan after the returns from the crop were received. Many of the farm 
owners interviewed had borrowed from the bank in 1929, but were unable to 
repay their loans from the returns of the crop that year. In consequence, 
many farm owners wrote mortgages on their farms to provide security to the 
bank, or to obtain funds to pay the bank loan. From 1929 to 1934, 28% of 
the mortgages were contracted for such purposes, which together constituted 
the most important reason for mortgaging land during this period. The con- 
solidation of other debts gave rise to 18% of the farm mortgages dated from 
1929 to 1934, and the provision of farm operating expenses to another 15%. 


The reasons stated by farm owners for mortgaging their lands for the 
three periods indicated, have been summarized and grouped according to periods 
in Table 3. 

Tasie 3—Reasons Stated BY FARM OWNERS FOR MortGaGina 474 Parcets or Farm Lanp, GROUPED 


ACCORDING TO THE PERIOD OF THE MortTGAGE. Economic SURVEY, SOUTHWEST CENTRAL 
SASKATCHEWAN IN 1935 








Reasons for contracting mortgages Previous to 1924 1924 to 1928 1929 to 1934 
No. % No. % No. lh 

Mere leat ANG ore tele laee oy) Sater tacts bio aiiteretie ss Milena same 21 18 46 31 17 8 
Consolidatine bank debt... oo aierastlsie souuuavaes 4 4 9 6 60 28 
Ceneolicating Ouner CED Cte ceuts, soteul de aavuke wishes dens 17 15 15 10 38 18 
Capital ei DrOWeIMOn ba: wie i callers crane ofae 7 ols mets tls Bo 29 10 7 10 5 
IDEPALIN Ee OXDSESEL 6S iocist sie tis a Ae ee SO Moe Cesleie 5 4 14 10 Be 15 
Settlement of agreement for sale of land............ 8 ef 22 15 17 8 
WeNG Wine COLMGT LOAN © Gls os bos oarsias dtareisie 4m weed wpe 10 9 19 13 17 8 
Miscellaneous redeolisin sos. 1s tee ys ce od ak od a bl 16 14 12 8 22 10 
BEOLA MUM? OF CABO dio .g aie cides « ohilee ard pant 114 100 147 100 213 100 


1Five mortgages omitted—information not complete. 


INTEREST RATES 


The average rate of interest on 479 farm mortgages, weighted according 
to frequency only, was 7:5% per annum, while the average interest rate on 
267 agreements of sale was 6:3%, an actual difference of 1-:2% in the average 
rate of interest between these two important classes of indebtedness in con- 
nection with farm real estate. With reference to farm mortgages, actual 
advances of funds have been made at some time or other by the loaning 
agencies and the rate of interest must cover both the charge for the use of 
funds and the risk of loss involved. On the other hand in connection with the 
agreements of sale no advances of funds have been made by the seller, and the 
terms of the contract have been designed with rates of interest sufficiently 
low to induce the sales of the lands. On the various soil types and topography 
classes, wide differences in probable net farm revenues might be expected, 
accompanied by unequal ability of farm owners in these groups to repay their 
indebtedness. The element of risk accompanying these fluctuations of net 
farm incomes were apparently not considered by the loaning agencies in 
adjusting their interest rates, as only slight differences were observed between 
interest rates on the various soil types and topography classes. 

Mortgage interest rates were concentrated between 7-:1% and 8:0% per 
annum, 61% of all mortgages being included in this range. One private mort- 
gage bore no interest. The rate of interest on two farm mortgages was more 
than 9:0% per annum. Average interest rates on agreements of sale varied 
from no interest to 8:0%, with a concentration of rates from 5:1% to 6:0% 
inclusive, which included 73% of the total cases. In 13 agreements for sale 
of land no provision was made for charging interest. 
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Table 4 presents a distribution of cases according to the rates of interest 
stated in connection with 479 farm mortgages, and 267 agreements of sale. 


TasLE 4—DIstTRIBUTION oF Cases ACCORDING TO THE RatTES STATED IN CONNECTION WITH INTEREST ON 479 
Farm MortTGAGES AND 267 AGREEMENTS OF SALE. Economic SURVEY, SOUTHWEST CENTRAL 
SASKATCHEWAN IN 1935 











Agreements All land 
Interest rates Mortgages for Sale debt 
No. % No. % No. % 
CT Bail RACES a at Ae gee Wik A ie tL AYU Pam Re a cag SE EY BO Bae hee 13 5 14 2 
RFA UY) se eee cloty piu e's thc minnie tis aie ater eiatdtaner ets ates is (s i 18 fp 25 3 
BL SUO OTL) yt MRIs ee eink Bab aes en Creo ahe re alotel MialcareAe 40 8 101 38 141 19 
Be EGO TRAD iar meee tones eee oi crested a) at) AL 0 at enV HM ees es 137 29 94 35 231 31 
POCO TU) titra Mian PRK om os ACHR ne (le cath San Cand ae haat ele 286 61 41 15 327 44 
PIL GO: Sa eiseae arts dee Malian plese erst ate sc cneip Matte ta ae ie soles 6 SIR) eg Sever ol Metta nt sac 6 1 
DOUIANC OMOR sco 1 eee Cel cnls cide tisie. wo Wee cake tune oemenalee Deo OMe y, evel tent el oe aed ee y Sais rhc alan 
PRTG RSE Matas crac terete ee Die eet sre icto ca ofaze Siete oe mie bine om Algo 479 100 267 100 746 100 





CREDITORS 


Mortgage and loan companies constituted the most important group of 
holders of farm mortgages in the area of the economic survey. Three hundred 
and twenty, or 67%, of all the farm mortgages were contracted with mortgage, 
insurance and other loan companies. Banking institutions ranked next in 
importance as holders of farm mortgages, 84 mortgages or 18% of the total 
being in their possession. Seventy-two mortgages, or 15%, were privately 
held. 

Most of the parcels of land purchased under agreements of sale on which 
a portion of the purchase price was still owing in 1935, were in contract with 
private parties and the Department of Natural Resources administering Crown 
lands. Private parties were creditors for 58% of the agreements of sale, and 
the Department of Natural Resources, 29%, while only 17% were in contract 
with loan and mortgage companies. The banks disposed of three parcels of 
land by agreements of sale. 

The important creditors holding mortgages, and/or agreements of sale on 
real estate of the farm owners included in the ecomonic survey are classified in 
Table 5. 


TaBLeE 5—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF MORTGAGES AND AGREEMENTS OF SALE HeEtp By IMPORTANT 
CrepiTors oF 451 FarM OwnERS ReportTiING INDEBTEDNESS AGAINST FaRM Rea Estate. 
Economic SURVEY, SOUTHWEST CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN IN 1935 








i Agreements 
Agencies Mortgages for Sale Total 
No. % No. % No. % 
Oat aid MOTtese6 COMPAny s,s ol aes eels i): 320 67 44 iy 362 49 
1 Ee Gig NRT OREL SM NOES LE! yA ARTO PES Gel Sem URI! BICEN AAO APLC Beas a 72 15 138 53 210 28 
A Bes 6 ER LOLA SDN EAI py Aa AIM AS EON J TAO aged 84 18 3 1 85 12 
PIMIG) ROTO WIE S 8 o shoteie a ictateiala dtanelaie Mat ances trelacs ten atamics faa) ti MBP aAOe fraser eaten 77 29 81 11 
(Peta lim DEr OL CRBC 1 2 ede ya. ihRiaaiten keeles ee 2476 100 262 100 738 100 


1Department of Natural Resources. 
“Three mortgages omitted—information not complete. 


ADJUSTMENT OF REAL ESTATE INDEBTEDNESS 


A plan for the voluntary adjustment of debts within the area known as the 
“drought area” of Saskatchewan was announced last September. Briefly the 
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procedure prescribed by the officials administering the Order in Council is as 
follows:— 

On first mortgages and agreements of sale, unpaid interest accumulated to the first day 
of January 1935, may be cancelled. The principal sum owing on January 1, 1937, together 
with interest at the contract rate for the years 1935 and 1936 may be consolidated to give 
the adjusted principal amount owing on mortgages and agreements of sale. 

Full details of the advances made by creditors of the farm operators in 
connection with mortgages and agreements of sale on behalf of their debtors 
from the summer of 1935 when the survey was made to January 1, 1937, were 
not available for the purpose of including in the consolidation with the principal 
amount. Information relating to payments made by farmers to their creditors 
on account of indebtedness in the form of crop shares has not been available, 
and consequently no additions have been made on this account. As crops in the 
area in 1936 were very poor and payments on indebtedness very limited, the 
error from this omission is small. 


Table 6 summarizes the real estate indebtedness of 529 farm owners at the 
time of the 1935 economic survey; the reduction in real estate indebtedness from 
the time of the survey to January 1, 1937; and the average real estate indebted- 
ness on January 1, 1937. 


TABLE 6—REAL Estate INDEBTEDNESS AT THE TIME OF THE 1935 Economic SURVEY AND THE CORRESPONDING 
INDEBTEDNESS ADJUSTED TO CONFORM WITH THE SASKATCHEWAN VOLUNTARY ADJUSTMENT OF 
Dests MunicipaAL Unit Puan, ror 529 Farm Owners INCLUDED IN THE ECONOMIC SURVEY IN 
SouTHWEST CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN IN 1935. 























TApOP rapa Acai. ote: Level to undulating. Gently Cen ang Strongly rolling to steep. 
rolling. 
Clays Silt Light Clays Silt Light Silt Light 
: and loams loams and loams loams Clay | loams loams 
OH UVDE! alte west ede ctacetoe ole oral and fine clas ue ~ land fine ince suet and fine 
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The average reduction of real estate indebtedness made possible by the 
voluntary debt adjustment plan is greatest per farm and per acre of cropland 
on the heavier soils, and on the more level topography. The reduction per farm 
ranged from $678 on the clays and clay loams with strongly rolling topography 
to $2,523 on the same soil type with level topography. The reduction in real 
estate indebtedness per acre of cropland ranged from $2.12 per acre on light loam 
and fine sandy loam soils with strongly rolling topography, to $5.16 on the clay 
and clay loam soils with level topography. The percentage reduction in rea! 
estate indebtedness from the 1935 level averaged 27 per cent for farm owners on 
level topography, and approximately 22 per cent for those on the gently rolling 
and strongly rolling phases. The lack of uniformity in the percentage reduction 
of real estate indebtedness as between soil and topography groups was only 
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partially explained by differences of interest rates. The accumulation of unpaid 
interest on real estate contracts of farm owners on the more rolling topographies 
since 1928 was somewhat less than for the owners situated on the more level 
land. 

SUMMARY 


Indebtedness in connection with farm real estate constituted the most 
important class of indebtedness of 529 farm owners included in the economic 
survey, southwest central Saskatchewan in 1935. For this class of indebtedness, 
both the amount per farm and proportion of the total farm indebtedness 
associated with real estate, were greatest for owners of farms where the topo- 
graphy was less rolling. For all farms on any class of topography and soil the 
consolidation of bank and other forms of indebtedness, together constituted the 
most important reasons stated by farm owners for mortgaging land. The average 
rate of interest on farm mortgages was 7:5 per cent and on agreements of sale 
6-3 per cent. More farm mortgages were held by mortgage and loan companies 
than by any other group of agencies advancing funds to farmers, whereas the 
ereatest percentage of agreements of sale were privately held. The reduction 
in real estate indebtedness made possible by the Saskatchewan Voluntary Debt 
Adjustment Plan is somewhat greater where the topography is level than on the 
more rolling phases. 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE 
COHEN, RUTH L., The History of Milk Prices. An Analysis of the Factors Affecting the 
Prices of Milk and Milk Products. Printed for and issued by the Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford, 1936. 185 pages and Appendices and Index. 

Milk and dairy products represented about one quarter of the sales of all 
farm produce in Great Britain in 1930-31, and a further 10 per cent was derived 
from by-products of the dairy industry. With this branch of agriculture in such 
a prominent place in the industry as a whole, together with the awakening public 
interest in nutritional problems and the attention being directed to the Milk 
Marketing Schemes; Miss Cohen’s book is both valuable and timely. Presented 
in simple form, it is as interesting to the layman, as it is essential to the student 
and research worker. It is difficult for the reviewer, in the short space at his 
disposal, to do adequate justice to Miss Cohen’s work, for the history covers 
a period of nearly half a century and every page of the text is pertinent to the 
analysis. So at best he can but present a brief outline of the contents and recom- 
mend the volume as an excellent exposition of the subject. 

The study is in four main sections; the pre-War period of individual buying 
and selling, the period of War-time control, the post-War period during the cur- 
rency of the National Farmers’ Union contract scheme, and, lastly, the adoption 
of the Milk Marketing Scheme under the Agricultural Marketing Acts. 

The pre-War period marked a great expansion of milk production for liquid 
sale, from about 491 million gallons in 1890 to 788 million gallons in 1908, and 
a decline in the home production of butter and cheese. The spread in price 
between milk sold for liquid consumption and that used for butter and cheese 
making was not then the problem it is to-day, and except for those farmers in 
close proximity to a liquid milk market, there appears to have been no substantial 
difference in the returns to the farmer for fluid milk and for that made into the 
various dairy products. It was perhaps fortunate for the farmer that the demand 
for liquid milk was increasing, for it was toward the end of this period that the 
larger imports of butter and cheese began to have a marked effect upon the 
industry. Better methods of transportation, however, enabled many of the home 
producers of butter and cheese to enter the fluid milk market instead of having 
to compete with the imported manufactured products. On the other hand, in the 
absence of increased imports there would undoubtedly have been a rise in the 
price to the consumer of all dairy products, instead of only a change in the 
nature of the product marketed by a section of the home producers. 
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The War period was one of Government control. Milk prices were con- 
trolled from December, 1916, to April, 1920, and home produced butter and 
cheese from August, 1917, to March, 1921. Imports of dairy products, particu- 
larly of butter, were regulated between 1917 and 1920, and butter, margarine and 
cheese were all rationed during certain periods of the War. In order to insure 
adequate supplies, fluid milk prices were fixed at a generous level. ‘Even at this 
time of crisis it was found expedient to use the price system for the control of 
production, though the consequences to consumers were undesirable. No effective 
alternative method could be devised.” It was during the War period of control 
that varying retail prices were established for summer and winter milk. 

In the years immediately following the War various abortive attempts were 
made at organized bargaining, but it was not until 1922 that the first important 
price agreements were arranged by the Permanent Jot Milk Committee repre- 
senting farmers’ and dealers’ organizations. Two prices were negotiated annu- 
ally; a fluid milk price based roughly on probable consumption and a price for 
manufacturing milk based on the price of imported cheese. The agreements 
were optional and applied mainly to the London district and with modifications 
to other large towns. 

These efforts at co-operation were reasonably satisfactory until 1929, which 
year marked the beginning of the fall in the prices of manufactured dairy products 
and the widening margin between them and fluid milk prices. Thereafter, until 
the institution of the Milk Marketing Scheme, the situation became most unstable. 
Price agreements were not generally observed and there was a marked tendency 
for farm house butter and cheese makers to divert their milk into the more 
lucrative liquid market, to the detriment of those dealers who were still paying 
agreed prices. “The Milk Marketing Scheme stabilized the position by rendering 
undercutting illegal, and by charging buyers substantially different prices for 
their milk according to the uses to which it was put. The segregation of the 
liquid market was completed.” 

Miss Cohen presents a very complete picture of the industry under the Milk 
Marketing Scheme and closes her study with a brief summary of conditions in 
the past and discusses some of the salient features facing the industry at the 
present time. 


NOTES 


An Agricultural Outlook Conference was held under the auspices of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture at the College of Agriculture, Guelph, 
on December 28 and 29, 1936. The meeting was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J. B. Fairbairn, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, and was addressed on 
the afternoon of the first day by the Honourable Duncan Marshall, Minister 
of Agriculture for Ontario. Those in attendance included officers of the depart- 
ment at Toronto, the staff of the college, county agricultural representatives, 
and members of the Dominion Department of Agriculture stationed in Ontario. 
The Dominion Agricultural Outlook Service was represented by the chairman 
of the central committee. 


Preliminary reports previously prepared by a number of committees, deal- 
ing with the Ontario agricultural situation and outlook, were read and discussed 
at some length. 


A feature of the conference was the presence of Dr. V. B. Hart of Cornell 
University and Professor Guy Miller of the Ohio State College, who discussed 
the use of agricultural outlook information in extension work with the farmers. 
Many agricultural representatives expressed an interest in the use of such 
information in Ontario, and it is understood that the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Toronto is endeavouring to make available charts and supplementary 
data that might be used for this purpose. 
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The index number of farm prices (August 1909-July 1914100) in United 
States for all groups of farm products in December was 126 compared with 
110 in December, 1935. Grain advanced from 89 to 134. Cotton and cotton 
seed from 98 to 105. Fruits advanced only one point, that is from 92 to 93. 
Truck crop showed a substantial decline, falling from 136 to 99. The index 
of prices of meat animals was 122 compared with 120 in December, 1935. 
Dairy products rose from 108 to 127. Chickens and eggs declined from 135 to 138. 





Index numbers of prices of agricultural produce in England and Wales are 
not available for December. The total index however was 125 in November 
compared with 113 in November, 1935. The monthly indexes for 1936 were 
consistently above those in 1935. The index of prices of fat cattle was 93 in 
November, 1936, compared with 92 in November, 1935. The index of bacon 
pigs however was 118 compared with 93 and that for wheat 114 compared with 
78 in November of the previous year. These indexes do not take into con- 
sideration the payments under the Wheat Act or the Cattle Emergency Act. 





During the calendar year 19386 Canada’s trade with United States made 
notable gains. Exports of apples were 8,069 barrels compared with 2,586 in 
1935. Maple sugar exported in 1936 amounted to 8,207,523 pounds as against 
1,710,850 pounds in the previous year. Live cattle weighing over 701 pounds 
shipped to United States markets numbered 224,306 head, whereas 108,557 
head were exported in 1935. Cheese exports to the United States reached 
11,456,400 pounds last year, compared with 8,479,300 pounds during 1935. Total 
domestic exports were valued at $406,664,567 in 1936, as against $358,569,736. 
in 1935. Total imports from United States were valued at $369,856,000 in 
1936, whereas in 1935 their value was $312,417,000. 





The annual meeting of the Quebec Pomological Society was held in Mont- 
real, January 20 and 21. Of interest to agricultural economists was the paper 
presented by Dr. J. E. Lattimer, Professor of Economics, Macdonald College, 
who gave an address entitled ‘Farm Wages and Union Wages of the Urban 
Worker ” showing that farm wages declined much more in both the first post 
war depression from 1920 to 1923 and in that from 1930 to 1936 than did the 
wages in urban industries generally, and that the decline in farm wages from 
1930 to 1936 was greater in Canada than in many other countries some of 
which regulate farm wages by statutes. Farm wages from 1929 to 1933 did 
not fall much more than land values. 

On account of the regional occupation of those gainfully employed any 
discrepancy in wages results in depressed areas and social unrest. Reasons for 
the fall in farm wages include the drop in prices of farm products which ran 
below the general price level. 

Reasons for the discrepancy in wages and discrepancy in prices include 
the handicaps hampering farming as compared with some other industries, . 
particularly in preventing price declines. 

Mr. A. Gosselin of the Agricultural Economics Branch, Ottawa, made an 
analysis of the man labour requirements in orchard farms and discussed the 
farm organization in relation to a better utilization of the family labour 
available throughout the year. 





The report of the Canadian Farm Loan Board for the year ending March 
31, 1936, states that 5,109 first mortgage loans were made amounting to 
$8,906,680 and 3,236 second mortgages were made during the year, the amount 
approved being $2,501,725. The largest number of both first and second 
mortgages were approved in the province of Quebec with Saskatchewan occupy- 
ing second position. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The improvement in general economic conditions continued during the first 
two months of the new year. Toward the end of January there was a slight 
reaction in the wholesale price index, but the price declines were by no means 
general and were confined chiefly to grains, raw silk, cocoa and sugar. During 
February the index moved upward again, influenced largely by prices of base 
metals. Prices of farm products as a group continued to show improvement 
and the index was 30 per cent higher than that of a year ago, but it should be 
remembered that grain prices have had a dominant influence in raising the 
index. This very considerable increase has brought the index of wholesale 
prices of Canadian farm products into line with the general wholesale price 
index, which has not shown such a marked increase, and has gone a long way 
toward correcting the very unfavourable conditions which have existed for 
nearly seven years, of farm prices remaining consistently below those of other 
industries generally. This will in turn help along the recovery by placing a 
greater purchasing power at the disposal of the farming communities. Indeed 
it may not be too much to suggest that this readjustment between the two price 
levels is a major essential of a general recovery in a country such as Canada, 
where more than a third of the population is directly dependent for its liveli- 
hood upon the soil and the remainder is indirectly affected. 


Wheat prices declined somewhat during the latter part of January owing 
to heavy shipments to England of Argentine supplies and only moderate demand 
from Europe. No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash prices at Fort William and Port 
Arthur dropped 84 cents per bushel during the month. The average price for 
the month was 124:7 cents per bushel compared with 84-8 cents a year ago. 
The average price for February was $1.27 per bushel and for the first week of 
March, $1.284. International trade in wheat and wheat flour for the first thirty- 
one weeks of the present crop year, increased by 67 million bushels over the 
corresponding period of 1935-36. Shipments from North America and Argentina 
increased considerably, while shipments from Australia, Russia and the Danube 
declined. ‘Total exports of wheat from Canada for the seven months ending 
February, 1937, are estimated to be 137-7 million bushels, an increase of nearly 
four million bushels over the figures for 1936. 

The reopening of the export quota on live stock under the United States 
trade agreement, has stimulated exports to that country since January. By 
11th March the following number of animals had been exported, the figures 
for the similar period of 1986 being shown in brackets. Beef cattle, 41,474 
(22,995); dairy cattle, 1,718 (1,313); calves, 18,466 (2,795) and hogs, 17,188. 
The number of hogs exported for the corresponding period a year ago is not 
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ANNUAL AND Montuiy INpDEx Numbers or Prices AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 














Wholesale Prices 1926 =100 Production (6) 1926 =100 
Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-} Farm Field Animal cost of | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
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1913 64-0 62-6 56-4 77:0 GOS ei ese | siete os eteeen eet ae ots Oe eee eee 
1914 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 OG 0) asa, taretnrs | lean aiertree | Serer Rhea Sta ee nner 
1915 70:4 7-7 76-9 79-2 OP OY a5, eitet oe linc ad she eat hl el| Seem oe pleat Ue eee 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 FOOD A ae alan.) pst Meret Lo ta ek eM ane eee 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 Bor 0] Sieacees ete cea e eine ue et ek cee een 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 GUA cee sett ote ei Pecieryall caee teal oe wo | seen meat 
1910 ai: 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71:3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-2 75:0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81:3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97:2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97:7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109°5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931 72°2 56:3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114:3 120-1 
1933 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76:8 105-1 115-4 
1934 71-6 59-0 53°8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935 72-1 63-4 57-1 739 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936 74:6 70-1 67-0 75:3 80-7 112-3 114-4 82-7 141:3 
1936 
Jan 72°9 65-9 59-0 77-5 80-4 106-2 107-9 54:5 131-4 
Feb 72:5 66-0 58-9 77-8 80-1 104-8 105-0 59-1 134-1 
Mar 72°4 65-5 59-2 76-0 80-4 104-0 105-2 rea 132-4 
April 72-2 65-0 59-8 73°8 79-6 111-0 113-1 81-1 139-4 
May 71-8 64-8 59-9 73:0 80-0 107-6 108-5 149-5 141-4 
June 72°3 64-5 60-8 70-7 80:0 111-1 113-0 45-1 155-0 
July 74°4 66-3 63-2 71-6 80-4 110°8 112-0 77°5 134-2 
Aug 76-2 73°3 74-1 71-9 81-0 113-5 115-8 117-6 132-8 
Sept 76-4 74-4 74-2 74:7 81-1 120-0 123-9 116-6 136-7 
Oct 77-1 76:3 76:4 76:2 81-1 121°5 125-5 90-3 145-9 
Nov 17-2 71 756 79-5 81-4 118-5 121-7 72-7 158-3 
Dec 79-7 82-4 83-4 80-8 81-7 118-4 121-1 51-0 153-5 
1937 
ATT oe 81-3 86-0 88-3 82-1 81-6 116-9 119-4 42-0 162-5 
Feb.... 82-9 87-0 89-6 82-6 81-8 115-0 aid 31-4 170-0 
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1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 53, and Monthly Mimeographs 1936 and 1937. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926 =100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1936-1937. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of 
Business in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, N ovember, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1936, subject to revision. 

Production indexes for 1936 were revised due to changes in the seasonals to reflect the influence of 
recent years. Other alterations were the addition of the output of creamery butter and the substitution 
of the production of factory cheese for cheese exports. 


recorded. No shipments of live cattle were made during the year to the United 
Kingdom until 11th March when 180 steers and 18 bulls were exported. This 
is the first shipment since last November. Canadian prices for steers have 
fluctuated within narrow margins since the beginning of the year, top prices at 
Toronto ranging between $7 to $7.50 per hundredweight. Prices of veal calves 
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varied a little more widely and top prices ranged from $9.25 to $12. Both steer 
and calf prices were about a dollar a hundredweight more favourable than a 
year ago. Select bacon hog prices at Toronto were fairly steady at about $9 
per hundredweight and did not compare quite so favourably with the average 
price for the corresponding weeks of 1936 of about $9.25. 

Butter prices during January remained comparatively firm and averaged 
27-6 cents a pound for first grade at Montreal—about the same as a year ago. 
Increased receipts of eggs caused lower prices at many points, but a mild 
recovery occurred toward the end of January, as more wintry conditions retarded 
production. Prices in Western areas remained firm in response to light supplies. 

The economic improvement was reflected in the external trade figures for 
January. The value of exports increased 18-7 million dollars over the same 
month of 1936, a gain of 18 per cent; and the value of imports increased 11-3 
million dollars, representing an improvement of 28 per cent. Moderate increases 
were also shown over the levels of last December. 

Railway freight movement was heavier in January than in the corre- 
sponding month of last year, but showed a decline after seasonal adjustment 
from December. Total cars loaded in the first five weeks of the year numbered 
231,500 against 193,300 in the same period of 1936. Nine of the eleven 
commodity groups included in the index recorded gains, while coke and wheat 
loadings showed a decline—the latter by only ten cars. The gain in miscellaneous 
commodity (mainly manufactured products) carloadings was outstanding at 
14,082 cars and the movement of l.c.]. merchandise and coal showed considerable 
increases over 1936. 

The seasonally adjusted index of general employment in Canada on Ist 
January was the highest since the autumn of 1930. A slight recession occurred 
during the month and the index on 1st February had lost just over one point. 
Speaking generally of the first two months of the year, employment has shown 
improvement of a seasonal character in manufacturing industries, in which 
there was a gain of 14,550 workers among firms filing returns, or an increase 
of 2-8 per cent as compared with Ist January, 1937. Among the factory group, 
employment has shown the greatest gains in the iron and steel and the textile 
and leather industries. In the non-manufacturing industries, logging, mining 
and railway construction and maintenance recorded improvement. Employment 
in retail trade is more satisfactory. Seasonal reductions in staffs, which had 
been increased for the Christmas trade, occurred during January, but the number 
laid off was the lowest for many years and the component index on Ist February, 
1937, compares most favourably at 128-4 (base 1926100) with that of a year 
ago of 121-6. 

Farm prices showed an upward tendency in the United Kingdom during 
January and the index, after adjustment for cattle and wheat subsidy payments 
(base 1911-1913=100), gained three points over the figure for December, 1936, 
and eleven points over the same month of a year ago. Increases and decreases 
were fairly evenly divided. Grains, fat cattle and sheep, hay and wool prices 
were more favourable, but prices of fat pigs, eggs, butter, cheese and potatoes 
declined. During the year 1936, twelve agricultural products registered con- 
siderable price gains, led by wheat with a 40 per cent increase, potatoes 38 
per cent, cheese 15 per cent, vegetables 13 per cent and bacon hogs 10 per cent. 
Substantial increases were made by butter, eggs, wool and pork prices. Gains 
for fat cattle were only 5 per cent. Prices for oats, hay and fruits declined, 
the latter by 26 per cent. 


The seasonally adjusted index of employment (1926=-100) in Canada was 
103-9 in February 1936 and 109-9 in February 1937. 
34959—1} 
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CONSUMPTION OF CREAM IN CANADA! 
G. P. BoucHeEr 


This article is the third of a series dealing with the study of milk and cheese 
consumption in Canada, undertaken in the summer of 1935.2 Its main purpose 
is to show the average consumption of different kinds of cream in various locali- 
ties of Canada and the influence which the annual family income might have on 
the consumption of cream. 


Consumption of Cream.—The consumption of.cream as well as the con- 
sumption of almost any other food product may vary with the locality. It may 
not be the same in urban as in rural areas and it may also vary to quite an 
extent from one rural area to another and from one urban area to another. 

A study of Table 1 shows that the consumption of cream is highest in farm 
areas where it stands at about 0°36 pint per capita per week. It is almost the 
same in cities as in villages, the figures showing a weekly per capita consumption 
of 0-26 and 0-25 pint respectively. This gives an average figure of 0:28 pint 
for all localities. The same trend is revealed when the data are studied on a 
per family instead of on a per capita basis. 

All localities situated in Alberta show a much higher consumption of cream 
than localities situated in either Ontario or Quebec. In the city of Calgary, the 
consumption is 0:48 pint, while in the cities of Oshawa and Quebec it is about 
one-third lower, being 0:17 and 0-14 pint respectively. The difference is still 
greater with the villages. The weekly per capita consumption is 0°49 pint in 
Claresholm and only 0-09 pint in Uxbridge and 0:11 in St. Romuald. 

The farm areas show great variations in the rates of cream consumption. 
The two non-cheese-producing farm areas show a larger consumption than the 
two cheese-producing areas and the Alberta farm area shows a much higher 
consumption than the other two farm areas. The Quebec cheese-producing 
farm area has quite a low consumption of cream with a weekly per capita con- 
sumption of only 0-8 pint and a weekly per family consumption of 0-62 pint. 
The latter is an even lower rate than the per capita consumption for the Alberta 
rural area. 


Consumption of Whipping Cream.—The consumption of whipping 
cream is higher in villages than in farm areas and cities. The Alberta farm 
area shows a very low consumption of whipping cream, the figures for per capita 
and per family consumption being -01 and -03 per week respectively compared 
to an average of -09 and -52 per week for all farm areas. 


Consumption of Table Cream.—The consumption of table cream is 
higher in the farm areas than in the other areas. The per capita and the per 
family consumption figures are 0-22 and 1-22 pints per week respectively com- 
pared with an average of 0-11 and 0-51 pint per week for all localities. The 
figures for the consumption of table cream are also higher for the three villages 
than for the three cities. It is due mostly to the fact that the consumption of 
table cream is quite higher in Claresholm than in any other village or city. 


Consumption of Cereal Cream.—The consumption of cereal cream is 
almost a negligible factor in every locality but Oshawa, Calgary and the two 
Ontario farm areas. In Calgary, it is higher than the consumption of either 
whipping or table cream. 

It will be noticed that the figures in “total cream” column are a little 
higher than the figures that would be obtained by adding the figures for 
whipping, table and cereal cream. This is due to the fact that some house- 





Preliminary statement subject to revision and correction. 
*Other articles dealing with that survey appeared in the June and August issues of the 
Economic Annalist. 
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wives could not allocate the consumption of cream to different uses, although 
they could give reliable figures for the total consumption of cream. 

There is a direct relationship between consumption of cream and family 
income as shown in the second table. Consumption of cream by people on 
relief is exceedingly low. It is only -07 pint per capita and 0-36 pint per family 
per week. This compares with a per capita consumption of 0-47 pint per 
capita and 2°58 pints per family for families with an annual income of over 
$4,000. The increase in the rate of consumption with the increase in family 
income is quite sharp for all income groups under $4,000. When this income 
group is reached however, the maximum rate of consumption seems also to 
be reached. The highest income group is also the only one showing a larger 
consumption of whipping than table cream. The consumption of cereal cream 
for this income group, however, is lower than the one for the preceding income 
group ($2,000-$4,000). 


TasLe 1—WeEExkLY ConsuMPTION OF CREAM IN Various Locauitigs or CaNnaDaA, 1933 
ee 


Per capita and per family consumption per week. 








Num- | Num- |————_ SSS 
ber ber | Whipping cream) Table cream Cereal cream Total cream 
Locality of of  |-— | | 
families} persons} Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
capita | family ; capita | family | capita | family | capita | family 
(pints) | (pints) | (pints) | (pints) | (pints) | (pints) | (pints) | (pints) 
Cities— 
OSA Way teria ct cta ae ine 816 | 3,365 05 20 06 26 04 15 17 71 
Ouebec Citvauw eee es ducer ok ckin 790 | 4,686 -06 +33 07 SOO Pelee hiv: 01 14 84 
Gl PAnV Amer near iecie elit + cave 996 | 3,994 11 46 14 58 | 84 48 1-94 
Totals or averages for cities...... 2,602 | 12,045 07 34 09 42 08 38 26 1-22 
Villages— 
Wixbridgepr cineca cassette 102 345 -06 22 01 SOQR Tra chiats ape eostpase -09 32 
Dba OMUal deena sacle. cokes 48 287 -07 4] 03 UST [eats Ge ar gives, -11 65 
Claresholinas acne cate us cs ten 101 432 24 1-05 -24 DS BU ba NN MU A Se -49 2-10 
Totals or averages for villages.... 251 1,064 14 59 11 AT IRR RIL SL UD aah a 25 1-09 


- | | I | | | FE 


Farm Areas— 
Ontario rural cheese producing 


ETS) esas Act en ed AAA en ae 50 221 17 277 -08 37 -08 35 38 1-66 
Ontario rural non-cheese pro- 
CICIN WATS Wein ena ol 52 286 -13 -59 -18 81 07 31 +52 2°37 
Quebec rural cheese producing 
AOR aN dey PON TRE A Rr gw (cst 49 361 04 32 04 P40) M ITs tend ete -08 62 
Quebec rural non-cheese produc- 
AOR MM Mice Namie Sy yt 108 772 +13 94 038 SUSU unaevstivacace | nts lak a 17 1-23 
Alibertairural ares. cee sie. 101 409 01 -03 85 OAM Heels EE a cedg tl Ge -86 3-48 
Totals or averages for farm areas 360 | 1,999 09 +52 22 1-22 -02 -09 36 2-00 
Grand totals and averages....... 3,213 | 15,108 -08 38 ‘11 -51 07 +32 28 1-30 


TaBLE 2—WEEKLY CoNSUMPTION OF CREAM AS RevatTeD To FaMILy INcoMR, 3,213 FAMILIES IN THE 
PROVINCES OF ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND ALBERTA, 1935 


SSeS 
eee = 


Per capita and per family consumption per week 




















ber ber |Whipping cream) Table cream Cereal cream Total cream 
Family income of of —-. | — | ui — 

families] persons| Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
capita | family | capita | family | capita | family | capita | family 
(pints) | (pints) | (pints) | (pints) | (pints) | (pints) | (pints) | (pints) 
WnirelielGiaevideorctiae acta avis uote 189 921 01 -07 02 08 02 12 07 36 
WirGerssWs000 Gs i eeen acco ue’ 1,263 | 5,868 05 +22 09 43 03 16 20 91 
SIPOCO SO OO0 eer e br ahs ote icra fs els te helene 1,060 | 4.978 -08 28 11 +52 08 32 28 1-33 
2000 $4 OOO: catenin ok iu.d ciemialcians 544 2,486 14 -64 ‘17 “77 13 -60 +45 2-08 
S27 OOOMANGIOVER, Jo eocencooskies 151 826 21 1-17 +15 -79 -08 +44 47 2-58 
otal Berta e aii. sous: 3,213 | 15,108 -08 38 11 51 07 +32 28 1-30 


*Six families did not state their incomes 
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LAND SETTLEMENT AND TENANCY IN THE LOMOND AND VULCAN DISTRICTS, 
ALBERTA 


G. H. Craie 


Much of the original land settlement on the Canadian Prairie Provinces was 
by homesteading and pre-emption which resulted in eventual ownership; but 
many of those who acquired land ownership in this way gave up farming or 
moved to other districts. Those who remained bought outright or rented from 
the first owners either as additions to their own land or as self-contained farms. 
Those farmers who wished to increase their holdings, usually did so by pur- 
chase, but more recently with the rapid expansion in the size of farms made 
necessary to adjust operations to the more highly mechanized method of farm- 
ing, many land additions have been made by renting. Farmers who were with- 
out capital had, of course, no alternative and were forced to rent. Tenancy, 
therefore, is the normal outcome of the original method of settlement. 

Among the farmers interviewed in the Lomond area in 1935, seventeen out of 
every hundred rented their farms, while in the Vulcan district, the figure was 
thirty-five. The percentage owning their farms entirely in Lomond was thirty- 
nine as against forty-three in Vulcan, and the figures for part-owners were forty- 
four and twenty-two respectively. 

It would seem that in the drier area of Lomond where land is not so expen- 
sive, a larger proportion of farmers owned, at least a part of the land they 
worked. But the lower purchase price in this area possibly created a certain 
amount of speculative buying in anticipation of increased land values. 

Racial origin plays a part in land tenure and the original migrants to the 
Canadian west had for their goal the eventual ownership of their farms. The 
slightly larger proportion of these original settlers or their descendants in the 
Lomond district, may in part be responsible for the greater number of farm own- 
ers in that area. 

The tenure of land holdings is a factor of real concern to those who are 
interested in the conservation of land resources. It is generally true that a high 
proportion of ownership is indicative of comparative newness of settlement and 
also of the farmers’ interest in the continued productivity of the soil. Where 
wind erosion and the weed menace are acute problems, the owner-operator 
usually maintains his land in a higher state of productivity over the years than 
the tenant. The tenants generally tend to move about much more frequently 
than the owners. This was indicated in the study by the average years part 
owners and tenants had remained on the same farm. In the Vulcan district, the 
owners had been on their farms an average of 20-5 years, the part owners 18-3 
years and the tenants only 5:6 years. In the Lomond district, the figures were 
19-5 years, 17-6 years and 5-1 years respectively. Some difference in the num- 
ber of years on the same farm was, of course, due to difference in age of the three 
groups. Owners in the Vulcan district average 52-9 years, part owners 49:6 
years and tenants only 48:8 years of age. Ages in Lomond were 53:8, 49:5 and 
41-1 years respectively for the same groups. 

In the least productive and most fluctuating fine sand soil belts, the tenants 
moved even more rapidly than from the better silt loam soil belts where soil 
drifting and weeds were not such acute problems. Since the tenants remained 
only for short periods on the farms, their efforts were confined to obtaining from 
their holdings the maximum “ short run” returns. Such a procedure was not 
conducive to the most efficient “long run” methods of soil conservation. 
Improper and inefficient summerfallow methods may have been practised by 
the tenants which resulted in great deterioration of the soil through excessive 
soil drifting and the growth of weeds. 

In general, it must be noted, however, that during periods of low prices, 
tenant operators are in a more favourable position than owner operators. Share 


Excerpt from a report on Land Utilization in the Vulcan and Lomond Districts, Alberta, based on a study 
made in 1935 and now in course of preparation. Subject to revision and correction. 
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rents fluctuate with the changes in the price of the crops and live stock produced 
and farm rents are reduced during times of low prices. This is not so true of 
the costs of land for owner-operators and landlords. Interest rates vary little 
during bad times and land debts actually increase in terms of farm prices. As 
a consequence, tenants pay less for the use of the land during depression periods, 
while owners still have capital charges to meet based on a pre-depression valua- 
tion. It was this factor more than any other, that accounted for the higher 
earnings among tenants than among owners during the year oi the study. 

While it is true that tenants were more inclined to “ use up” the land than 
were the owners, and also true that the tenants were able to make more substan- 
tial returns during periods of depression, it was also true that certain factors 
offset these tendencies. The landlords whose chief interest is in “long run” 
returns from their land, charged higher rents to those tenants who did not main- 
tain the productivity of the soil, or alternately required tenants, by contract, to 
summerfallow and follow such practices as would keep the farm in satisfactory 
condition. Further, the advantage which seemed to be with the tenants during 
the depression period was often more than offset during the periods of high prices 
for farm products. Landlords are able to charge relatively high cash rents at 
such times and owners-operators gain also for their capital charges become less 
burdensome as the price of farm products increase and come into line with their 
actual long term financial obligations, or provide a sufficient farm income to 
justify the original investment in the farm. 


TABLE 1.—FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SEVERAL RENTAL CONTRACTS ACCORDING TO Sor Typ 


Share of crop Cash and other 





ae tracts | One- One- One- One- One- 
half third | quarter] fifth sixth | Cash | Other 


—_—_——_——$ | |] ESS SS LT TT 


Vulcan— 
Blackspring silt loam............ 12 4 5 2 FU Poise eee tcas PM emer 2c sue it 
Vulcan fine sandy loam.......... it 3 4 i Relea eats ARNG ChAT EER Buh iaays' cael day We tg Ae 
MGIC AN BALE LOGIN, ic). chey< setae co les 47 12 a2 1 i CO ACPA EG ares ee 1 
VITOR IU MOM EEC atc Get bes Use Cis eee eh 32 12 18 DeLee GH iit eStc sate ots Hele Hintaatel: 1 
VWulean elayvlosmis | o..vd.6s ce. ee 18 4 12 2AM Pst LDH SC RAPA it (PRL BOREL, ae OAR 
Carmangay fine sand............ 30 10 8 eg a eh A al A MR a 1 
Gare 1 aye Aa igor a) 150 45 79 21 NPS ASL OR Wi: co Poon 3 
Per cent of total... .... 100 30 53 14 UY SOR LG A ARE 1 
Lemond— 
Sundial silt clay loam........... 3 Bilge Jean pap Oy a AE ee eG em oe ary eae | ema 
Axmana clay loam. oii...) so On 8 6 20 ae Le eh, ete Ptr Aosta 
Lomond-east clay loam......... 49 3 6 26 9 11M hstch eat Aad 4 
PAUONM LOGIE HA ss a, es Ge eae 82 16 “f 28 26 PH Le oh ed 3 
Lomond fine sandy loam........ 19 bg Ped Bane 8 5 Dy eee Nc er ead 
Lomond fine sands: io 85). Sek. AE) Wy ashe, Leen ee. 6 (08 MRP eR ONG Beers Ce ne 2 
ROGER AG ae BU arte aa 201 33 19 90 45 4 1 9 
Per cent o1 total... 23: 100 16 10 45 22 rae a ea 5 


Among the farms included in the study, share-renting was almost universal 
and only one farm was being operated on a cash rent basis. In the Vulcan dis- 
trict where land values were higher, fifty-three per cent of all share rental agree- 
ments were on a basis of “ one-third share of crop clear in the elevator,” and 
14 per cent on a “ one-quarter share of crop clear in the elevator.”’ On the other 
hand, in the less highly priced land in the Lomond district, the reverse was the 
case and only 10 per cent of all agreements called for one-third of the crop and 
45 per cent were at the lower rate of a one-quarter share. Thus in the area of 
lower priced land with its less productive soil, the smaller gross returns were 
offset by a lower rent for the land. The preponderance of share-renting con- 
tracts over cash rents was an acknowledgment of the hazardous nature of 
profitable farming in this area. 
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PRELIMINARY COMPARISON OF CONSUMPTION OF VARIOUS AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS IN CANADA 


CuarLoTTe I. JOHNSTON 


Considerable variation exists in the per capita consumption of various food 
products in different cities of Canada and in different rural areas. This fact is 
revealed by studies carried on during 1935 and 1936 by the Economics Branch 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation with Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture. Surveys were made concerning the consumption of 
milk, cheese* and eggs in the cities of Quebec, Oshawa and Calgary in 1935; con- 
cerning the consumption of meat, fish and eggs in Saint John and Montreal, and 
meat, fish, eggs and milk in Vancouver in 19386. 

: The information was obtained 
by enumerators who went from 
house to house procuring answers 


MONTREAL . sae aselage 
to questionnaires from indivi- 
dual families. The number of 

ST JOHN families interviewed in each city 
was not proportional to its popu- 

VANCOUVER ff lation, but it is believed that the 





records obtained were represent- 
50 — ative of each city. 

The average per capita con- 

FiguRE 1.— Yearly Per Capita Consumption of Meat sumption of meat a 722 aT 

in Certain Cities, 1936. resentative families in the city 

of Montreal was 146 pounds per 

annum. In Saint John, the consumption of meat was 125 pounds per person while 

in Vancouver the average amount of meat consumed per person in a year was 

only 110 pounds (Table 1, Figure 1). 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF PER Capita CONSUMPTION OF Mzat, FisH, Eaas AND MILK IN VARIOUS PARTS OF 
CanaDA, 1935-36 


O 50 100 
POUNDS PER CAPITA 








avabiecs Per capita consumption 

number 

et a Did oO Yearly Daily 
records | persons | Persons 


per Meat Fish Eggs Milk 
family (Ibs.) | (Ibs.) | (doz.) | (pints) 


fr ee 5 ee | ee | eee | enn fe 


Cities 
BEI Oni sy lui. aoe eee Wad weet A at 492 2,287 4-6 125 24 pW fhe | Gian 
CUBNOGI ee oe cede raeigaelie uae ae 790 4,686 DiO Ply e kee eee re = 17 -68 
Montren vee ee be eae eee 722 3, 645 5-0 146 16 LOR ee eee 
Chiara et rc cek MN et iy LT ae 816 3,365 BN o1 Ee RC aes 26 -71 
EER OEY GTi and Coes a EMI ARMM it 996 3,995 SOUR. Secu aleeta sae 24 “74 
WVANGOUVEE Gi. soo RL sees wciiclagste sek 1,083 4,259 3:9 110 2n 19 65 
Villages 
OU -VCOMIUS IC MUG 13a) is'.e svi slanioe ies 48 287 LO UR) PAP Ae | BLINN 15 -40 
Uxbridge iOnut. stoi srsrase reek eee 102 345 tae Leelee | ee Oe 25 73 
Claresholni WAlta eh) eee 101 432 AE SON PN. wade | eet eee 31 -70 
Farm Areas 
Quebec cheese producing area........ 49 361 Y fe HA Rte i Poa ce rc! 15 1-20 
Quebec non-cheese producing area.... 108 tee TELCO Re Dae 14 74 
Ontario cheese producing area........ 50 222 hs ot) tee oe eee 26 -96 
Ontario non-cheese producing area.... 52 236 BD Le alice Lae 28 -85 
‘Albertaarea: /3 Raval ee ei ba, 101 407 Bie A) iT si 5 CT TE ee 47 1:40 





*Figures relating to the consumption of cheese will be presented in a later issue of the 
Economic Annalist. 
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The fact that the consumption of meat tends to increase with the severity 
of the winters in the three cities seems to indicate some relationship between 
climate and meat consumption. Meat consumption may also be related to 
nationality. Of the records taken in Montreal 90 per cent were from families 
of French origin, while those of Saint John and Vancouver were largely from 
families of British origin. In Vancouver, however, over 8 per cent of the records 
were from Chinese and Japanese families whose consumption of meat is low, as 
shown in Table 2. A further analysis of the relation between national origin 
and consumption will be made and published later. 

The availability of fish in 
Saint John and Vancouver ob- 
viously accounts for its greater 


SE iloN as use in these cities and for its 
substitution for meat to some 
CALGARY extent. The per capita con- 
sumption of fish in Saint John 
VANCOUVER in the families interviewed was 
24 pounds per year, in Van- 
ST. JOHN couver 22 pounds and in Mont- 


real 16 pounds. 

The city of Montreal had the 
lowest per capita consumption 
of eggs of the various cities 
studied but it had the highest 
oO 5 IO0 158 20. 25 per capita consumption of meat. 
DOZENS PER CAPITA Vancouver with a low per capita 


consumption of meat had a 
Fiaure 2.— Yearly Per capita Consumption of Eggs : ° : 
in Certain Cities, 1935 and 1936. slightly higher per capita con- 


sumption of eggs. Of the six 
eities in which information was obtained on consumption of eggs, Oshawa led 
with 26 dozens per person per year, Calgary was next with 24 dozens, while 
Montreal was lowest with 16 dozens. (Figure 2). 
It will be observed that there was considerable variation also in the number 
of persons per family in the six cities in which the studies were made. 


The consumption of meat, eggs and milk was much lower in the Chinese 
and Japanese families from which records were obtained in Vancouver than in 
the families of other racial types (Table 2). The consumption of fish, on the 
other hand, was considerably higher in the Oriental families, particularly the 
Japanese families. 


QUEBEC CITY 


MONTREAL 





TaBLE 2.—CoOMPARISON OF THE PER Carprta CONSUMPTION OF Mzat, Fisu, Eaas anp Mink BY CHINESE, 
JAPANESE AND OTHER RACIAL TYPES IN VANCOUVER 











Pereee Per capita consumption 
number |—————_ 
Ree Mu es of Yearly Daily 
_—— persons |—————_______—__ — 
records | PCTSONS)}\\ hor | Meat | Fish | Egos |. Milk 
family (Ibs.) | (bs.) | (doz.) | (pints) 
PPPOE hae i sic lalt Go Seana tetas 8 46 303 6-6 80 24 12 -45 
AIST TES 6 AA DOA GORE OR Sr 45 254 5:6 91 44 16 -40 
Other racial types... >... daeck see es 992 3, 702 3:7 113 21 20 69 
HUOTARE ec tekia\s chs et ala ene ene 1,083 4,259 3:9 110 22 19 65 





Further information on the consumption of various food products mentioned 
above will be presented in later issues of the Hconomic Annalist. 
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THE NATIONAL ASPECT OF THE TORONTO MARKET FOR FRESH FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


W. C. Hopper 


The increase in the size of Canadian cities has been accompanied by a 
change in consumers’ methods of buying fresh fruits and vegetables and an 
increase in the demand for, and the supply of these commodities in our cities. 
Before the advent of the motor truck the supply came almost entirely by horse 
and wagon from within a radius of each city probably not exceeding 15 miles, 
or by rail. A large proportion of the requirements of city families for this 
class of food products was purchased at the retail public market where consumers 
came in direct contact with producers. With the increasing public interest 
in dietetics, the value of fresh fruits and vegetables has been more generally 
realized, and there has been a marked increase in the demand for these foods. 
The refrigerator car has made it possible to obtain supplies in all seasons of 
the year and the motor truck and the development of good roads has greatly 
widened the area from which local supplies can be obtained. Consumers now 
purchase the major proportion of their needs from retail agencies such as the 
independent and chain grocery store and the city peddler. These agencies, 
in turn, purchase their supplies direct from farmers, from truckers and from 
wholesalers. The larger Canadian cities have become concentration points 
where supplies can be obtained for consumption in smaller centres of population. 


Unfortunately this revolution in the marketing and distribution of fruits 
and vegetables has not been accompanied by the creation in our cities of 


TABLE 1.—ORIGIN OF CARLOADS OF FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND Potatoes UNLOADED IN TORONTO DURING 1935 


Origin of Origin of 
cars cars 
Canada— United States—Con. 
OBTOFIO paar ood ha Sak cee eee eee 152 Mississippi a. | Site ce ete Chere ee ee 86 
SOTTLIGOA OMI Ice. 1h AMR oh ane ee Leen 108 Missour.! 220 Wu, Ue se ee eae 3 
Manitoba (5 sop Re a. tk ents Agen. ba 1 New Jerseiy. iu. b se Suiaerstis eect ced ean 8 
New 4erinswithr, <0 oc fs ee a eee 213 New York: 7.2205. 458.2 Bien ae eae 1 
ING VA SCOUTS EOEN OM pluck, vabee duce eka ae ii O klahona...)50 0 heres eee ee ee he ee 7 
Prince Hdward Island, ....30.% 00 s.4eo8 829 COTOPON, 5.0.) .5 ake eee aL a ere 10 
SOG Lie em oiize se lok men eae ue 22 Mennessee,;):). seve wees are aes cece aeee 34 
pamemnnnnemet SE ORAS ie 's cis 404 dete me eae hc ee ela ae 254 
Total (excluding Ontario)......... 1,180 Witr Inia. 2. fc Gute ore eS Ee eee 113 
————|| Washington. ............... cee eee eee 1 
United States— otal Unitedietatesss. arc cscs 3, 836 
SAM SENTIA Sf c/coh sins SRC che li date ee Este gh 3 Pons oar 
TIONG 4s ste Cis ihe Ue anc Ne Ee ee 233 

PUTICHRSAGT WORE se Gag Mea. eee Me 20 ||Other Countries— 
CUI OE NIA estate fy cotels alii, bali len Beg thle d UC 2,11 DLOSIOO LA soles cee sleds lc Aaland sae 234 
CBIOMOA IN OTEO cn ciasl eaiuidem: wee een 2 ALUSLTSA Lee rc Clad elie ou eee eee 18 
(Farol South pi eoi 2 bel ie kh Raa te & 76 WMOriCa (CeCNtrAl sn ceetl loa oe ee en 197 
TORGT AGO eters eres batten 9 ee Bit LI AEE A 1 IMB PIGA SOULE bh hence cts ts Seas Rk ee ee 24 
Delaware..... SMA Cae a/c halal BE Stott aes 75 Fg 0) eee EPR OM nt APS Ae tO ee 36 
BELTED Lithia Sea ft a del ok a esi Yo gee 464 BURP rete s, Wal Pepe so -auc's hs wigte eee 127 
CBOTE 1A: We Ua wen Bs tae eet el Ta 99 PPALOBLING eo an sults te ele a aeel eee ee 3 
Tdaho tS ei eS Boe OR ee teh ee 1 POTUEO a sete ded sie. Sto Aan Ree aa tek ie eee RN Ate 55 
NOR, oe BAR 9 i ol Re Pa HC See! 2 SouthmAiries 6.0402 eee ee eee. 4 
ERO TAN ARwerre Maen A tele Ca eee sscutes 18 West andiasy 2) ii Chee ee ne 1,251 
Men tusk yaw meee ek tk Lia 4] Phieis cosas Sean 
RUSLANA Ame te Re Ree et Oe icy 84 Total Other Countries............. 1,949 
Marylandie steeper eA fed 47 Boge 
Maasachusetie tere ine ea liess chine 17 GRAND “] OPAL... Gant cee Oke Le vies We 





__ From a preliminary report of a study conducted by the Economics Branch in co-operation 
with the Dominion Fruit Branch and the Ontario Department of Agriculture. See also 
Economic Annalist, February, 1937. 
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facilities which will accomplish, in the most economical manner, the transfer 
of the great volume of these perishable farm commodities from the different 
classes of sellers to the retail agencies who purchase for resale to consumers. 


Supply comes from a Wide Area.—The larger Canadian cities have 
become national markets for fresh fruits and vegetables. Approximately 250,000 
tons of these products were sold at wholesale in Toronto in 1935. At prices 
laid down in Toronto, this great quantity was valued at approximately $13,- 
000,000. These figures do not include the large quantity purchased by Toronto 
consumers at retail public markets, direct from growers selling from door to 
door, from roadside stands and from the farm. 


About 57 per cent of the tonnage sold at wholesale arrived in Toronto 
by motor truck, about 414 per cent by rail and about 14 per cent by boat 
and |. c. l. express and freight. There were nearly fifty different kinds of fruits 
and vegetables handled. 


The origin of the supply of these perishable products received in Toronto 
by rail gives an indication of the national aspect of the Toronto market (Table 
1). Carloads of these products were received from 7 of the 9 Provinces of 
Canada during 1935, from 27 different States of the Union and from 10 other 
countries. 


Of the volume arriving in Toronto by motor truck, about 98 per cent came 
from Ontario. Less than half of 1 per cent came from other Canadian Provinces 
and about 2 per cent from the United States. The widespread source of the 
supply of fruits and vegetables sent to Toronto from Ontario is shown by the 
quantities obtained by Toronto wholesalers and jobbers from different districts 
(Table 2 and Figure 1). 





Fiaure 1.— Tonnage of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables Obtained from Various Districts of 
ntario by 39 Toronto Wholesalers During 1935. 


(Figures in circles refer to districts in Table 2). 


© 
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TABLE 2.—TONNAGE OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FROM ONTARIO HANDLED BY 39 ToRONTO WHOLESALERS 
DURING 1935* 














No. No. 
District on | Tons | % District on | Tons | &% 
map map 
Toronto Wests. cise sate net 1} 13,021 27 || East of Toronto (beyond 20 
Oakville-Burlington.......... 2} 5,342 11 miles)eva vali. suk 3 oeote 8 | 4,887 10 
Niagara cue tice oe ue dees nace 3 | 6,886 14 iBradtordon nue cuecse ctoce 9] 3,418 7 
Norfolk ts ie see eee ae 4 1,444 3) Georgian Bay che. eeee 10 808 2 
Leamington oun ee wee 5 | 6,853 14 || Other Districts............. 1])} 3,288 6 
Thedford-Sarnia so se.05 ks 6 652 1 es 
Toronto aetce wer eeushes deus 7 | 2,507 5 Totalrusvur ieaeeaceet ens ies 49,051 100 





*Does not include about 560 tons of blueberries from Northern Ontario and Quebec. 


Extensive Demand Area.—More than 43,500 tons (worth more than 
three million dollars), of fresh fruit and vegetables were sold by or through 
different Toronto agencies during 1935 for consumption in cities, towns and 
villages outside of Toronto. Wholesalers handled 30,510 tons of this produce 
valued at $2,336,500; brokers, 279 tons valued at $23,628; banana jobbers, 853 
tons valued at $78,053; chain stores, 9,377 tons valued at $575,698 and the 
Dundas market, 2,519 tons valued at $66,000. The produce was moved by rail 
and by motor-truck. 

A total of 151 railroad cars were loaded with fruits and vegetables in 


Toronto during 1935. The distribution of the destinations of these cars is 
shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.— NUMBER OF CARLOADS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES LOADED IN TORONTO FOR POINTS IN ONTARIO 
AND ELSEWHERE, 1935 











No No. 
Place of Place of 
cars cars 
Ontario— Ontario—Con. 
COPEAWE tose omen as io ecu Nala saiere eee 13 EV ATGIMING ooh cc cia dleee cree ere arcane 3 
OUT RE ON g MACH a lelcals as Ged Oslahiies pele tele 6 
A pieced fer aN Aen eof. (2 URE a aR See lear 8 | motal Ontario. wisdsoe alae ee 103 
WY TRO TA oe resus Cian ta ne, tak ame cairs tec 1 
DCPAG OTOL Yl iiaae ated ite ci ibd are slate wa elele 1 ||Other Provinces— 
PLC AUB COATINGS ania ashicce comiace beens 1 A VUG REC aici solo a a UR meen ate eaIL NGS wieie oot wets 
TEROPGIG Ween, pac eie au gamete ore a Onl DE ane 1 PLOT Crees te the | Sma ele os ie Oa ae 37 
ING rth Gye 02 2s the Ee Un Le MALS 25 FEAL AR eat se che maak es beatles ic Ractentame 
NICSE ain seal Cie u sles Leen cs eae Rants 32 
KOCDTENG ON. sisks sisieeleeenee aa oe Cee eee 1 Total Other Provinces............ 43 
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Wholesalers and jobbers made credit sales of $2,500 or more to 54 different 
places (Figure 2). In addition to these 54 places, produce was shipped to 250 
other centres of population. 


Importance of Toronto Prices.—The prices paid in Toronto for fruits 
and vegetables have a very important bearing on those paid for similar produce 
over a wide territory. This is demonstrated by the volume of such products 
handled in Toronto, the distant points whence supplies arrive and the wide 
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Figure 2.— Distribution of Credit Sales of Toronto Wholesalers and Jobbers to 54 
Different Cities, Towns and Villages in 1935. 


area served in satisfying demand. Provision for marketing facilities in Toronto 
where the supply of and the demand for these products would be concentrated, 
would eliminate unnecessary marketing costs and should result in the establish- 
ment of prices which will more accurately reflect the true condition of supply 
and demand. If proper publicity be given to these prices from day to day, 
they would be available to producers and handlers as a basis for determining 
the accuracy of the prices received and paid for similar produce in the various 
marketing points throughout Ontario. In the present unorganized condition of 
the Toronto market, it is not possible for growers, truckers, wholesalers, 
commission merchants or retailers to know if the prevailing prices for fruits 
and vegetables, particularly those grown in Canada, are truly competitive 
prices. Moreover, a modern wholesale market in Toronto would tend to lend 
stability to the prices of these perishable products. Experience has shown that 
where prices are relatively stable, even though they may be on a higher level, 
dealers become more active merchandisers and will handle a larger quantity 
than when there is no stability in price. In the latter case, they become merely 
passive order-takers. 


COMMERCIAL POULTRY FARMING 


A summary of the results on commercial poultry farms in New York State 
for the five years 1929-1933 is presented in a publication of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., under the editorship of E. G. Misner. Records were obtained from 600 
farmers, 304 of whom sold chicks. Some of the results of the study are given 
in this article, and unless stated otherwise, all figures quoted are averages for 
the five years 1929-1933. 


The average value of eggs was 32 cents per dozen, exactly the same as the 
cost of production. Net worth from year to year was therefore only increased 
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by savings from wages and the interest on unmortgaged capital. Both costs and 
prices were decreasing over the five years studied. Hach increase of 1 cent a 
dozen in cost of production decreased the labour income by $62. Production 
costs of two-thirds of the commercial poultry men were too high to return the 
best labour incomes. 

While the labour income was highest on farms with fairly high capitaliza- 
tion, the cost of production was also slightly increased on such farms. Invest- 
ment may often be kept at a moderate figure by converting old buildings into use 
for poultry; and capital expenditure on fiock replacements can be kept at a 
minimum by raising healthy chickens on the farms. 

Small flocks of 654 layers returned an average labour income of $471; 
average flocks of 1,095 layers, $976 and large flocks of 2,210 layers, $1,958. 
An increase of one hundred layers increased the labour income by $98. The 
commercial poultryman should aim to develop a business with more than 2,000 
layers. The average cost of production was, small flocks 32-6 cents per dozen, 
average flocks 32-0 cents per dozen and large flocks 32-3 cents per dozen. A 
high labour income cannot be expected from a one man business producing 8,000 
dozen eggs or less per year. A total egg production of at least 20,000 dozen 
amnually is necessary for an efficient poultry plant, and such a plant would 
require one man in addition to the operator. 

A major factor in successful poultry farming is a high production of eggs 
per hen. Farms with a high production averaged 181 eggs per bird per year at 
a cost of 28 cents per dozen; farms with average production averaged 149 eggs 
at a cost of 31-6 cents per dozen and farms with low production averaged 116 
eggs at a cost of 37:0 cents per dozen. Each increase of a dozen eggs per bird 
decreased cost of production by 1-67 cents per dozen eggs. A production of more 
than 150 dozen eggs per hen a year is necessary for the higher labour incomes 
and a high rate of lay in the fall, when egg prices are high, is an adjunct to a 
profitable undertaking. Each increase of 1 per cent lay in the three months 
October to December, increased the labour income by $51. 

As the income from the sale of chicks and pullets increased 10 per cent, 
so the cost of production per dozen eggs increased by 1:65 cents per dozen. 
Nevertheless, a diversity of about 20 per cent of total income from the sale of 
pullets and chicks brought highest returns. Early hatched pullets which lay in 
the fall prove profitable. In general, pullets are less important on diversified 
poultry farms than on market egg farms. 

Farms producing only 4,333 dozen eggs per man employed, returned a 
labour income of $606 to the operators, farms producing 7,520 dozen returned 
$1,154 and farms producing 138,092 dozen returned $1,959. The average for all 
farms was 7,870 dozen for each man employed. To return a worth-while labour 
income, labour needs to be from 50 per cent to 75 per cent more efficient than 
the average. 

On farms wtih the lowest labour efficiency the number of birds cared for 
per man was 372, and on farms with the highest labour efficiency it was 1,263 
birds per man. More than 1,200 birds per man are necessary for lowest costs. 

Other measures of efficiency for successful results are: a labour charge— 
including operator’s time—of less than 25 per cent of the receipts, a rapid capital 
turnover requiring less than two years for receipts to equal capital, size and 
labour factors at least 50 per cent above the average poultry farm and rates of 
production 10 per cent to 20 per cent better than average. 





An increase of almost $200,000,000 was shown in Canada’s exports during 
the eleven months ending 28 February over the corresponding period of 1936. 
Exports of Canadian produce during February recorded a gain of about 12 million 
dollars over the figure of a year ago and were worth $74,791,596. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


SHEPHERD, GEOFFREY, Livestock Marketing Methods in Denmark, Great Britain 

and Canada, Bulletin 353, Iowa State College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa, January 1937. 

HKighty-four per cent of the hog slaughter in Denmark is conducted in Gov- 
ernment packing plants or “bacon factories.” The average annual slaughter 
per plant is normally about 80,000 head, ranging from 350,000 down to 17,000. 
The average number of patrons per factory is about 3,600. Since the represen- 
tative farm in Denmark is close to forty acres in size, the 3,600 farms compris- 
ing an average bacon factory territory, cover about 225 square miles. 

Before the depression, the Danes exported 80 per cent of their bacon, prac- 
tically all of which went to Great Britain. 

When the depression came, the British import quota regulations cut down 
imports from Denmark to less than two-thirds of the previous amount. To 
meet this drastic reduction, the Danes worked out a bacon production control 
program which cut Danish hog production almost in half. 

The bacon is exported in the form of a relatively simple product, the Wilt- 
shire side which is pickled in brine for three or four days, but not smoked, 
before shipping. 

Danish farmers sell practically all of their hogs direct. The hogs are sold 
by individual carcass weight and grade. The farmer is paid according to the 
individual weight and grade of his hog carcasses on the same day he brings 
in the hogs. In other words, Danish farmers do not sell hogs; they sell hog 
carcasses. Over-weight and under-weight hogs are sharply penalized. The 
Danes do not sell their hogs in large lots, but “top them out” a few at a time 
when they reach the proper weight. 

Hog prices (or rather hog carcass prices) do not fluctuate from day to day 
and vary from one market to another in Denmark. Each Friday prices are set 
for the following week by a committee of six co-operative bacon factory 
representatives and broadcast Friday evening over the radio. The price set is 
based very largely upon the state of the English market, the number of bacon 
carcasses remaining unsold there and the prospects for the coming week. This 
method of price determination simply removes the minor day-to-day fluctua- 
tion. The committee attempts to set its price at a level that will clear the 
market for the week, that is, a price that will move all the products into con- 
sumption. 

“The farmer,” observes the author, “does not need to tune in (even if he 
has a radio) on half a dozen markets in order to keep abreast of price changes 
and pick out the highest prices. He simply looks up the official price once a 
week. For that matter, he does not even need to look up the price; he knows 
that the co-operative bacon factory will pay him the official price, no more and 
no less, in any case.” 

In summarizing the section of the Bulletin dealing with hog marketing 
practices in Denmark, the author states “organization of the structure of the 
market, standardization of the products and sophisticated methods of price 
determination adapted to a modern decentralized marketing system overtake 
the initial disorganizing effects of decentralization, simplicity overtakes dis- 
organization. The Danes appear to have attained this advanced stage of 
marketing development.” 

In describing livestock marketing in Great Britain, the author says it has 
always been a small scale, heterogeneous, unorganized affair. The bulk of the 
livestock has generally been sold to small primitive local auction at so much 
per head. The British bacon factories are numerous and small. The average 
English factory slaughters only about 20,000 hogs a year. 

In 1933, the British set up a “ Pigs Marketing Scheme” in an attempt 
to improve the marketing of ‘bacon hogs. This scheme dispensed with the local 
auction method of sale. It provided that all bacon hogs must be sold under 
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contract with bacon curers (meat packers) on an individual carcass weight 
and grade basis; the contract called for the delivery of a stated number of 
hogs through the year. 

The weighing and grading of the carcasses are done jointly by a packer- 
erader and a Pigs Marketing Board grader. The grading is based upon the 
weight of the carcass and a few measurements made by special calipers. 

Under the “Pigs Marketing Scheme” hog prices are set monthly by a 
fixed formula in relation to (a) the cost of a specified hog feeding ration, and 
(b) the wholesale price of bacon. The formula is set up fresh each year by 
direct negotiation between the “Pigs Marketing Board,” representing the 
farmer, and the “Bacon Marketing Board,” representing the bacon curers. 

As there were not sufficient contracts signed by producers for 1937, it was 
decided that the Scheme could not be operated. However, the scheme has not 
been revoked but activities under it have been suspended for the present. 

An additional but voluntary scheme called the National Grade and Dead 
Weight Scheme was set up in 1930. Under this scheme any kind of livestock 
ean be sold on the basis of its carcass weight and grade. Government graders 
at the large markets do the weighing and grading of the carcasses that are 
handled on this basis and settlement is made according to the carcass weight 
and grade. The numbers of livestock handled under this Scheme are increas- 
ing rapidly, but the percentage of the total livestock is still small. 

The Bulletin contains a very good summary of livestock marketing prac- 
tices in Canada. About twenty pages of the Bulletin are devoted to this 
subject. None of the facts presented will be included in this abstract. 


Bulletins written in such a clear style and in such expressive language are 
very useful. They present to a reader in a short space of time, a comprehensive 
picture of marketing practices, and a series of such bulletins covering the 
marketing of important agricultural products in the countries which specialize 
on their production would constitute a valuable addition to the library of agri- 
cultural economists and other students of marketing. 





NOTES 


A trade agreement has recently been signed between the United Kingdom and 
Argentina. Provision is made for duties of $d. a Ib. on chilled beef and 2/3d. a lb. 
on frozen beef, and for corresponding duties — mainly 20 per cent ad valorem — 
on other classes of beef imports. Imports of mutton and lamb and pork are 
accorded free entry into the United Kingdom, but all meats are subject to 
quantitative regulations. The agreement consolidates existing duties on wheat 
and linseed. Maize (except flat white maize) remains free of duty. Wheat, 
maize, linseed and wheat offals continue free from quantitative regulation. 





The new English livestock act which it is expected will be ready for third 
reading about June, places a premium upon home-bred cattle of eligible quality 
and expresses the desire of the Government, so far as practicable, to encourage 
the home breeder. The proposed subsidy of 5/— per ewt (112 lbs.) live weight for 
home bred animals and 2/6 per cwt for imported animals of “ ordinary ” quality, 
is to be augmented by a further 2/6 per ewt in each case, for animals conforming 
to certain “ quality” requirements. The present rate of subsidy is a general 
one of 5/— per ewt. Other sections of the Act deal with live stock markets and 
auctions, experimental central slaughtering, insurance of live stock, the advertising 
of meat and the appointment of a Livestock Advisory Committee. Scope has 
been left for producers to organize themselves by a marketing scheme under 
the Agricultural Marketing Acts, if they so desire. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Phe International OQuilook.—In reviewing the League of Nations figures 
of world production and foreign trade for the last decade, it is of interest to 
note that an upward trend was shown as early as 1933. True it was only slight, 
but it marked a turning point both in volume of industrial production and in 
increasing international trade. The following years each showed decided 
improvement and the year 1936 recorded a gain of nearly fifty per cent in 
world production over the low figures of 1932 and an improvement of about 
thirteen per cent in world foreign trade. 

Industrial production increased in Canada along with an almost equal 
increase in export trade. In the United Kingdom and the United States, the 
proportion of increased production entering export channels was considerably 
less and more was absorbed into the domestic market. Russia, while her volume 
of industrial production more than doubled, recorded a decline in exports of 
fifty per cent. 

International employment figures for 1937 show encouraging gains and at 
the end of March, reductions in the number of unemployed were reported from 
almost every country, the returns for the first three months of the year being 
particularly bright. 

Considered generally the outlook for continued improvement in international 
econemic conditions is better than it has been for a number of years. At least 
in some quarters the policy of intense nationalism and attempted self-sufficiency 
practised by many countries, is giving way to the broader conception of less 
restricted import markets and as a consequence, to freer international trade. 
Many difficult problems still remain, the major one being perhaps the lack of 
foreign exchange by many potential importing nations, but this less insular 
approach, has unbounded possibilities and as yet only its early effects are seen. 
At the present time world demand is concentrated on comparatively few major 
products—wheat, base metals, steel, forest products; and this is tending to 
localize the improvement to countries producing these commodities. But there 
seems no reason to suppose other than that, with a rising price level, world 
demand will become more evenly distributed among a greater range of 
commodities. 


The Situation in the United Kingdom.—The importance to Canada of 
the British market and the leading role that Country plays in international 
affairs, makes the immense defence program being undertaken there of vital 
importance in world economy. With the expenditure of £1,500 million during 
the next five years, nearly two-thirds of which is to be met from current revenue, 
danger of over-expansion is possible. But experience is a hard taskmaster and 
early indications point to an orderly development of the armament program 
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ANNUAL AND Monruiy INpDEx NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINIon BUREAU OF STATISTICS 











Wholesale Prices 1926 =100 Production (6) 1926 =100 
Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal cost of | Physical | Industrial} Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volume of pro- tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
19TSN 64-0 % 6 56:4 wed § atc: AH OC TN ERR UNG MUON KER ces Meh ialals seh 
1914.. 65-5 64-2 64-9 79-0 ith VAG aay goats ROR Ye BML tam Farce LE. 1. 
1915 70-4 77-7 76-9 79.9 GPR Ae hers oral) cc A aye Re TES RR ee 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 FETE ENCORE Sel (EERIE On UN tee er a 2b Us 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 BBS Ml octet kak 8 [late evel pas ee. iye S| acest Saar eh aa 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 OT ORAL Pte ie nt TE SEA SanY SIN ghee CMU Net a 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94.2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
Loos ae 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924.... 99.4 87-0 82-6 O79 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 01% 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 |, 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927... 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928... 96-4 100-7 2-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1923143. 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1952 e 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
Logo ae 67-1 51-0 45-8 50.7 77-5 79-7 76:8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78:6 94.2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72-1 63-4 57-1 73.9 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74:6 70:1 67-0 reser 80-7 11268 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1936 
May. 71-8 64-8 59-9 73-0 80-0 107-6 108-5 149-5 141-4 
June.. 72-3 64-5 60:8 70-7 80-0 IPod 113-0 45-1 155-0 
July... 74-4 66-3 63-2 71:6 80-4 110-8 112-0 77-5 134-2 
Aug... 76-2 73-3 74-1 71-9 81-0 113-5 115-8 117-6 132-8 
Sept. 76-4 74-4 74-2 74-7 81-1 120-0 123-9 116-6 136-7 
Oct.. 77-1 76°38 76-4 76-2 81-1 121-5 125-5 90-3 145-9 
Nov (Mops 77-1 75-6 79-5 81-4 118-5 27. 1208 158-3 
Dee. 79-7 82-4 83-4 80-8 81:7 118-4 121-1 51-0 153-5 
1937 
James 81-3 86-0 88-3 82-1 81-6 116-9 119-4 42-0 162-5 
Feb. 82-9 87-0 89-6 82-6 81-7 115-0 117-7 31-4 170-0 
Mari 85-5 90-0 93-4 84-2 82-0 118-7 122-4 37-3 178-6 
April. 86-1 91-4 94-4 86-3 BE ik Pooks eso cit | BRU Ehae MeL tS ae Eee 


s See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1918-1935, p. 17. 
. Wholesale prices of Canadian products ‘of farm origin only. See Prices ‘and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 

p. 4 and Monthly Mimeographs 1936 and 1937. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1936-1937. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi-- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1936, subejct to revision. 

Production indexes for 1936 were revised due to changes in the seasonals to reflect the influence of 
recent years. Other alterations were the addition of the output of creamery butter and the substitution 
of the production of factory cheese for cheese exports. 


and as rigorous control as is possible by government, of tendencies which might 
fast lead to an inflated industrial structure such as was left as a legacy of the 
war. It was this condition in large measure which proved so disastrous to 
British export trade when the gold standard was resumed in 1925. While some 
increase in the general price level is inevitable, it is not necessarily harmful, 
indeed within reason it is essential to more prosperous conditions and a policy 
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of pay as you go for two-thirds of the expenditure, together with balanced 
budgets, should be a good preventative against the creation of a speculative 
boom condition. The tax on excess defence profits introduced in this year’s 
budget, criticized as it is in many quarters, would in itself appear to be a curb 
against inflation. 

Although export trade has lost much ground, figures for the early months 
of the year show improvement. The efforts directed towards reorganization 
of the Lancashire cotton industry for instance, is bearing fruit and the close 
of 1936 found a distinct revival in this trade. Shipbuilding is improving and 
the tonnage of ships under construction at the end of March was over a million 
tons, the highest figure since 1930 and almost half of the total world construction. 
It is particularly encouraging to note the increasing number of large engineering 
and constructional contracts which England is undertaking in foreign countries 
once again. 

During the past few years industry has of necessity adjusted its inflated 
structure of the early post-war and depression years—capital has cut its losses— 
bringing lower costs of production and the chance of entering export markets 
on a competitive basis. | 

A study of the situation during 1936 discloses the important fact that the 
beginning of the defence expenditure was not the spur which started the recovery, 
but that the armament program was superimposed upon an already well defined 
domestic revival, which became particularly marked during the second half of 
the year. More recently it is true, the domestic market has shared the benefit 
of this Government expenditure, the increasing purchasing power in the hands 
of the public has proved a boon to the retailer and a number of the depressed 
areas are being helped by the construction of new industrial centres and “shadow 
factories.” 

Unemployment is ceasing to be a seemingly unsolvable problem and over 
half a million workers were taken off relief registers during 1936. Activity in 
steel, shipbuilding and the heavy industries has made the outlook in the coal 
fields slightly more satisfactory and of this industry—an economic problem in 
itself—at least it may be said that the future is more hopeful. 

Responsible commentary in England seems to be to the effect that the five- 
year defense program can be carried out without undue inflation and that at 
the same time, an industrial structure can be developed attuned to the normal 
economic conditions which will follow when government expenditure ceases. 


Canadian Economic Situation.—The revival in Canada was not so clearly 
marked by an early improvement in the domestic market, indeed the reverse 
was more nearly true; that export demand did much to create the improved 
internal conditions. This is to be expected in a fairly sparsely populated 
Country dependent in large measure on overseas demand for her natural products 
such as agricultural produce—particularly wheat, metals and newsprint. Indeed 
it is the products of these three great industries which have been in the vanguard 
of the expansion in Canada’s export trade, representing as they did in 1936, 
eighty-eight per cent of all exports. 

Since the beginning of the year, the index of wholesale prices of Canadian 
farm products has been about five points higher than the general wholesale 
index. The farm index however reflects the increased wheat prices of the last 
four months, and as is true of other years, much of the grain may have been out 
of the hands of the actual growers early in the crop year. Thus the higher 
prices may not have been obtained by all producers. Whether wheat prices 
open high immediately after harvest and decline towards the end of the crop 
year, do exactly the reverse, or remain comparatively steady throughout, is a 
condition almost entirely dependent upon world demand at any particular time, 
though pressure to sell early in the crop year may depress the opening price. 
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Wheat prices fluctuated considerably during April. From the highest level 
in seven years of $1.493 on April 6th and with only a minor rally between, the 
price declined to $1.278 per bushel on April 26th. The price recovered slightly 
before the end of the month. The average price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
cash wheat at Fort William and Port Arthur was; April, 138-9 cents per bushel 
and March, 135-7 cents. The figure for April, 1936, was 80-5 cents per bushel. 

Cattle markets were generally firm and export demand good. Average 
prices for April were generally higher than the preceeding month. Hogs were 
plentiful and the markets unsteady, but average prices were more favourable 
than those during March. Sales of calves, hogs and sheep all increased during 
the first 15 weeks of the present year compared with the similar period a year 
ago, the American market taking the bulk of the increase. Cattle sales declined 
by seven per cent for the same periods. 

Railway freight movement for the first quarter of the year shows continued 
improvement. Despite a decrease of 9,145 cars in grain, the combined loadings 
for the first 13 weeks of the present year rose 12:3 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. The trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 
- 81st reached the highest figure since 1929-30 a gain of 22 per cent over 1936 
and an advance of 84 per cent over the low figures of 1982-33. 

The index of employment, after seasonal adjustment (1926—100), for 
April was 109-2 an increase over the index for March, but below the figures 
for the first two months of the year. To allow for the increase in population, 
this index must rise to about 120 before the level of employment in 1926 is 
reached. Employment in a number of industries has already expanded at a 
rate in excess of this requirement, but others, largely industries and services 
dependent upon demand from the primary producers and manufacturers of raw 
materials, still show a low employment index. It seems likely that this demand 
will develop with improved economic conditions and it should do much in 
decreasing the number of unemployed. 


ADEQUACY OF SAMPLE IN FARM MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
TAN McARTHUR 


One of the first and most important considerations in planning a farm 
management study is the question of the number of records necessary. Prob- 
ably the final determination depends most on the purpose for which the study 
is being made. If it is expected that the data will be subjected to a variety of 
sub-sorts, it will be necessary to have sufficient records to provide adequate 
numbers for these groupings. This may increase the number of records necessary 
past the point where the sample would be adequate from the standpoint of 
simple averages representing the conditions of the area. 

An interesting side-light on the adequacy of sample for purposes of deter- 
mining types of farming, financial returns and costs of production, has been 
revealed in the analysis of data collected in connection with a farm management 
study conducted by the Economics Branch in the potato growing area of New 
Brunswick. During the summer of 1935 a total of 199 complete farm records 
were secured in the counties of Carleton and Victoria, New Brunswick. It was 
decided to repeat the study in part during the summer of 1936. Only a limited 
amount of time being available for field work, a total of 70 records were secured 
in the second year by means of a written questionnaire and personal visits. 

In analysing the 70 records taken in 1936, comparative tables were set 
up for the same farms studied in 1935. These calculations provided averages for 
70 of the farms included in the total of 199 records taken in 1935. A comparison 
was then made of the averages of these 70 farms records and the averages 
of the total 199 farms of which the 70 farms formed a part. This comparison was 
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made simply to determine whether or not the averages obtained from the 
smaller sample of 70 farms would be approximately the same as the averages 
secured from the larger group of 199 farms. The averages in both cases per- 
tain to the same year, that is 1934-35. In the complete study the farms were 
chosen at random throughout the area and the smaller group represents a random 
sample of the farms included in the original study. Farming practice in the area 
studied was uniform in that potatoes were the chief cash crop on all farms. 
However, minor differences in farm organization and farming methods did exist. 

The utilization of land as shown by the 70 records for 1934-35 does not 
vary materially from the same calculations made from the larger sample of 
199 records. It will be seen in Table 1 that there was a difference of only 0-7 
acres in the two averages of total crop acres. Within the individual crops, the 
greatest difference was in the case of hay land which averaged 40-9 acres for the 
199 farms and 39-3 acres for the 70 farms. 


TABLE 1—AREA OF Firtp Crors. AVERAGES of SAMPLES OF 199 FaRMS AND oF 70 Farms 








1934-35 
Acres per farm Percent of total acres 
Crop oe | 

199 farms 70 farms 199 farms 70 farms 

(acres) (acres) (percent) (percent) 
Sreeo COGe braided cee outer. sty Wh neat ates es aaa lente 2-1 2-2 2-5 2-6 
PRA O eh tee eRe Booted ite... Juhl te siete ole tiaras aes aval 1-5 1-9 1-7 2-2 
CCOSHHET A Jed hia isl oes ale 2 ERAS IEE GARRARD ORACA 7 AIMEE Ae G0 en eg 25-4 25-0 29-5 29-2 
DS ae DCE Cae eres Bre RL wins Oe a aid ateleodion 4 2-6 1-5 3-0 1:8 
EIN co Nic eiActake iy PEGS. Cetewes cto Air RASS oO ert EE 39-3 40-9 45-6 47-8 
Bey bet eee Ta ia oe eh tet wlio attach St us demeis od dev de di « 13-8 16-0 16-0 15-3 
SLEPT ee Lae Ea A tac lan ah Se mate Sure Miata ate, 8 aay 1-5 1-7 1-7 1-1 
Ae, 473 (08 Ue re ae ee Oe Es pone) ST Pere 86-2 85-5 100-0 100-0 





In the case of numbers of live stock on farms, the averages for the two 
groups of farms show remarkable similarity. Horses and colts on the 199 farms 
averaged 3:5 head per farm, while the average when only 70 records were con- 
sidered was 3:4 head per farm. Cows per farm averaged 5-0 in both cases, 
Numbers of other cattle averaged 6-8 per farm for the 199 farms and 6:7 per 
farm for the group of 70 farms. 


TaBLE 2—NuMBERS OF LIVE Stock PER FarRM, AVERAGES OF SAMPLES OF 199 FARMS AND 
or 70 Farms, 1934-35 


199 farms 70 farms 

average average 

— number number 
of head of head 


TOT eC tek en etka bode Meo wh te ieee Ok ok. 3:5 3°4 
Taya ey QA Tee, COR | RRA SES. UF a ie tN A ES © 5-0 5-0 
SP TPIO IESE EE LG Ee elt sa: ARERR Oe soe Pe ae rm aeetehs Sk yw alco wohl tbrsk ate dee awa bot 6-8 6-7 
Wa TE OED Ee Rey OS nO 01h ane CR A en ra: Onan eae Oe a 4-7 4-9 
TUNENYO ED LEW Bi) CPR APSA boot AP aa PLA, Sd Se oi eT ce bre Re ea 3:5 2-9 


The variation was greatest in the case of sheep which might be explained 
by the fact that in only a few cases were sheep kept by farmers in this area. 
The higher the number of individual farms having the item, the closer was the 
comparison between such similar items in the two groups of records. 

Results of the financial summary for the year studied also disclose the 
adequacy of a relatively small number of records. While there were some 
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variations between the averages for the individual items of expenses and receipts, 
the relationship between the final determination of labour earnings of the two 
groups of farms was very close. 

The labour supply and use on these farms was studied on the basis of pro- 
ductive-man-work-units. The number of work units required to produce the 
potato crop was determined from labour records secured from the farmers. 
Labour requirements for other crops, live stock and outside labour were calcu- 
lated from a labour standard. The division of labour as between the various 
uses further bears out the observation that the larger sample did not materially 
affect the results. 


TABLE 3—IFINANCIAL SUMMARY, AVERAGES OF SAMPLES or 199 FARMS AND ror 70 Farms, 1934-35 








199 farms 70 farms 





a average average 
per farm per farm 
$ $ 

Receipts— 
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TABLE 4-—DIvision or LABouR, AVERAGES OF SAMPLES oF 199 FarRMs AND or 70 Farms, 1934-35 


I ay 
————————— SS SSS SSS SSS 


Productive-man- Percent of total 
work-units labour 


199 farms 70 farms 199 farms 70 farms 
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In connection with the cost of producing potatoes and the various items 
which go into making up the total costs, it is impossible to achieve absolute 
accuracy by the survey method. However, a high degree of accuracy can be 
attained and it is interesting to note that there was a difference of less than $2 
per acre in the costs when calculated from the group of 70 farms and when the 
entire group of 199 farm records were averaged. The individual items show 
very little variation. 
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Taser 5—Cost or Propucine Porators PER ACRE, AVERAGES OF SAMPLE or 199 Farms 
AND oF 70 Farms, 1934-35 


199 farms 70 farms 


—— Average Average 

per farm per farm 
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The similarity of the results attained by averaging these two groups of 
records, one a sample of the other, gives rise to the question as to whether or not 
it is necessary to go beyond say 100 records in making a study of an area where 
farming practices are reasonably uniform. As pointed out earlher in this article, 
the final decision as to the number of records required will of necessity be based 
on the degree of refinement one wishes in the analysis. However, if the object 
of the study is to determine farm organization and financial results of a 
particular area it would seem as if the number of records could be profitably 
limited to approximately 100 records. The labour involved in the tabulation of 
a large number of records tends to increase in more than arithmetic proportion, 
not only because of the greater amount of actual data to tabulate, but also 
because of the more frequent occurrence of errors and the added difficulty in 
finding and correcting such errors. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY IN THE DROUGHT AREA? 
A. Stewart! 


During the past two years, the Dominion Agricultural Economics Branch, 
under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, has been carrying out investigations 
in certain areas in this province where acute problems are known to exist. The 
Branch has been assisted in this work by the provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture and the University of Alberta. 

The first study covered the Vulean-Lomond area and a report on this 
project is now in the process of completion. The area selected this year was 
that known as the Sounding Creek Area. Largely as a result of experience 
gained in the earlier investigation some change was made in the method and 
material collected this year. In the discussion that follows I shall have reference 
to the study in the Sounding Creek Area. 

I suppose that most of us here to-day would have more or less similar ideas 
about what would be involved in a soil survey, a weed survey or a survey of 
live stock. Probably we would be less likely to agree on the essential character- 
istics of an economic survey. My purpose in presenting this paper is to outline 





1QLecturer in Political Economy, University of Alberta; acting in charge of the Land 
Utilization project in Alberta which is being conducted jointly by the Economics Branch and 
the University of Alberta. 

2An address presented to the joint Conference of Representatives of the Diominion and 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture, Edmonton, 28, 29 and 30 December, 1936. 
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the nature of the material which has been collected; to indicate how such studies 
may fit into the general attack on the problems which exist; and to suggest what 
contribution they may be expected to make towards the solution of these 
problems. 

The problems of the distressed areas of this province are essentially prob- 
lems in the use of resources. They can be stated generally in terms of vacant, 
abandoned and idle land; of disused and dilapidated buildings; of depleted 
inventories; and of discouraged and defeated people. This situation and the 
associated conditions of accumulated indebtedness, tax delinquency, relief and 
municipal bankruptcy, have arisen because, in general, producers in these areas 
have been unable to employ the resources at their disposal in such a way as to 
meet their commitments and provide for their own requirements and the needs 
of a stable or developing community. Primarily the predominant cause may 
be inadequate precipitation, but immediately, it is to be found not in rainfall, 
soil, water or other physical factors but in the inability of producers to derive 
an adequate return from their operations. 

If the general problem can be stated in terms of returns, so also can a 
solution. Such a solution would provide, if possible, for the use of land, the 
investment of capital and the employment of labour in such a manner as to 
secure returns adequate for maintenance and stability. Viewed in this way, 
the immediate practical problem would appear to have two major aspects. 

(1) That of determining whether, in the long run, the area in question 
can be expected to provide for these conditions, and, if so, under what form 
of organization. 

(2) The problem of recognizing the nature and extent of the adjustments 
necessary to effect the new basis of organization. 

I propose to deal with the second point first; that is, to discuss the relation 
of the work that has been done in the problem of making adjustments within 
the area. Assuming that some general plan of reorganization has been decided 
upon, a complete description of the area, along with an inventory of the resources 
in it, would seem to be an essential preliminary. The provision of this might 
be said to be the primary contribution of our investigation in the Sounding 
Creek Area. 

At least one part of the work had been done previously. I refer to the soil 
survey carried out by the Department of Soils at the University of Alberta. 
The soil sheet prepared provides the necessary picture of the distribution of 
soil tvpes within the area. When the work under way is completed the following 
additional information will be available:— 


(1) The Condition of the Land 


The field party, which conducted the survey this summer, made use of 
blank township maps on which was entered the use being made of the land in 
each of the 11,000 quarter-sections, i.e. the approximate area in crop, summer- 
fallow, idle and pasture. For land in farms this was supplemented by the 
statements of the farmers themselves regarding the use of land on each quarter 
section of the farm unit. An attempt was made to classify the pasture into 
three categories :—- 

(a) Unbroken prairie, 

(6) Land once broken but which is returning to pasture where the restoration 

is fairly complete, 

(c) Land which is in the process of reverting to pasture but which is still 

in a definitely weedy condition. 


With respect to the cultivated land in farms, some information was obtained 
regarding the prevalence of stones, and the extent and severity of soil drifting. 
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(2) The Tenure of Land 


Through the use of the municipal assessment rolls information was obtained 
on the ownership of land in the area. This is available for each quarter-section 
and indicates whether title to the parcel was held by (a) a resident operator; 
(b) private individual resident in the area; (c) private individual living outside 
the area; (d) mortgage or land company; (e) Soldier Settlement Board; (f) 
municipality; or (g) the Crown. 

Additional information will show whether the parcel was operated by the 
owner, being purchased under agreement of sale, rented, leased or vacant; and 
in each case the terms under which it was held. 

(3) The number and location of resident farmers and the particular parcels 
included within the farm unit being operated. 

(4) The location and condition of farm buildings. A record of the location 
of all buildings found in the area and a rough classification of these according 
to condition, was made. This classification distinguishes between good, fair 
and poor, occupied buildings; and for vacant buildings, those which are usable 
and unusable. In the case of farmsteads on occupied buildings a more detailed 
description was taken indicating the land owned and operated, and the buildings 
on it; the number of different classes of live stock; the value of machinery and 
equipment; and the value of other assets. The farmers themselves provided 
information on the extent of the indebtedness against their land, and of other 
liabilities excluding tax arrears and relief. Tax arrears against each quarter 
at the end of 1935 were extracted from the municipal assessment rolls and a 
statement of the outstanding direct relief against each farmer was obtained from 
the municipal officers. Similar information on supply relief was made available 
through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 

(6) Other information obtained in the field covered such things as roads, 
schools, hospitals, churches, and the extent of the services available in the towns, 
villages and hamlets of the area. It is important, I think, to remember that the 
problems of the drought areas are not wholly the problems of farmers. Approxi- 
mately twenty per cent of the people in the Sounding Creek do not live on 
farms, and not a little capital has been invested in the provision of services to 
the farming community. 

Material of the kind that I have outlined and which is now available for the 
Sounding Creek Area provides a basis of knowledge of the conditions in the area 
which is, I suggest, indispensable in any considered approach to the solution 
of its problems. It gives not only a detailed description of particular parcels of 
land, and of the assets of individual farmers; it provides an inventory of the 
resources of the territory as a whole and indicates the local distribution of these 
resources within the area. 

I turn now to consider the second aspect of the problem of rehabilitation, 
i.e. the determination of the form of organization of production in the area which 
may, in the future, prevent the recurrence of conditions similar to those of to- 
day. Again I wish to suggest how such a study as has been made in the Sound- 
ing Creek Area may be useful in this connection. 

One profitable approach to the problem of reorganization is the analysis 
of the nature and relative significance of the causes of the existing situation. 
Such an analysis should help to classify the question of the form of organization 
which might be expected to remove or reduce the effects of these causes. 


There are three groups of factors which influence the returns obtained from 
agricultural production in any area. These are (a) physical factors; (b) price 
factors; (c) the organization of production. Failure to achieve adequate returns 
may be due to an inadequate physical basis for production; unfavourable cost 
and price relations; inability to make the necessary adjustments to the physical 
conditions or the price situation. 
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(1) That adverse physical factors have been one of the important causes 
of problem conditions needs no emphasis. This area, part of a larger territory, 
has suffered from a succession of phenomenally dry years, such as to make profit- 
able production of field crops difficult, if not impossible, under any conceivable 
set of price conditions, or under any form of organization of cropland farming. 

In determining the full significance of this for the future it is necessary to 
know how representative this period has been and the probability of the recur- 
rence of similar extended drought periods in the future, i.e. the long run physical 
potentialities of the area and the extent and severity of the variations that may 
be anticipitated. We should also know the potentialities of the area for forms of 
production other than grain growing. 

Unfortunately the material on yields that is available even now is meagre 
in quantity; of questionable reliability; probably unrepresentative; and defi- 
nitely inadequate for a thorough analysis of the past performance of the area and 
any satisfactory prediction of its future potentialities. Part of the trouble lies 
in the failure to preserve adequate records of the yields of grains over the period 
of settlement. As it is, it is not possible to make any satisfactory analysis of 
the average level of yields; the extent of variations from year to year; the fre- 
quency and association of years with yields above and below normal; or the 
local variations in yields. 

An attempt was made during our survey to obtain from farmers, who had 
been in the area for an extended period, a statement of the yields obtained by 
them from year to year. A large number of these statements were taken, and 
while such information, except when drawn from actual records, is doubtless 
subject to error, along with the scattered official records, it will be of some 
assistance in interpreting past performance, and predicting future physical poten- 
tialities. 

(2) The second group of factors affecting the profitability of production 
includes the prices the producer must pay for the things he uses and the prices 
he receives for his produce. It is important, I think, in considering the prob- 
lems of the Drought Areas, that we do not allow ourselves to be so impressed 
by the physical conditions that we overlook the significance of costs and prices 
either as causes of the present situation, or as determinants of future profit- 
ability. Again, it is unnecessary to labour the fact that price conditions dur- 
ing the past few years have been such as to make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
produce profitably even with the most favourable physical environment, and 
in any line of production. 

The effects of falling prices to the farmer are accentuated by the rigidities 
of the prices of many of the things that he uses in production. Payments for 
land; interest on all forms of indebtedness, taxes; the prices of machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies, tend to be reduced more slowly or less, than prices of farm 
produce. 

It is important to consider what difference it would have made to farmers in 
the Sounding Creek Area if during the past six years they had received, say, a 
dollar a bushel for wheat at the farm. It is equally important in anticipating 
future use of the land to consider the prices that may be received in the future 
for all alternative products; and the significant effects that might follow the 
liquidation or reduction of all forms of indebtedness and fixed payments, includ- 
ing the price of land. 

One approach is to study the evidence of the history of the area, and of 
individual producers within it. In our study we are trying to bring together all 
the available historical material so that it may be possible to present something 
of a cross section of conditions in the Sounding Creek Area at other times when 
the price and cost relations were different, and perhaps more normal, then they 
have been recently. Much of the information obtained in the field from indi- 
vidual farmers will be valuable in this respect, e.g. the period of acquiring land, 
prices paid and the extent of the obligations assumed in connection with land 
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purchase; capital with which the settler started; the process of extending the 
size of the holding, the periods at which this took place and the commitments 
entered into a result of the acquisition of additional land. These are factors 
which undoubtedly have been significant in influencing the progress of indi- 
viduals. These and similar factors are relevent to the problem of reorganiza- 
tion and will remain important in determining future returns under any form of 
organization. 

(3) The third group of factors includes those relating to the organization of 
the productive unit—the choice and combination of enterprises; the size of 
holding; the intensity of cultivation; the selection of strains of crop and stock; 
and the adoption of suitable practices, ete. This is the problem of management 
and of adjustment to the physical and price factors. The profitability of 
production depends upon the extent to which producers can, and do, make the 
adjustments prescribed by these conditions which remain outside their control. 

In this year’s study less attention was given, than in the Vulcan-Lomond 
investigation, to farm management data but enough has been gathered to 
indicate the predominant types of farm organization and to make some analysis 
of the relative success of these. 

So far I have referred largely to the area as a unit but generalizations about 
drought areas or any extensive territory within it are unlikely to be of much 
positive value from the practical point of view—they may even be dangerous. 
In an area covering approximately 3,000 square miles uniformity is unlikely 
to be found. It is true that price factors are not likely to vary locally to any 
appreciable extent but physical conditions may, prescribing different forms of 
organization in different localities. It is part of our purpose to attempt to 
define areas in the Sounding Creek territory within which conditions tend to 
uniformity but between which the differences are sufficiently pronounced to 
suggest that different forms of organization may be appropriate. Thus the 
differences exposed may suggest that it would be advisable to take some sections 
of the area permanently out of cultivation; other sections may appear suited 
to various sizes of farm unit, practices, and combinations of crops and live stock. 
I believe that this study will be useful in clarifying the nature of local differences 
and the significance of these to the problem of reorganization. 

There may be those, I doubt if there are any such here, who believe that 
there is some simple way to provide a permanent solution for the problems of 
the fringe areas of this province. It is not uncommon to find people—I think 
generally people without any great measure of responsibility—who claim that 
for problems of this kind just such a solution can be found. I confess I cannot 
share that optimistic view, and I believe that those who are most closely in 
touch with the situation, and are therefore most fully aware of its complexities, 
are likely to agree that the problem to be faced is an appallingly difficult one. 
Measured against it our knowledge appears woefully inadequate; our technique 
the crudest of instruments. We have to deal with a number of forces all of 
which are variable, although in differing degree. The soil of an area may be a 
relatively constant factor; its climate, over a long period, may be subject to 
little change—but not so the other complex forces which make for the profitability 
of enterprise and the contentment of people. 

There is no way by which we can tell what form of organization will be 
prescribed by the conditions prevailing a generation from to-day. And yet, 
unless we are to be satisfied by mere temporary expedients, that is the issue 
that has to be faced. We will have to use our best judgment, as others have in 
the past. A vigorous attack upon the problem is being made from all sides, by 
administrators and research workers. Out of this we may look for an appreciable 
extension of our understanding of the forces to be contended with, and we may 
hope that in consequence our judgment will be more sound. In assisting to 
expand our knowledge, I am confident that the economic surveys can take their 
place as a valuable contribution in this direction. 
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FARMERS’ BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1935-36 
A. E. Ricuarps anp W. F. CHown 


Farmers’ co-operative business organizations occupy an important position 
in the marketing of Canadian agricultural products. ‘The financial position 
and volume of business are summarized in the accompanying tables. It may 
be pointed out that the financial year for many co-operatives does not end with 
the calendar year. The marketing of fruit and grain, for example, extends for 
several months into the succeeding year and while the statistics apply to the 
1935 crop, the financial statement and annual reports with respect to such 
marketings were not available until the latter part of 1936. 


During 1936, the Agricultural Economics Branch received returns from 
781 farmers’ business organizations which were active in 1935. This was an 
increase of 84 over the previous year. Returns for Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan were received chiefly through provincial officials. In the 
other provinces, questionnaires were mailed direct from Ottawa. The majority 
of the organizations included have been incorporated under provincial co- 
operative acts. 

The 781 organizations have 2,485 branches which combined make a total 
of 3,266 places of business engaged in the marketing of farm products and 
the purchase of supplies for farmers. Shareholders and members financially 
interested numbered 366,885 and patrons were estimated to number 406,321. 
These organizations range in size from the small club serving local needs to the 
large association with a Dominion-wide field of activity. 


Total assets after deducting provision for bad debts and depreciation 
amounted to $85,751,901 of which the book value of plant and equipment was 
$35,289,468. The members’ equity amounted to $51,086,691 consisting of 
paid-up share capital $8,954,135 and reserves and surplus of $42,132,556. This 
was an increase of $1,209,797 in net worth over 1934. From 1934 to 1935 
co-operatives decreased their general liabilities by $20,641,459 or 37 per cent. 
In other words, the co-operatives paid off over twenty millions of debts during 
the year. This was possible because of the liquidation of inventories, chiefly 
grain, and the reduction of accounts receivable due to improved economic con- 
ditions. Assets other than plant, mainly current assets, were reduced from 
$66,333,077 to $50,462,483 or by 24 per cent. As a result of these changes in 
capital structure, the general financial standing of co-operatives reporting has 
been considerably strengthened. 

Sales of farm products amounted to $144,962,609, sales of supplies 
$12,788,192 and other revenue $414,764 or a total business of $158,165,565. 
The total volume of business increased by $28,000,000 mainly due to improve- 
ment in prices for farm products. 


Marketing.—Available records indicate that the most important early 
activity of farmers in the field of co-operation in Canada was directed toward 
the marketing of farm products. In comparing the volume of business, market- 
ing associations transact twenty times the business handled by purchasing 
agencies. Membership in the co-operative marketing associations is given as 
335,651 persons compared with 30,012 members in purchasing organizations. 

Within the marketing group the grain and seed co-operatives which include 
the wheat pools of Western Canada have the largest membership and investment, 
and exceed all other commodity groups in volume of business, which is estimated 
at $99,612,837 for the year under review. A membership of 191,635 grain 
growers contributed to this business through 2,128 co-operative marketing 
agencies. Mainly through deductions from the selling price of their grain, these 
members have invested a sum of $37,836,404 in their business and in addition 
have paid up $3,420,345 in share capital. Combined assets total $67,727,047. 
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One hundred and thirty-six dairy co-operatives with 142 depots in Canada 
reported a membership of 33,211 with assets valued at $4,478,737. Paid-up 
share capital amounts to $1,899,715 with reserves of $868,400. Sales of dairy 
products totalled $11,631,338 for the year under review. 

The records for 59 live stock shipping and marketing associations show a 
combined membership of 35,544. Financing of these associations is mainly by 
membership fees and commissions. Assets are comparatively low with value 
of plant and equipment amounting to $796,632. This accommodated a business 
of $8,264,035. The live stock co-operatives undertake very little processing of 
their product. Their main activity is the assembling of live stock in cars at 
producing points for shipment to central markets. 

A large part of the fruit and vegetable crop is marketed through 107 
co-operative agencies with a combined membership of 10,210 fruit growers. 
Assets for all companies total $3,926,958; reserves and surplus amount to 
$754,301. Sales of fruits and vegetables during the year amounted to $7,424,400 
which, together with supplies and other revenue, gave a total business of 
8,975,171. 

Poultry producers have organized in each of the provinces to sell their 
products co-operatively. There were 31 associations with 254 places of business 
which reported a membership of 34,458 members. Assets amount to $445,293 
with reserves of $198,644. Sales for the year amounted to $2,161,647. 

Practically all the wool marketed co-operatively in Canada is handled by 
the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Limited. The company operates in 
each province through the medium of 18 sheep-breeders’ and wool-growers’ 
associations. The co-operative stores grade and market the wool received from 
its 8,000 patrons. In addition, it carries on advertising and educational work 
and handles materials and supplies for its members. The quantity of wool 
handled by the co-operative during the year amounted to 4,500,000 pounds. 

In Ontario and Quebec, the honey producers are organized co-operatively 
with a combined membership of approximately 1,800 members. Two tobacco 
co-operatives in Ontario, and three in. the province of Quebec report a total 
membership of 953 and sales of approximately a half million dollars for 1935. 
The Producteurs de Sucre et Sirop d’Erable de Québec, with a membership of 
1,982, is organized on a co-operative basis. During the year under review the 
sales value of maple products marketed by this association amounted to $452,948. 

For years the Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders’ Association has been 
engaged in the inspection of silver foxes for registration and the marketing of 
silver fox pelts in all the provinces of Canada. Sales of silver fox and other furs 
by this Company amounted to one and one-quarter million dollars in 1934. 
Operating within the province of Nova Scotia, the Nova Scotia Silver Fox Breeders 
Association grades, warehouses and markets fox pelts for its members in addi- 
tion to carrying on valuable educational and field service work. Sales for the 
year under review amounted to approximately a quarter million dollars. 


Purchasing.—Three hundred and seventy-eight associations organized for 
the purpose of purchasing farm supphes and merchandise on the co-operative 
plan reported their activities during 1936. . These consumer associations, of 
which nearly one-half are established in the province of Saskatchewan, have a 
combined membership of 30,012. The sales value of supplies handled during 
the year, by associations organized exclusively for the handling of supplies, 
amounted to $7,808,067. In five of the provinces co-operative wholesale buying 
societies purchase goods for their shareholder associations. 

Within the miscellaneous group is included the Consumers’ Refineries 
Co-operative Association Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan, which was incor- 
porated in 1935 for the purpose of manufacturing petroleum products and selling 
them on a wholesale basis to local co-operative organizations throughout 
Saskatchewan. The co-operative completed its first year of operation success- 
fully with sales amounting to approximately one-quarter million dollars. 

For further information see accompanying tables. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


PROCEEDINGS of the Fourth International Conference of Agricultural Economists. St. 
Andrews, Scotland, 1936. Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1937. 523 pages 
and index. 


The fourth International Conference of Agricultural Economists was held 
at St. Andrews, Scotland, from August 31st to September 6th, 1936. The Con- 
ference which held its first meeting in 1929, has as its objective “the fostering 
of the development of the science of Agricultural Economics and of furthering 
the application of the results of economic investigations of agricultural processes 
and agricultural organization in the improvement of economic and social con- 
ditions relating to agriculture and rural life.” 

In outlining the program for the 4th conference the President, Mr. L. K. 
Elmhirst, reviewed briefly programs of previous conferences. While the first 
concerned itself largely with sharing for the first time experiences as to methods 
of research and the second and third were concerned primarily with the depres- 
sion, its causes and the way out, it was felt that the present situation demanded 
a more fundamental approach to the problems of agriculture, “the place of 
agriculture in the future of civilization, in a world at peace.” 

These problems were discussed under five headings; the relation of agricul- 
ture to the rest of the community, land tenure, the industrial organization of 
farming, the provision of credit in agriculture, and the problems of consumption 
of agricultural produce. In addition a certain amount of time was devoted to 
more specialized subjects. 

In the discussion of the Relation of Agriculture to Industry and the 
Community two distinct points of view were expressed. The classical concept 
was championed by Prof. W. R. Scott of the University of Glasgow who, in 
referring to the unfavourable exchange relationships between the products of 
agriculture and industry which had existed for a period of years, and the growing 
tendency to surround agriculture by a myriad of protective devices, urged that 
this situation was only temporary and that the production of a nation should 
not be considered a closed economy but as an integral part of a world economy. 
The feeling that the changed relationship between agriculture and industry was 
a permanent one, under which the adverse exchange relationship of agricultural 
produce must be counteracted by state action which favoured agriculture at the 
expense of industry was expressed by R. R. Enfield of the ministry of agriculture 
and reiterated by Josef Knespl of Czechoslovakia and Baron Bela Malcomes of 
Hungary. 

In the opening paper on land tenure and the development of agriculture 
Professor Sering of the University of Berlin presented a historical review of 
land tenure in Germany and Hastern European countries, pointing out the 
danger that lack of credit may cause a breakdown of the owner-operated farms 
which has long been the prevailing system in Germany and adjoining countries. 
In the second paper, Professor Ashby of University College of Wales followed 
his discussion of the subject of land tenure in relation to agriculture with an 
interesting description of the British systems of tenure, indicating the close 
relationship between systems of land tenure and the system of government. In 
Great Britain a close connexion still exists between tenure of agricultural land, 
the continuation of an hereditary peerage and its continued enjoyment of special 
privileges and powers. While pointing out certain problems connected with the 
nationalization of land Professor Ashby concludes that public ownership would 
be the best form of tenure for Great Britain. A discussion of trends in land 
tenure in Canada was presented by Dr. Lattimer of Macdonald College; while 
Professor Hibbard of the University of Wisconsin dealt with the situation in 
the United States. 

The session on farm organization consisted of three opening papers fol- 
lowed by discussion. The first paper by A. Bridges of the Agricultural 
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Economies Research Institute at Oxford, dealt with the organization of the farm, 
for the use of land labour and capital. On the basis of his analysis Mr. Bridges 
concludes that the organization of agriculture on a joint-stock basis would 
allow for larger units, more efficient use of labour, lower cost of production and 
a higher return to the farm worker. Professor Zorner of the University of 
Berlin in the second paper compares the large farm operating with hired labour 
with the family farm from the standpoint of (1) the physical and economic con- 
ditions of production, (2) the way in which the demands of the national economy 
, upon agriculture are met, (3) rural population. The net advantage is claimed 
by Professor Zorner to be with the family farm. In the third paper on farm 
prganization H. B. Tolley, Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D.C., deals with the technical, economic social 
and governmental developments in the United States as they are related to the 
organization and operation of farming systems. Those developments which he 
considers most significant are: (1) The trend towards mechanization of the 
processes of agricultural production; (2) the effort to adjust agricultural sur- 
plus to the changing demand situation which grew out of the World War, the 
expansion of production in competing areas and the rise of nationalism; (3) 
the increasing interest in soil conservation as a means of maintaining fertility 
and of preserving or increasing the producing capacity of the nation; (4) the 
use of the centralizing powers of government by farmers in the development of 
national agricultural adjustment programs. Other formal papers dealing with 
farm organization included one on “ Corporation Farming in Canada wou Vaasa 
Coke, Assistant Commissioner, Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, and on “ The Organization of Farming in Czechoslovakia” by F. Bucek, 
Institute of Farm Management. and Accounting, Prague. 


The provision of agricultural credit in the United States was discussed by 
F. F. Hill, Deputy-Governor of the Farm Credit Administration; E. H. Thom- 
son, President of the Federal Land Bank of Springfield; and A. L. Deering, 
Dean of the Maine College of Agriculture, each of whom dealt with certain 
phases of the United States Farm Credit System and some of the problems 
encountered. The “Experience of Debt Adjustment in Czechoslovakia” was 
discussed in a paper by Edward Patka of the Institute of Accounting and Farm 
Management, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Problems of consumption of agricultural products were dealt with by E. P. 
Catheart, Professor of Physiology, University of Glasgow, who treated the 
problems from the nutritional or physiological standpoint, and by R. B. For-. 
rester, University College of Wales, who attacked the problem from the economic 
point of view. Those taking part in the discussion included F. L. MacDougal, 
Australia House, London; E. H. M. Lloyd, Market Supply Committee, London; 
F. Von Bulow, International Labour Office, Geneva; Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, D.C.; M. K. Bennett, Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, California; and S. Schmidt, University of 
Cracow, Poland. The general feeling expressed in the discussion was of the 
need for increased consumption both from the standpoint of solving the agri- 
cultural marketing problem and from the sociological point of view. Means 
considered for bringing this about included: (1) increased real purchasing 
power for the masses; (2) decreased costs; (3) social measures. 


Among the other topics discussed at the Conference of particular interest to 
Canadians was that of “ Commercial Policy and the Outlook for International 
Trade in Agricultural Products,” upon which an interesting paper was presented 
by Andrew Cairns, Wheat Advisory Committee, London. Other sessions included 
papers and discussion on “ Problems of Milk Marketing Regulation,” “ Part- 
Time Holdings for Urban Workers,” and “The Operation of the Natural 
Products Marketing Act in British Columbia.” 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Although the index of the physical volume of business in Canada declined 
during May, the output in many industries continued on relatively high levels and 
compared with the corresponding month of 1936 the index shows a gain of 13 

er cent. 
: The Dominion Bureau of Statistics wholesale commodity price index (1926= 
100) declined during the first two weeks of June but moved up during the latter 
part of the month. The monthly index was 84-6 compared with 85-1 in May. 
The index of Canadian farm products declined by about four points, due to 
lower grain and live stock prices, and the monthly index was 83-7. During the 
last week of the month however there was a decided price recovery, lead by 
wheat and the weekly index of Canadian farm products on July 2nd was 90-4. 

During the second week of May a serious drought situation threatened in 
the Prairie Provinces and between the 13th and 19th of the month wheat prices 
advanced more than 10 cents a bushel. Rain and favourable growing tempera- 
tures prevailed for the remainder of the month and caused a price decline of 
nearly 15 cents. The average price during May for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
cash wheat at Fort William and Port Arthur was 130-6 cents a bushel, compared 
with 76:8 cents a bushel in May, 1936. The official crop report at 30th June, 
1937, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed that drought had 
taken a heavy toll of the wheat crop in Saskatchewan and Alberta during the 
month. In Saskatchewan the condition figure declined 44 points during June 
to the lowest figure on record, 34 per cent of the long-time average and in Alberta 
the condition figure at 30th June was 63 per cent of the long-time average. The 
figure for Manitoba was two points above the long-time average at the end of 
June, while for Canada as a whole it was estimated to be 51 per cent of average. 
The average price for cash wheat during June was 124-2 cents and the opening 
figure for July, $1.454 a bushel. The price remained comparatively high through- 
out the first two weeks of the month and in face of continued adverse weather 
conditions in the Prairie Provinces and a much reduced crop estimate, cash 
wheat was quoted on 17th July at $1.55 per bushel. 

Live stock prices were firm during June but in the last week were somewhat 
depressed at Winnipeg by increased runs of poorly finished grades. Calves were 
easier and hog prices advanced on cables from the United Kingdom indicating 
higher bacon prices. 

A decline in the fuel index and a slight recession in the price of food brought 
the retail price index down fractionally from 82-8 in May to 82-6 in June. 
Meats showed moderate advances while most other foods recorded slight 
decreases. 

Employment showed marked improvement during May and on June Ist, 
1937, the seasonally adjusted index was 112-6 compared with 109-4 on the 
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ANNUAL AND Montuiy InpEx NuMBERsS OF PRicES AND PrRopUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 




















Wholesale Prices 1926 =100 Production (6) 1926 =100 
———__—___—_______| Retail —_—___—— 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial) Agricul- | Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro-_ |tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 Coke ee a oe FR Ie Le een ene 
1914 65:5 69-2 64-9 79-0 OBO greek Hie Se, i a 
1915 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 GTO te Pe a coe ad ee Sig euseeca sa ot | aig 9 ee eee 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 EO TL ee ee es a | el aie sone | Se ee a 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 Sis Gt Oa) Pe bein aires alk Sy eco he a 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 OTE a al POEL none s [ete eit ie Lee al ee 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66:5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79:8 73:°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83:8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114:3 98-9 117-3 117°8 146-7 112-8 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102.9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74:0 114:3 120-1 
1933 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79°7 76:8 105-1 115-4 
1934 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78 +6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935 72-1 63-4 57-1 73°9 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936 74-6 69-4 65-8 75:3 80:7 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1936 
June 72-3 64-5 60-8 70-7 80:0 111-1 113-0 45-1 155-0 
July 74:4 66:3 63-2 71-6 80:4 110-8 112-0 77-5 134-2 
Aug 76-2 73°3 74-1 71-9 81-0 113-5 115-8 117-6 132-8 
Sept 76-4 74-4 74-2 74-7 81-1 120-0 123-9 116:6 136-7 
Oct 77-1 76-3 76-4 76-2 81-1 121-5 125-5 90-3 145-9 
Nov 772 nied 75-6 79-5 81-4 118-5 121-7 T2°7 158-3 
Dec 79-7 82-4 83-4 80-8 81:7 118-4 121-1 51-0 153-5 
1937 
Janse. 81-3 86-0 88-3 82-1 81:6 116-9 119-4 42-0 162-5 
Feb 82-9 87-0 89-6 82-6 81-7 115-0 117-7 31-4 170-0 
Mar 85-5 90-0 93-4 84-2 82-0 118-7 122-4 37°3 178-6 
April 86:1 91-4 94-4 86-3 82-2 124-0 128-8 62-3 174-3 
May 85-1 87-8 &9-0 85-7 82-8 122-0 126-1 53-1 189-3 
June 84-6 83-7 85-1 81-4 82-6 126-0 130-6 29-3 174-1 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 58, and Monthly Mimeographs 1936 and 1937. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926 =100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913- 1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1936-1937. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Seutetien, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1936, subject to revision. 

Production indexes for 1936 were revised due to changes in the seasonals to reflect the influence of 
recent years. Other alterations were the addition of the output of creamery butter and the substitution 
of the production of factory cheese for cheese exports. 


first day of the previous month (1926=100). The improvement was shared by 
all provinces and embraced almost all industries. The expansion in construction 
was particularly marked and exceeded that indicated at June lst in any year 
on record. Tabulation of the returns made to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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by 58 city authorities throughout Canada show that permits for construction 
work were granted during April to the value of over six million dollars compared 
with three and a quarter million dollars in April, 1936. 

External trade continues to show expansion, exports for the twelve months 
ending April, 1937, amounting to $1,069 million and imports $686-5 million. 
Exports for the month of April were $65-5 million, a gain of 14-1 per cent over 
the similar month of 1936 and imports totalled $56-9 million, a gain of 34-8 
per cent. 

Retail trade showed increased activity during May and the dollar value 
of retail sales was 8-4 per cent above May, 1936. The adjusted index for May 
was 78:9 (1930=100) compared with a low of 67-6 in the same month in 1933 
and a high of 108-8 for May, 1929. 


The Situation in the United Kingdom.—The wholesale price index 
(1930=100) rose from 108-9 in April to 110-7 in May. The figure for May, 
1936, was 91:9. The cost of living index of the Ministry of Labour at June lst 
and May ist was 152 (July, 1914—100) an increase of 0-7 per cent over the 
April figure and 8 points higher than June, 1936. Employment in April improved, 
and it was estimated that over ninety per cent of those insured against unemploy- 
ment were working. The index number of prices of agricultural produce (1911- 
13=100, adjusted for wheat and cattle payments) which, reflecting the higher 
prices of grains, milk and wool reached 143 in April, declined to 134 in June. 
Milk prices were unchanged and eggs slightly higher but most of the other 
commodities included in the index figure showed price declines. 


CANADIAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Society of Agricultural 
Economists was held at the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, on June 28, 
29, and 30, 1937. 

Papers read during the opening day were devoted to the consumption and 
demand aspect of agricultural economics. Dr. W. C. Hopper, Ottawa, contributed 
a paper on “Studies of Consumption of Agricultural Products” and Professor V. 
C. Fowke of the University of Saskatchewan, confirmed the value of such studies 
in his address “The Utilization of Consumption Studies by Agricultural Co- 
operatives.” The importance of demand in the determination of agricultural 
prices was discussed by Mr. H. G. L. Strange of Searle Grain Company while 
Dr. J. E. Lattimer, Macdonald College contributed a paper on “The Elasticity of 
Demand for Farm Products.” 

The second day of the meeting was devoted largely to problems of immigra- 
tion. . The general considerations were discussed by Dr. C. A. Dawson of McGill 
University and Dr. W. W. Swanson of the University of Saskatchewan approached 
the subject from its effect upon the Prairie Provinces. Dr. O. B. Jessness, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, President of the American Farm Economic Association, 
presented a paper on “ The Place of Research in the Determination of Agricul- 
tural Policies.” An address by Dr. W. Allen of the University of Saskatchewan, 
“A Program of Research in Land Economies,” concluded the second day’s 
session and served as an introduction to the papers read the following day on 
land utilization and settlement both in Canada and the United States. 

Mr. Edward G. Grest, Rural Resettlement Administration, discussed the 
resettlement program in the Lake State Region of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Dr. C. C. Spence, University of Saskatchewan, read a paper “The 
Development of Technique in Land Utilization Studies” and Mr. J. Proskie, 
University of Alberta discussed “The Application of Research in Land Utiliza- 
tion.” The paper of Mr. Wilmer J. Hansen, Economics Branch, Ottawa, dealt 
with the economic aspects of crop insurance, particularly in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. 
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BUTTER MANUFACTURING COSTS IN COUNTRY AND CITY PLANTS! 
C. V. PARKER 


When creameries were classified according to volume of butter manu- 
factured, it was found that as output increased manufacturing costs per unit 
declined. The average cost to manufacture a pound of butter was 3-45 cents and 
the average volume of output for the 78 plants in the study was 350,500 pounds. 
Cost of manufacturing decreased from 4-82 cents per pound butter to 3-18 cents 
as volume of production rose from below 100,000 pounds to over 500,000 pounds.? 
Considerable variation in costs, however, occurred between creameries in the 
same size groups, and in order to explain this difference a classification of 
creameries according to place of operation has been made. 

The fact that creameries are situated in villages or cities has no particular 
significance in itself. What is important is the higher costs encountered in large 
centres particularly for the use of land. The terms city, town, and village are 
used for descriptive purposes. Regulations concerning the incorporation of 
centres in Western Canada vary, so, for purposes of this study the terms city, 
town, and village creameries are defined as follows:— 


Taste 1—Cost Per Pounp or ButrerR MANUFACTURE IN CREAMERIES CLASSIFIED AccoRDING 
To PLACE or OPERATION, PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1933 








Creameries situated in All 
Items of cost ———— _______——_| creameries 
Cities Towns Villages 
cents cents cents cents 
P lagit WAGES Asie heu ne eee eons oh oa Scheme. oaeeilng -80 -92 -93 91 
Materials and miscellaneous— 
Boxes and diners ce ina oe aes oe ae wees wk “34 -45 “45 -43 
SaNplieG stir. tere hee hols Ghee - honk oak ela errenetce as +21 -20 “19 -20 
IPOWOTMATICAUCL Sem eerie eine einen sates Gk my ererecre -40 “31 -26 -30 
MLO VIE ar: isa eee Oe teats Che ste ete eee cen 13 “11 -14 +13 
Grading Cream. e.acietss ee eet ee ecre Oe ee nae -10 “11 -14 -12 
STALY 2 66 Pas’: wb heb ape as kee atamee Aidan elo ee eas -07 -06 -08 -07 
1-25 1-24 1-25 1:25 
Overhead— 
Texas rhe le FE) soles Bee tore te a lete Soke eee oie -12 -08 -04 -06 
TMBUTANGCO ee by cle ee wee ate ok CC e ee eee -09 -06 -07 -07 
Depreciation o7..c2c. ook 6 ot cee ce em ao iene ees 28 25 +24 +25 
Tnterest ee sei ee ee oreo cians eee °35 21 -18 -22 
84 -60 53 60 
Administration— 
Balariost os. yes otetcs Sir balla Oe oe +58 “21 -21 27 
OMe supplies «ch.» fA aes ofa cewen nt. preulcener -07 -06 -06 -06 
Postageiand phone: eA. Giles cee eee hee +22 +13 “11 -13 
TA VOLUING PEE esis to eisteetde ep eames Seer stn 05 -03 -02 -03 
TIGA OfCe hess cee ze Coo eee -08 -16 -10 -12 
SUNGry ea hh Gace t wt cho Ba Bee eR Reet oe -20 -05 06 -08 
1-20 -64 56 69 
BL OtAL COSET eee le eae oe ee het Ae ie CAI oe 4-09 3:40 3-28 3:45 
Nuamber o1creameriess.. << 06. <8 awe. ai eee No. 8 25 45 78 
Average pounds OL, 0UULEr. Jac .5.. 60> .ncescce scenes Ibs.}| 527,501 404,775 288 , 879 350,500 


ne 


1A survey of costs of creamery operation was undertaken in the fall of 1934 in the Three 
Prairie Provinces. The study was conducted by the following co-operating agencies—the 
Dairy Branches of the Departments of Agriculture in the Three Prairie Provinces, the Rural 
Economics Divisions of the Universities in the Provinces and the Dairy and Economics Branches 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 

2“The Economic Annalist’” Vol. V No. 3, September, 1935. 
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City Creameries are those situated in Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Regina and Saskatoon. 

Town Creameries are those situated for the most part in centres ranging in population 
from 1,000 to 2,500. This class also contains four creameries in places with population from 
5,000 to 10,000 persons. 

Village Creameries are those situated in centres having less than 1,000 persons, 


Data in Table 1 indicate that it costs more to manufacture butter in city 
plants than those in towns and villages, despite the fact that volume of pro- 
duction is greater in the former. In eight city plants which had an average 
production of 527,501 pounds of butter, the cost of manufacture was 4:09 cents 
per pound in comparison to 3-40 cents in creameries situated in towns and 3:28 
cents in village creameries. Overhead and administrative expenses on a unit cost 
basis were lower in country plants, material and miscellaneous items were 
practically the same while plant wages were somewhat higher than in city 
plants. City creameries had higher capital costs and greater expense for office 
administration. 

A further analysis was made comparing a number of village and town cream- 
eries having approximately the same average output as had the 8 city plants. 
The results of this comparison as shown in Table 2 indicated that in plants of 
approximately the same size, manufacturing costs in cities were 4:09 cents per 
pound, in towns 3-20 cents and in villages 3:10 cents per pound. There was 
nearly one cent difference in unit costs between the city and village plants. 


TABLE 2—COMPARISON OF MANUFACTURING Cost PER Pounp Burter IN CountTRY AND Ciry PLANTS 
Havine APPROXIMATELY THE SAME VOLUME oF OvuTPUT, PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1933 








Creameries situated in 


— ——_—_—_—_—————| Total 
City Town Village 
Peet ON MATT ACLUT INO. ..d 25.0 s os kk oes wn ges cents 4-09 3-20 3:10 3°37 
Bram Per OF 6reameries, sa; nes ty os aeeee Oh d cee No. 8 14 12 34 
Prvorare NOUNS Of DULLOL: . 0. ot aco ba «kee oa wa ees lbs. 527,501 525,478 527,883 526,803 


Capital investment was much higher in city plants. The average investment 
was as follows: city creameries, $34,258; town creameries, $13,926; and village 
creameries, $8,634. The investment per pound butter produced was 5°61 cents 
for city creameries, 3-44 cents for town creameries, and 2:94 cents for village 
creameries. 


Cream Transportation Cosis.—The cash cost of gathering cream was 
considerably higher for city plants than for those situated in town and village. 
Cream trucking costs averaged 2:50 cents per pound butterfat for city plants, 
while rail express averaged 2-34 cents per pound. The average costs in town 
plants were 1-90 cents and 1-55 cents respectively, and for village factories 2-34 
cents and 1-55 cents. The total gathering charge per pound of butterfat used 
was 2-31 cents for city creameries, 1-15 cents for town creameries, and 1-23 
cents for village creameries. One factor influencing cost of cream transportation 
to larger centres is the longer distance to be travelled to obtain the cream. The 
dairy farmers situated in close proximity to large centres for the most part send 
their supplies to the fluid milk market. City plants therefore must necessarily 
go beyond the fluid milk shed for a large proportion of their supplies for butter 
manufacture. Then too, a smaller proportion of the butterfat used in larger 
centres is delivered direct by the producer. Only 7:8 per cent of the cream 
used by city creameries was delivered by producers, while 5-1 per cent was 
expressed and 41-1 per cent trucked. For town and village plants about 40 per 
cent was delivered, 30 per cent expressed and 30 per cent trucked. 
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Creamery Returns.—The profit or loss on creamery operations for city and 
country creameries is presented in Table 3. The manufacturing cost established 
in this study has been used in the calculations, so that the profit and loss will 
not be exactly the same as that presented by the creamery operating statements. 
The selling price of butter is given on an f.o.b. factory basis. 

The selling price f.o.b. factory for butter in solids averaged 17-73 cents per 
pound for all creameries. For city plants the figure was 18-77 cents or 1-04 
cents above the average. Town and village creameries received 17-43 cents and 
17-63 cents respectively on the average for butter. 

The total cost of the butter manufactured in city plants averaged 18-20 
cents in comparison to 17-27 cents for all creameries and 17-07 cents and 17:13 
cents for town and village creameries respectively. This higher cost in city 
plants was occasioned by higher costs for gathering cream and higher manu- 
facturing costs. 

The relatively higher returns for butter, however, offset higher costs in city 
plants and a profit of -57 cent per pound butter was received. This figure was 
‘11 cent above the average for all creameries. In town creameries the total 
cost of butter was below average, but the relatively low return for butter 
reduced profits to -10 cent per pound butter below the average for all creameries. 
Village creameries on the other hand had greater profits than the average but 
somewhat less than the city plants. 

Converting the returns to producers presented in Table 3 to a butterfat basis, 
producers delivering to village creameries received 15-45 cents or -14 cent above 
the average for all creameries for their butterfat. The amount received by 
producers from town creameries averaged 15:35 cents or -04 cent above the 
average. Producers delivering to city plants were paid 14:82 cents per pound 
butterfat or -49 cent less than the average paid by all creameries. 





TABLE 3—RETURNS TO PRODUCER AND TO CREAMERY PER PounD ButrerR MANUFACTURED IN 
CREAMERIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING To PLAcE oF OPERATION, PRAIRIE PRovINczEs, 1933 





Creameries situated in All 


Return or cost per pound butter —  —_—_—_—_——— creameries 

Cities Towns Villages 

cents cents cents cents 
Polling price fo, bt factory i. teed oe ne oe ae 18-77 17-438 17-63 17-73 
Net retaril-t0 Brogucer. ic rst. tics eee sae 12-05 12-58 12-69 12-55 
Hauling and expregs. A. c.0e otk hon a ee ee 1-79 -91 -98 1-08 
ADET CRS se ee es ie at ee (oe Und 20 eel ange -09 -03 -03 -04 
ONLI TSSLON ON: CROCUEB ss siccas.c4 ar honlon ce eae 18 15 15 15 
LOTAPOCOSENOUELOTIOL St ecec ry) sade iain Ben Cae 14-11 13-67 13-85 13-82 
Menuiacturing cost: iti. ste. en ate eee ee 4.09 3-40 3-28 3:45 
AMLAINCOSUIODOULEGT a5 fiche bese ee eA ee 18-20 17-07 17-13 17-27 
PEO On Ota hicd We Aico be cro aes te 6 eae: he ee -57 -36 -50 -46 
INinm bert (Xetories, 3.4.7 tsi ve one eee No 8 25 45 78 
A-Verave pounds of DUET... 5.020 0c. s cau usutee wee lbs. 527, 501 404,775 288,879 350,500 





In summary it may be said that place of operation affects creamery costs 
considerably. Creameries situated in large centres of population had higher 
costs for gathering cream, because of the necessity of going beyond the natural 
market milk shed for a portion of the cream supply. Country creameries had 
a relatively larger supply of cream within a short distance of the factories. 
Higher overhead costs were encountered in city plants. Land values were higher, 
a direct result of location. More costly creamery buildings were found in the 
city which added to overhead costs. Administrative costs in city creameries 
were double those of country plants. Higher salaries paid to officials and larger 
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staffs were the chief causes of this difference. In the smaller country plants 
much of the accounting work was done by the operator of the creamery. Country 
creameries therefore had the advantage over city plants in having lower manu- 
facturing costs, and lower costs of cream transportation. 

Country plants were able to pay producers somewhat higher prices for 
butterfat than did city creameries. 

Creameries situated in cities had a decided advantage over those situated 
in the country in respect to butter sales. City creameries received a larger net 
return for butter because of the proximity to large consuming markets. It 
would be difficult for these plants to compete, however, with country creameries 
if the butter had to be shipped to other markets. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT CHEESE CONSUMPTION IN CERTAIN 
LOCALITIES OF CANADA 


G. P. BoucHEer 


The present article is a brief analysis of the 3,213 records obtained in con- 
nection with the survey of milk and cheese consumption made in the summer 
of 1935 in various urban and rural parts of Canada. It deals only with the con- 
sumption of cheese. Three previous articles have been devoted to the consump- 
tion of milk and cream. 

The average annual per capita consumption of cheese of all kinds in 816 
representative families in the city of Oshawa, Ontario, was 8-6 lbs. according 
to the figures given by the housewives to enumerators who called on them for 
information on cheese consumption in 1935 (Table 1). In Calgary the per 
capita consumption was 7:5 lbs. and in Quebec City 5-2 lbs. 

Of all the localities visited the average per capita consumption was highest 
in the fifty families in the Ontario cheese producing area near Belleville where 
the consumption per person was 11:9 lbs. This district was selected as repre- 
sentative of other rural cheese producing areas of the province of Ontario. The 
lowest average per capita consumption in the localities where information was 
obtained was amongst the farm families in a non-producing cheese region of the 
province of Quebec, where only 2:1 lbs. per person per year was consumed. 

The average for the 3,213 families was 6-7 lbs. 

The consumption of new or mild Canadian cheese was found to be larger 
than the consumption of old or strong Canadian Cheddar, but the figures for 
strong Canadian cheddar are larger than existing information on total sales 
of strong cheese would seem to warrant. This probably indicates a lack of 
knowledge by consumers of what constitutes old or strong cheese as compared 
with new or mild cheese. 





1'This average figure for per capita consumption of cheese is considerably larger than 
the average for Canada as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It is probable 
that as in most cases cheese is not purchased regularly, housewives over-estimated their pur- 
chases when giving information to enumerators. An attempt was made to determine the 
extent of these over-statements of purchases. Actual purchases of cheese by fifty representa- 
tive families, as revealed by charge accounts of a retail store were obtained in Oshawa, which 
showed the per capita consumption to be 6-9 lbs. (See Economic Annalist, Volume VI, No. 
6, December, 1936, Page Nine). This figure is somewhat lower than the figures for Oshawa 
as shown in Table 1. No information on charge account purchases could be obtained in Quebec 
city, but purchases of 42 French-Canadian families on charge accounts of retail stores in 
Montreal were obtained which showed the per capita consumption to be 5:6 lbs. this figure 
is actually higher than the average given in Table 1 for Quebec city, where the information 
was taken largely from French-Canadian families. It is probable that home-made cottage 
cheese which was consumed in considerable quantities by certain families, and which is included 
in the figures given for this survey, is not included in the average for Canada as reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This would tend to raise the average of the survey 
figures above the figures for Canada. It must be remembered, too, that only families in 
certain localities of Canada were covered by the survey reported herein. Probably many 
areas of Canada not included in the survey have a much smaller per capita consumption 
of cheese than those which were studied. Support is given to this opinion by the fact that 
in Table 1 the consumption of cheese in the Quebec rural non-cheese producing area was 
ee to be only 2-1 lbs. per capita, which is only about one-half the reported average for 

anada. 
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Consumption of Canadian Cheddar Cheese.—Of the three cities, Oshawa 
had the highest annual per capita consumption of mild and strong Canadian 
cheddar cheese. Calgary came second and Quebec city, third, with an average 
per capita consumption of mild Canadian cheddar cheese of 1:1 lbs. per year 
and an average per capita consumption of strong Canadian cheddar of 0:7 of a 
pound per year as compared with an average per capita consumption of mild 
Canadian cheddar cheese of 2:5 lbs. and an average per capita consumption of 
strong Canadian cheddar cheese of 2-2 lbs. for the city of Oshawa. For all 
three cities, there was a larger consumption of mild Canadian cheddar cheese 
than of strong Canadian cheddar cheese. 

Of the three villages, St. Romuald had the lowest annual per capita con- 
sumption of mild and strong Canadian cheddar cheese; Uxbridge had the highest 
average per capita consumption of strong Canadian cheddar cheese and 
Claresholm had the highest average per capita consumption of mild Canadian 
cheddar cheese. There was a marked difference in the rates of consumption of 
mild and strong Canadian cheddar cheese in Claresholm. The average per 
capita consumption of mild Canadian cheddar was 2-8 lbs. per year and the 
average per capita consumption of strong Canadian cheddar was only 1-1 lbs. 

In the rural areas the most significant fact was the higher consumption of 
mild and strong Canadian cheddar cheese in rural areas where cheese is produced. 
The per capita consumption of Canadian cheddar cheese in the Alberta rural 
area came second only to the per capita consumption of the same kind of cheese 
in the Ontario rural cheese area. 

There was not much difference in the rates of consumption of Canadian 
cheddar cheese in various localities, the range between the lowest and the highest 
rates of consumption was only 0°3 of a lb. for strong Canadian cheddar cheese, 
as well as for mild Canadian cheddar cheese. 


Consumption of Coitage and Cream Cheese.—The average per capita and 
per family consumption of cottage and cream cheese per year was almost three 
times as low in Quebec city as in the other two cities. In villages and farm 
areas, the consumption of that kind of cheese was almost a negligible factor. 
In the Alberta rural area, however, the average per capita consumption of 
cottage and cream cheese per year was 1:3 lbs. This was just as high as the 
per capita consumption for the city of Calgary. 


Consumption of Processed Cheese.—There was not much difference in the 
rates of consumption of processed cheese for the three cities. Quebec, with an 
average of 2-7 lbs., had the highest per capita consumption of processed cheese 
per year, and Calgary, with an average of 2-3 lbs., had the lowest. Not much 
variation either was noticed in the rates of consumption of processed cheese for 
the three villages. Claresholm had an average per capita consumption per year 
of 2-1 lbs. and Uxbridge and St. Romuald had an average per capita consumption 
per year of 1-9 lbs. The consumption of processed cheese in farm areas was 
rather low, except in the case of the Quebec rural cheese producing area for 
which the average per capita consumption was 7:0 lbs. The higher figure in 
that area is due to the fact that the “Island of Orleans” cheese was included 
with processed cheese.1 There was little difference in the rates of consumption 
of processed cheese in cities, villages and farm areas. However, the relatively 
high consumption of processed cheese in farm areas is mostly due to the large 
use of “Island of Orleans” cheese in the Quebec rural cheese producing area. 


Imported Cheese.—The consumption of imported cheese was a very 
negligible factor in all the areas surveyed. The average per capita consumption 
per year for all areas was only 0-1 of a pound. 





1 Special attention will be given to the consumption of “Island of Orleans” cheese in the 
report on consumption of cheese in Canada now in preparation. 
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CONSUMPTION OF MILK IN VANCOUVER IN RELATION TO INCOME 
CHarLoTTe I. JOHNSON 


Figures for the consumption of milk by the 1,083 families from whom records 
were obtained in Vancouver in 1936, show a close relationship between income 
per capita and milk consumption, according to a survey conducted by the 
Economics Branch in co-operation with the British Columbia Department of 
Agriculture. As income rose, the daily amount used per capita increased from 
approximately -58 pints for those in families with incomes of less than $300 
per person to :78 pints by families with incomes of $900 or more per person 
(Table 1). The average consumption of milk by 2,007 persons, or 47 per cent of 
the total of 4,255 was less than -59 pints per day which was the rate of con- 
sumption of those receiving relief. 


TasBLe 1—RELATION BETWEEN CoNnsuMPTION oF MILK By 1,083 Famitres AND PER Capita INCOME, 
VANCOUVER, 1936 














Number Number Number Aare Total Daily | 
Income per capita of oO of hon bites a milk used |consumption 
records adults children daily per capita 
No pints pints 

Not Hated stew ee 2 7 i 7-0 4.0 29 
FRBLIGE Pace re ver Gea mcr. 69 162 134 4-3 174-1 59 
Less than $300.............. 347 1,013 698 4.9 997-7 58 
S300-S500F eco Cate 420 1,180 346 3°6 1,057-8 69 
SG00- F809 Fees Be Se Rao ot 194 520 56 3-0 413-0 72 
SOOO ANA OVOP. so. tack) eee 51 124 8 2:6 104-8 79 
Total or average........ 1,083 3,006 1,249 3-9 2,751-4 -65 





The number in the family, as well as the total family income, was important 
in determining per capita income, as the size of the family decreased with 
increasing per capita income. 

Less than 15 per cent of the adults drank milk among those families with 
per capita incomes of less than $600 per annum. (Table 2.) In those income 
groups, the daily per capita consumption of milk as a beverage by adults was 
therefore very low, being less than -15 of a pint. 


TABLE 2—RELATION BETWEEN CoNSUMPTION BY ADULTS OF MILK AS A BEVERAGE AND PER CAPITA 
INCOME IN 1,083 Famiiizs, VANCOUVER, 1936 








Daily 

Number | Percentage | per capita 
I B : Number Number of adults of adults {consumption 

ROOTES! DET ACE DIVE of records | of adults drinking drinking as a 
milk milk beverage 
by adults 

% pints 
NOt taco et ee aa aus Lake oe ees P 7 0 0-0 0-0 
FROLOI TRE eee ee ce Sind Aah es tates 69 162 17 10-5 -08 
} Saat WA OO i can Oe he Se aed 347 1,013 74 7-3 -07 
DA POS Aa Ah: Ue a hee atte ATs ala sds cad f 420 1,180 178 15-1 -14 
SEG ERR OO Fas re TN tees Ja tes te a4 194 520 118 22 -20 
S900 ‘and coer sant ee tons cea Seo taste « 51 124 28 22-6 23 
TOtal OF SVerahee 2 erences aks se 1,083 3,006 415 13-8 +13 





The percentage of children (under 16 years of age) drinking milk and the 
per capita consumption of children steadily increased with higher incomes 
(Table 3). The greatest difference in percentages and a large difference in per 
capita consumption were found between the groups with per capita incomes of 
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less than $300 and those of $300-$599, but over 33 per cent of the children in 
all groups received more than 1 pint per day per capita. The percentage of 
children of school age who drank milk at school was low. 


TaBLeE 83—RELATION BETWEEN CONSUMPTION BY CHILDREN OF MILK As A BEVERAGE AND 
Per Capita Income IN 1,083 Famtties, VANCOUVER, 1936 








Daily iibrias 


Number | Percentage | per capita fe) 
I : Number Number | of children | of children jconsumption} children 
neome per capita of records | of children} drinking | drinking as a drinking 

milk milk beverage milk 

by children|] at school 

% pints % 
Vege TEA 6 ae Slee ae ee pe os a ‘é 100-0 0-80 0-0 
BS YTS Ghee RAMEE SERS ite 69 134 1A? 83-6 0-76 5-9 
ess than $300 )5. os: oc o.k 347 698 572 81-9 0-77 6-5 
Peo ak citts os nc wee 420 346 324 93-6 1-13 9-6 
OUI POO Us cles s.tisee. da ww dae Fe 194 56 53 94-6 1-21 4.7 
$000 and oyer:.ci<..6.c0e0s2 51 8 8 100-0 1-69 14-3 
Total or average........ 1,083 1,249 1,076 86-1 0-90 7-2 





On the whole, the average per capita consumption for Vancouver of -65 
pints per day is lower than that found in the three other cities studied, namely, 
Quebec, Oshawa, and Calgary (Economic Annalist, April, 1937). Eighty-three 
per cent of the total 4,255 persons and approximately 95 per cent of the children 
were in families with per capita incomes lower than $600 but even those with 
incomes of $600-$899 did not use as much milk as families in the highest income 
group. 


THE RETAILING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BY FOUR CHAIN 
STORES IN TORONTO! 


B, A. CAMPBELL 
The cost of fresh fruits and vegetables sold by four Chain Grocery Stores? 
in Toronto in 1935 totalled $1,556,516 and amounted to 25,176 Tons. This 


produce had an initial cost in Toronto of $1,456,141 and represented 14:7 per 
cent of the total value of all produce sold by 4 main retail marketing agencies. 


TasBLe 1—VALUE AND TONNAGE oF ALL PRopDucE SoLtD IN Toronto By Four Rerat MARKETING 
AGENciIgs, 1935 





Agency Weight Cost 
Tons % $ % 
PRE GDCU UO i FOUAIT BLOLES 7 coo. ieee cals tc swiss ore wire wees ww 151712 (o-D | £,001, 000 71-0 
COLLIE: OP REE ie tet Oe nee Deri Wines edb Begele wai a babe es 25,176 12:2 1,456, 141 14-7 
TO ae i) tn Wake eos S aaah Ch iced aaron Uta bel acreecta Dare bine melon Whe 24,855 12-0} 1,111,980 11-2 
ELC Ls amid: TMB CLC GIONS 9. tie ene cease wa .hn sa vy aton ors AE Rs 4,734 2-3 301,012 3-1 
LG lee Ian eR, Me eee 9 ee OR, et ALR. os Oe 206,477 100-0 9,906,670 100-0 


The four companies maintained warehouses in Toronto from which produce 
was distributed to the 261 branch stores in Toronto which were operating in 
1935. The total value of all the fresh fruits and vegetables handled through the 
four Toronto warehouses was $2,132,214 which included sales to country branches 
amounting to $575,698. (Table 2.) 





(4) Part of the report of a survey of the marketing and distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
Toronto which was made in 1936 by the Economics Branch in co-operation with the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture. 

(2) Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., Ltd.; the Dominion Stores Ltd.; Loblaw’s Groceterias Co., Ltd.; 
and Stop and Shop Ltd. 
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TABLE 2—TURNOVER OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BY Four ToRoNTO CHAIN Storzs IN 1935 




















Purchases Weight Cost 
Tons % $ % 
DTCC agence faite OE EE OE ee Gee eae ie ek OP RRR 15, 849 48 681,714 32 
UNGINGOGs co ehasce Oe ee ER PE er ce Coal. aie Moa te weet 17,000 52 | 1,450,500 68 
OLE DUE CHASCH acer n eh Ee Bena Bene Soren oles 28 oe ince Aee 33,179 100 | 2,132,214 100 
Deduct: shipments to branch stores outside Toronto.......... 8,003 24 575,698 27 
Tonnage and value of commodities sold in Toronto........... 25,176 (64. 1,556,516 73 


Chain Store receipts were of two kinds—direct and indirect. Direct receipts 
refer to the produce received direct at the warehouses from growers or shippers 
and include arrivals by motor truck and railway cars. Indirect receipts include 
all produce bought from wholesale selling agencies in Toronto. 

Total direct purchases in 1935 were $681,714 of which $345,861 arrived in 
carloads and $335,853 came in by motor truck. Forty-three per cent by value 
of this total consisted of fruits, forty per cent of vegetables and the remaining 
seventeen per cent of potatoes. (Table 3.) 


Taste 838—D1rect PuRcHASES OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BY FouR Toronto CHAIN STORES 
DuRIneG 1935 


Origin Fruits Vegetables} Potatoes Total 

Ontario (excluding blueberry areas)............. $ 111,261 217,128 24, 094 352,483 
Tons 1,809 5,125 di 20! 8,185 

Ontario and Quebec blueberry areas............. $ OT Aes Mae ate ben REAR ee oe 97 
Tons Lal eee te 8, Seren i 

Other Canadian provinces. ia. ...> 6s 0c. heen DATE: Mute coe laterite aa tee 82,656 82,656 
BCONS |: Gita. Lee ek ele eee 4,427 4,497 

Countries Gther than anada. si... eco nee Be oe $ 185, 781 53,608 7,089 246,478 
: Tons 2,266 823 147 3,236 

MOLE COGUEI oR Rie aes See coke des Satohtes coe eta $ 297,139 270,736 113,839 681,714 
AL OAL LONDAGO nate oe Sees kee ee neeas wet. Ons 4,076 5,948 5,825 15,849 


Of the 15,849 tons of produce purchased, 7,365 tons valued at $335,853 
came into Toronto by motor truck and 8,484 tons valued at $345,861 by car 
load lots. 


Direct Motor Truck Purchases.—Practically all of the direct purchases of 
Ontario produce were transported by motor trucks. Growers received orders 
daily from the head offices of the chain stores so that delivery could be made 
the same evening and fresh produce was thus made available to customers in the 
stores the following morning. For this reason growers located in the area 
immediately adjacent to Toronto had the advantage of this trade and supplied 
most of the chain stores’ needs for Ontario grown produce. The market garden 
area west of Toronto and within a 20 mile radius supplied more than 50 per 
cent of the total chain store motor truck purchases. A corresponding area to 
the East of Toronto made up 11 per cent while the Oakville-Burlington and 
Niagara districts totalled 25 per cent. The remaining 14 per cent came in from 
all other districts of Ontario. 

Chain stores did not buy on the Dundas Street trucking market and bought 
only a small amount from trucker-dealers. Most of the celery was purchased 
from celery washers. 
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Direct Carload Arrivals.—Direct carload receipts of fresh produce by chain 
stores were chiefly from sources other than Ontario although some carloads did 
come in from such outlying districts as Leamington and the potato districts 
around Orangeville. While all chain stores received cars of fruits and vegetables 
by rail they were limited largely to bananas and the less perishable products. In 
1935 one chain store imported some of the more perishable commodities but has 
since discontinued the practice. The type of fruit and vegetable purchased in 
carloads is shown by the 1935 receipts (Table 4). 


TABLE 4—CARLOAD PURCHASES OF FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND Potarors By Four Toronto 
CuHaAin Srorss, 1935 








Number 
Commodity of Weight Cost 
cars 
Tons $ 
Fruiis— 
LATENT odes alipapala. bag gh Al baal eh rene: Ue Ga a ni tt 164 1,640 117,050 
SAC eis TUL RC Oet tone SSS ON ta oe ars tek CR yell Eras RAE fa 26 461 47,072 
PO PLCS a ia outa. Meee coats Va bose oo Ne oamiaiceee Li eon ee 8 97 6,727 
BSL cig pt er a oO Ri ne ine as Lames Aes oe each eee 6 68 14, 932 
POCA iss peed RoR Ne ot tend Shee Pee ere ee ee 204 2,266 185, 781 
Vegetables— 
CTD Se atrcnty pa Get eee, MOS eee eta Nel tae Foe Reh, 28 418 10, 269 
LISTS Cieaeln grapryenigtionl iy oh Ree Nae RR oy Se 2g irl athe pT a 20 238 20,176 
NV AterieOnsee ee Orr me Sake ee! a eh ge SF ges! ye ie ol. 19 262 6,610 
Geisarer re Pi ee ee rts at ee eae ey Ie i EW din §, 6 57 gay 
SEV OT OWN Pay Oa. Be Cte ee ae GR UE as 2k Re ee ee eet 6 53 4,703 
EWOPUIEMCALOGS rete, hen tow cela ter he eral. See ae 5 54 1,925 
WAR Gckel Cho are Ae atte glk ea Ae a Wk Bae SiS Been A a Ge ge 15 176 16, 667 
ARVN Sy eet et en re, BS oi Sd Alle hale EAC RL oN gn 99 1,241 63,877 
PCC CaN Ee Waite So ee Ee i a a Be Zo 4,977 96, 203 
COrANCML Othe eee rhe past Akard at elke 534 8,484 345,861 





Bananas and pineapples came from the West Indies and Central America 
while most of the other fruit brought in by rail was from California. Carloads 
of vegetable were received from California, Georgia, Arizona and other States. 
Potato carlot purchases were primarily from Prince Edward Island and secondly 
from New Brunswick and Ontario. In 1935, 203 out of a total of 231 cars of 
potatoes came from the two Canadian Maritime provinces. 


Indirect Purchases.—Indirect purchases valued at $1,450,000 and totalling 
17,330 Tons were obtained by the chain stores from wholesalers and banana 
jobbers in 1935 (Table 5). 





Taste 5—INpiIReEct PurcuHasss or FresH Fruits AND VEGETABLES BY Four ToRoNTO 
CHAIN Storges Durine 1935 











Source of supply Weight Cost 
Tons % $ % % 
RETO LORSLGIA me tit Aa eae he epee so attendant ion shatalharae hy ai baer eh, 16,700 96-0} 1,401,000 97-0 
PISUANEIDODOL Asa sete OR cea od | ae iame ey Cat 630 4-0 49,506 3°0 
PE OUAL EO sy er Cua Ces coud ORT ode ee es aati en orate ec 17,330 | 100-0 | 1,450,506 100-0 





The purchases from wholesalers consisted largely of the more perishable 
imported fruits and vegetables such as berries, lettuce, grapes, tomatoes and 
melons as well as other vegetables required in small quantities. 
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Chain stores fill an important place in the marketing of fruits and vegetables 
in Toronto. They act as a wholesale buying agency as well as a retail selling 
agency and for this reason have advantages in buying which are not possessed 
by other retail marketing agencies. 


THE OVERSEAS TRADE OF CANADA 1936 


The table presented below shows in percentage form Canada’s exports and 
imports for the calendar year ending 1936. It excludes exports of foreign produce 
and bullion transactions. While the table is almost self explanatory, the figures 
show very clearly the main channels through which our overseas trade flows. 

Our exports went mainly to the British Empire Countries and the United 
States of America and her Colonies and only twelve per cent was shipped else- 
where. The three main natural products of the soil, the forest and the mine, 
accounted for eighty-eight per cent of our total exports, either in raw or manu- 
factured form, and the fishing industry also contributed toward this figure. The 
nonferrous group include such products as aluminium, copper, lead, nickel, gold, 
and zinc, which of recent years have become of increasing importance among 
Canada’s exports. 

The British Empire and the United States of America supplied the bulk of 
Canada’s imports and we received from these sources just about the same per- 
centage of all our imports as they received of all our exports. Imports were 
more evenly divided among the main groups than exports. 

The figures for the agricultural group, which at first glance seem somewhat 
large for a country which is itself agricultural, take a quite normal place when it 
is remembered that we must import such commodities as tea, coffee, sugar, citrus 
fruits, rubber, some tobacco, and hides. The fibres and textiles group include 
cotton, silk, wool and wearing apparel, while iron and its products include iron 
and steel generally and heavy machinery not commonly manufactured in Canada. 
Among the non-metallic group are such products as coal, petroleum, clay and 
pottery-ware, glass and glassware, and stone. 

Exports were valued at $1,015 million and imports at $635 million, making 
a total merchandise trade of $1, 650 million. Exports of imported foreign produce 
amounted to $124 million. 


eee | 
TRADE OF CANADA BY CERTAIN DIVISION OF COUNTRIES AND Matin Groups oF COMMODITIES FOR 
CALENDAR YEAR ENDING 1936 (MERCHANDISE ONLY). 
EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGE OF VALUE. 


Non- Non- 
Agri- Fibres, Wood Iron ferrous | metallic All Total 
Countries cultural | textiles and and its metals | minerals other mer- 
products and paper | products and and products | chandise 
products products | products 


| ee | RE | Se | | ce | a | SS 


per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent } per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
EXPORTS TO: 


British Empire. . 28-6 0:7 OF1 4-] 7:6 0:5 1-0 47-6 
United States of 
America 26... 11-6 0-3 14-1 0:6 10-5 1:5 1:8 40-4 
Other Foreign 
Countries....... 6:3 0-2 1-5 0-4 2-8 0-4 0-4 12-0 
Lotals::2: 46-5 1-2 20-7 5-1 20-9 2-4 3-2 100-0 


| | | | | | | 


IMPORTS FROM: 


British Empire... 11:7 8-4 0-6 3°6 1-2 2-1 2-2 29-8 
United States of 

Americal, deste 7:7 5-6 3°4 rWasit 3°8 13-6 7-2 58-4 
Other Foreign 

Countries....... 4-6 1-6 0-3 0-6 0-5 2-5 i ve 11-8 


Total a. 24-0 15-6 4°3 21-3 5+5 18-2 11-1 100-0 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


FARM TENURE IN IOWA. Tenancy Problems and their relation to Agricultural Conser- 
vation by Rainer Schickele and Charles A. Norman, Bulletin 354. Facts on the Farm 
Tenure Situation by Rainer Schickele, Bulletin 356. The National Farm Institute 
Symposium on Land Tenure, Bulletin 357. Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, 

The above is a series of three bulletins dealing with farm tenure in Towa. 
The first of the series dealing with tenancy from the standpoint of conservation 
stresses the effect of the mobility of tenants on soil conservation practices. In 
Iowa it was found that tenants remain on one farm an average of four years, 
one-third of all tenants remaining on the same farms only one year. The two 
underlying causes given for the shifting tenancy are (1) the instability of land 
ownership resulting from land speculation and a heavy debt burden following 
the rise and fall of commodity prices; and (2) the insecurity of tenure. Sugges- 
tions made for the improvement of leasing practices included longer lease terms, 
automatic continuation clause with reasonable notice in case of discontinuance, 
compensation for unexhausted improvements, provision for cash rent adjustments 
during emergency periods, and leases requiring adequate conservational crop 
rotation. 


Bulletin 356 in which are presented data pertaining to the farm tenure 
situation in Iowa, shows a steady trend from ownership to tenancy since 1890. 
This increase has been particularly marked in the case of share-tenancy. 
Tenants and mortaged owners are shown to grow a greater proportion of soil 
depleting crops than free-owners, their farms being in poorer condition as a 
result of the pressure to meet their payments. On the basis of the evidence 
presented the conclusion is reached that greater security of tenure would 
encourage better farm management practices. 


Bulletin 357 presents the report of the Symposium on land tenure of the 
National Farm Institute held at Des Moines, Iowa, February 19 and 20, 1937. 
Papers which are reproduced include “What has happened to the Agricultural 
Ladder” by I. W. Schultz; “The Farm Tenure Situation in the Cotton South” by 
W. W. Alexander; “The Upward Spiral in Tenancy and Our Land Policies in 
Retrospect” by B. H. Hibbard; “Influence of Business Booms and Depressions 
on Farm Income” by G. R. Davies; “State and Federal Responsibilities in 
Improving Farm Tenure’ by Edward A. O'Neal; “State Action on Farm 
Tenancy” by E. J. Meeman; “Credit Policies That Will Give Us a Better 
Agricultural Ladder” by A. 8. Goss; “Farm Tenure Standpoint of Institutional 
Owner” by G. §. Nollen, “Stability for Agriculture” by H. L. Brown; and “Iowa 
Farm Tenancy” by N. G. Kraschel. 





A GRAPHIC SUMMARY OF FARM TENURE. H. A. Turner, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Misc. Pub. 261, 1936. 


This publication which was prepared in co-operation with the Resettlement 
Administration is one of a projected series of 10 publications to be prepared 
under the general direction of O. E. Baker for the purpose of bringing the graphic 
summary of American Agriculture up to date. Presents a very clear picture of 
the farm tenure situation in the United States based on the census reports of 
1930 and 1935. 





FARM TENANCY, Report of the President’s Committee, prepared under the auspices of 
the National Resources Committee, Washington, February, 1937. 


This report presents the findings of a special committee appointed by the 
President of the United States to recommend a long-term program for the 
alleviation of the shortcomings of the farm tenancy system in the United States. 
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The report proper which consists of three parts; findings, recommendations for 
action and official documents, is accompanied by a technical and statistical 
supplement dealing with Farm Tenancy in the United States, Problems asso- 
ciated with Tenancy in the United States and Some Tenure Programs of other 
nations. 

As pointed out in the technical supplement, the number of tenants in the 
United States had increased continuously from 25 per cent of all farmers in 
1880 to 42 per cent in 1935, although a policy of encouraging the ownership of 
farms by their operators was followed consistently throughout the period. 
Factors associated with such a growth include the following: fee-simple owner- 
ship of land, policies for the conversion of public domain into private property, 
speculation and high land values in relation to income, conditions arising from 
the freeing of slaves, credit conditions unfavourable to the purchase of farms by 
their operators, and recurring economic depressions resulting in loss of farms by 
operating owners through bankruptcy, inability of labourers and tenants to 
accumulate operating equipment and funds for making a down payment on a 
farm and increased farm population as a result of the disruption of the normal 
movement of population from the farm to cities. 

Tenant contracts are of several types. Among the most important systems 
of rental payments in the United States are those which provide for cash, live 
stock-share, crop-share, crop-share-cash, and cropper contracts. Leases are 
generally little more than oral agreements usually of one year duration with no 
provision for compensation to the tenant for improvements made. 


Recommendations for action include the following: 


(1) The setting up by the Secretary of Agriculture of an organization to 
be known as the Farm Security Administration, which shall administer the 
proposed Federal policies with regard to tenancy and with which shall be 
affiliated the Farm Security Corporation. 


(2) A program of land purchase and disposition under long-term contracts 
of sale to operating farmers by the proposed Farm Security Corporation. Con- 
tracts of sale to follow a trial lease period of not more than 5 years, payments 
which should be on an approved variable basis to extend over a period of from 
20 to 40 years. In order to prevent the resale of property at a profit following 
a rise in land values it was recommended that the final payment be not receivable 
until the end of the contract period. 

(3) Leasing of land from land owners for periods of 20 years or longer by 
the corporation with a view to sub-leasing the property to farmers for corre- 
sponding periods. 

(4) To create farm holdings of such a size as to form an efficient unit for 
operation as a family-size farm and to aid in the establishment of co-operative 
enterprises which shall overcome any economic disadvantages of such a unit. 

(5) Extension of credit by the corporation to farmers whose equity in their 
holdings falls below the 25 per cent minimum required by the Farm Credit 
Administration as a measure to help present owners avoid losing their farms. 

(6) Provision of a system of rehabilitation loans associated with technical 
guidance to disadvantaged farmers. 

(7) Aid to migratory farm labourers in the form of improved living facilities 
and assistance in becoming tenants. 

(8) A program for acquiring and developing sub-marginal land in accord- 
ance with approved land use practices. 


(9) Measures to discourage land speculation and ownership by non-farmers. 


(10) State legislation providing for written farm leases and added protec- 
tion to tenant rights. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


International Trade.—A continued expansion in world trade was shown 
during 1936 according to figures issued by the League of Nations. The gold 
value of world trade, which had risen by 2 per cent between 1934 and 1935, 
showed a further increase of nearly 8 per cent. This figure does not actually 
represent the increased volume of trade during 1936 for in that year average gold 
prices rose for the first time since 1925, the increase being approximately 2 to 24 
per cent. The increase in volume over 1935 was therefore about 5 per cent and 
at the end of the year the quantum of world trade was approximately only 15 per 
cent below that of 1929. 

During the first six months of 1937 the rise in the gold value of world trade 
was even more marked at 26 per cent. This increase was much influenced 
by rapidly rising prices of wheat, which between June, 1936, and June, 1937, 
rose 76 per cent, nickel 65 per cent, coal 60 per cent, copper 54 per cent, zinc 49 
per cent and lead 45 per cent. It is estimated that prices of raw materials in- 
creased about 22 per cent during the first quarter of the year and as they have 
since remained at comparatively the same level, and the price level of other 
commodities traded in internationally has also risen, the volume of world trade 
for the first half of 1937 has probably increased at about the same rate as during 
1936. 


World Wheat Situation.—World supplies of wheat are the smallest since 
1926 and the carry-over of approximately 245 million bushels is the lowest figure 
since the Great War. The Canadian crop suffered severely from drought and 
the exportable surplus for the present crop year is estimated to be below 100 
million bushels. This is the lowest figure since the short crop of 1919-20, when 
92 million bushels were shipped. The latest official estimate in the United States 
places the combined winter and spring crop at 890 million bushels, an increase 
of 234 million bushels over 1936 and 307 million above the average for the last 
four years. It is expected that 150 million bushels will be available for export. 
The Italian crop is estimated at 295 million bushels—70 million above 1936 and 
France and Greece report increases of 35 and 13 million respectively. The 
German crop is expected to be short by 20 million bushels. The Danubian 
countries are likely to have 70 million bushels for export and Broomhall places 
the exports from the Soviet Union at 30 million. The same authority estimates 
shipments from the Southern Hemisphere during the coming crop year at 176 
million bushels—93 million less than 1936-37, as it is expected the Australian 
surplus will be nearly 40 million bushels below last year and early estimates in 
Argentina report lack of rain in many areas which is hampering seeding and 
retarding early growth. 

44723—1 
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ANNUAL AND Montuiy INpDEx NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








Wholesale Prices 1926 =100 Production (6) 1926 =100 
| Retail ——— i oem — 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal cost of | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volume of pro- tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913:.. 64-0 6%.-6 56-4 77-0 C554 NA eae os OCU E TS Lame eee Shee een 
1914.. 65-5 64-2 64-9 79-0 GGF OG eet ae Co ee. desl eee ee eee 
1915... 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 6123. ci een rec. tats wea ol oar eee ae ee 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 Ta Wed ses fees Si OO rT ee 1. Poulsen Ge Bete RMetE 
191725 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 She Oe ee VS, oe See eee 
1918... 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 Oya ae 2 eae ba) eke 2 oS eal eee eee 
1919... 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920... 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
102 1a: 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1022-27 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923... 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924... 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1G25.=. 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1027s 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 165-6 103-6 110-0 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
19312>. 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1032.2: 66-7 48-4 41-1 60:7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933... 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 ua-o 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935.3. 72-1 63-4 57-1 73-9 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74:6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-7 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1936 
June... i235 64-5 60-8 70-7 80-0 111-1 113-0 45-1 155-0 
July... 74-4 66-3 63-2 71-6 80-4 110-8 112-0 77-5 134-2 
Aug... 76-2 73-3 74-1 71-9 81-0 113-5 115-8 117-6 132-8 
Sept... 76-4 74-4 74-2 74-7 81-1 120-0 123-9 116-6 136-7 
Oct... 77-1 76-3 76-4 76-2 81-1 12155 125-5 90-3 145-9 
Nov.. 77-2 ie ie 75-6 79-5 81-4 118-5 121-7 W290 158-3 
Dec... 79:7 82-4 83-4 80-8 81-7 118-4 121-1 51-0 153-5 
1937 
JAI sa 81-3 86-0 88-3 82-1 81:6 116-9 119-4 42-0 162-5 
Pepi. 82-9 87-0 89-6 82-6 81-7 115-0 117-7 31-4 170-0 
Mar.. 85-5 90-0 93-4 84-2 82-0 118-7 122-4 37-3 178-6 
April.. 86-1 91-4 94-4 86-3 82-2 124-0 128-8 62-3 174-3 
May... 85-1 87-8 89-0 85-7 82-8 122-0 126-1 53-1 189-3 
June, 2. 84-6 83-7 85-1 81-4 82-7 126-0 130-6 29-3 174-1 
Shit oetede 87-5 92-5 97-7 83-9 83-0 126-5 130:9 45-7 148 -2 
AGE. 26% 85-6 84-9 84-6 85-5 83-6 123-4 127-2 51-6 139-9 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products ‘of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 538, and Monthly Mimeographs 1936 and 1937. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926 =100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1936-1937. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1936, subject to revision. 

Production indexes for 1936 were revised due to changes in the seasonals to reflect the influence of 
recent years. Other alterations were the addition of the output of creamery butter and the substitution 
of the production of factory cheese for cheese exports. 


Canadian Economic Situation.—August was marked by a decline in com- 
modity prices. Actually the decline began in the latter part of July but was not 
sufficient to prevent a rise in the monthly wholesale commodity price index for 
July to 87-5 and of the index of prices of Canadian farm products to 92-5. 
Price declines during August ext€nded to almost all commodity groups except 
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animal products, non-metallic minerals and chemicals. A substantial decrease 
in grains occurred but animal products showed a slight gain. The price index 
of all wholesale commodities for August was 85:6 and for Canadian farm pro- 
ducts 84-9. 

The comparatively high prices of wheat and coarse grains, which maintained 
beyond the middle of July, declined in August, and the average price of No. 1 
Manitoba Northern cash wheat for August was almost 14 cents below that for 
July and the net decline for the month was 9 cents. Livestock prices remained 
steady during the two months under review and despite fairly heavy arrivals 
during August, prices were well sustained. 

Increased prices for food since June were mainly responsible for a rise of 
nearly one point in the retail cost of living index. Eggs, butter, cheese, flour, 
potatoes, sugar, tea and pork all advanced in price during August and the index 
for the month was 83:6. 

The first official estimate of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics issued on 
10th September places the wheat crop in the Prairie Provinces at 164 million 
bushels, a slightly better figure than was expected, but still the smallest in five 
consecutive years. Saskatchewan and Eastern Alberta suffered severely from 
drought conditions but Manitoba is harvesting an exceptionally good crop. 

Economic conditions for the first seven months of the year as measured by 
the physical volume of business are at about a 12 per cent higher level than 
during the similar period of 1936. Newsprint, mining and power industries show 
marked gains and the increase in the volume of manufactured goods is nearly 14 
per cent. Export trade has increased nearly 23 per cent and is more widely 
distributed. Employment continues to show moderate improvement and the 
seasonally adjusted index on Ist August was 114-9 (base 1926= 100), a higher 
figure than at any date since the first quarter of 1930. 


The Situation in the United Kingdom.—Economic conditions in the 
United Kingdom continue on a high level and the month of July showed a welcome 
increase in exports accompanied by a decrease in imports. In view of the 
adverse balance of trade of £232 million for the first seven months of the year 
compared with £185 million in 1936 and £115 million in 1935 this condition may 
be regarded with satisfaction even though there is reason to believe that 
“invisible ”’ exports are increasing rapidly at the present time. The increase 
in exports was distributed over all classes of goods. 

The index number of prices of agricultural produce (1911-13100, adjusted 
for wheat and cattle payments) rose slightly during August to 136. Prices of 
barley, fat pigs, eggs, butter, cheese and wool increased while those of wheat, oats, 
fat cattle, sheep and potatues declined. The index for August, 1936, was 124 
and for August, 1935, 120. The number of unemployed continue to decline and 
while it is estimated that nearly ten per cent of insured persons are still without 
work, 511,000 persons who were idle a year ago now have employment. The 
Board of Trade index of wholesale prices (1930=100) rose from 110-7 in May 
and June to 111-5 in July and the cost of living index of the Department of 
Labour (July 1914=—100) advanced 3 points over the May and June figure of 
150 to 153 for July. 


Conditions in the United States of America.—The agricultural position at 
the end of July was the brightest for a number of years. Despite drought losses 
in certain areas the wheat crop is large and prices high. The coming winter 
feeding season promises to be one of high livestock prices and relatively low 
feed costs. While there was a slight levelling off in industrial activity during June 
and July it is not expected it will affect seriously the demand for farm products. 
At July the Bureau of Labour index of farm prices (1909-1914=100) was 125, 
somewhat lower than the figure for the first five months of the year, but one point 
higher than June. 

44723—1} 
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THE ACQUISITION OF LAND IN THE VULCAN-LOMOND AREA OF ALBERTA* 


G. H. Craig anp J. PrRoskKIg 


When settlement began in the southern prairies, all land was of approxi- 
mately the same value. Since the large part of it was open to homesteading! 
and pre-emption? at a nominal figure, without differentiation between soil types 
or other physical features, those farmers who happened to locate on the better 
lands reaped the profits from later increases in value. Many farmers found 
themselves operating on very unproductive soils, suited only to an extensive 
system of farming and were often great distances from towns and transportation 
facilities. In some cases the land reverted very rapidly to the crown through 
abandonment, while in other cases, the values increased but little. Thus the 
settlers began with very different chances of financial progress. 


Varying increments or decrements from changes in the value of land were 
very important in farmers’ financial progress from district to district and within 
very limited regions. The effect of such variation was the first problem which 
arose from the type of land policy instituted in the opening of the west. 


Another closely linked problem was that of recurrent fluctuations in land 
values after settlement. Data will be presented which show the average prices 
paid by operators for their land during different time periods. The wide range 
in prices paid, often for the same parcel of land at different periods, is very 
striking. Naturally then, since buying of land involved the investment of the 
operator’s savings and since it usually entailed the encumbrance of agreements 
of sale or mortgages, the changing price and yield of wheat, and business cycle 
fluctuations, the risk of farming was very materially increased. The present 
debt situation is largely a result of land purchase, usually at times when prices 
were high. During times of depression or drought, the assets of the farmers 
decrease in value and their liabilities increase. It is not only the dry regions 
which are faced with this problem. It is more or less universal in the farming 
world and often the business cycle fluctuations hit hardest in the districts of 
high land values due to the larger proportion of credit which is usually extended. 


Tas.LeE 1.—Meruop or LAND AcQUISITION BY Fivn-YEAR Periops, VutcaAN-LoMonp ArmA or ALBERTA, 1900-1935 








Vulcan District Lomond District 





at Home-| Pre- Pur- Leg- 


Home | Pre- Pur- Leg- 
stead lemption] chase | acies | 1°t@l Total 


stead |emption}] chase | acies 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 












































beak Nas Naor oes ceo cant te 53 6 24 1 84 87 67 3 2 159 
LEON RN Fee iat oon cae EOE pe eee 2 1 Sila | Sei delete 60 28 13 25 1 67 
OLS SLO LOUE Giercetete oer sctraeiere ts aiaeercoin sie tete etal sides ee ee 114 2 116 2 1 66 4 73 
UAV APE Sanaa? SGriaeie nes cicintescl Ie alee. Ornenatn re 16 y 25 2 1 18 2 23 
US Vi UPA aie aati cect omer eed a tear Pochaptnei e' lnasteanor cis 97 6 103 LOW i seetee ote 192 4 206 
LOS0— IOS Deere a hie i ecaiices s axes ap 1A ae oe 32 7 40 GSE ST Eee 60 6 70 

All acquisitions.......... 68 7 341 25 441 133 82 364 19 598 





* This article presents a part of the data obtained in a study of Land Utilization conducted 
in 1935 by the Economics Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation 
with the University of Alberta. The area lies approximately one hundred miles south-east 
of Calgary and is typical of the wheat-growing areas of Alberta. 


1 Homestead grants of 160 acres made to all settlers for the payment of $10 fee and title 
obtainable in three years after completion of certain duties and improvements. 

2 Pre-emption grants of 160 acres to all settlers after 1908 for the sum of $80 plus 
specified duties and improvements to be completed within a period of three years. 
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Settlement and Method of Acquisition.—Many farmers now living in the 
Vulcan-Lomond district got their start by obtaining free land. Land for home- 
steading was thrown open at an earlier date in the Vulcan district—about 1904, 
and in the Lomond district about 1908. Of all the homesteading owners that 
were interviewed, 18 per cent homesteaded before 1905 and 96 per cent before 
1909 in the Vulcan district, (Table 1). Only 65 per cent of the owners home- 
steaded during or before 1909 in the Lomond district. The years 1909-10 were 
those in which the largest amount of land was homesteaded. 


A number of homesteaders pre-empted another quarter at the time they 
filed on their homestead. The earliest pre-emptions reported for both districts 
were between 1908 and 1909. Others acquired land through purchase, one 
operator reporting a purchase as early as 1900 in the Vulcan district, while the 
earliest purchase reported for Lomond district was in 1905. 


Amount of Land Acquired.—A summary has been prepared to show the 
amount of land obtained by homesteading, pre-emption, legacies and purchases. 
This information is assembled in Table 2. 


The figures in Table 2 indicate that of the total land purchased, 52 per 
cent was purchased before 1920 in the Vulcan district and only 20 per cent in 
the Lomond district during the same period. After 1920 Lomond operators 
made more purchases than did those of Vulcan but a higher percentage owned land 
was obtained by purchase over the whole period in the Vulcan than in the 
Lomond district (81 per cent as compared with 69 per cent). The abandon- 
ment of 1921-24 and subsequent resettlement was responsible for the larger 
number of Lomond purchases after 1920. 


TABLE 2.— ACREAGE OF LANDS ACQUIRED BY THE O WNER OPERATORS OF FARMS BY HOMESTEADS, PRE- 
EMPTIONS, LEGACIES AND PURCHASE IN THE VULCAN AND LOMOND DistTRIctTs or ALBERTA 











Vulcan District Lomond District 
Method of acquisition Per cent Per cent 
Acres total land Acres total land 
obtained obtained 
ie cee ares wor bok ha Le ee co te 10, 960 11 21,688 18 
Perr ee tir clei Ben aes fm chine ied arte back 120 1 12,800 10 
jf ER TERS hs lok aiat Eis AE Re aes oat eR ae eee at 7,739 7 4,000 3 
WI TW bye as Sees aah I rai Rave get A ire Re oO 19,819 19 38,488 31 
Ur eumnos DetOre 1070) 28.502 hon b sdb kts aos bu ROR 44,576 42 17,120 14 
Perenasem looters oc os ae ak kc coe tee 40,936 39 67,761 55 
i SGN Faia Nk Re oR eine nen a a 85,512 81 84,881 69 
Metal land obtained soa. he died. os 105, 331 100 123, 369 100 





Establishing the Land Unit.—The average original holding of the Vulcan 
farmers was 271 acres, while that of Lomond was 214 acres. The range of 
addition per operator for those that made any additions varied from 80 to 640 
acres for Vulcan and 160 to 224 acres in the Lomond district. 

Not all operators, however, made additions beyond their original holdings. 
Of the 186 operators involved in the Vulcan district (Table 3), 38 per cent made 
no additions. In the Lomond district, of the 216 operators involved, 23 per cent 
made no additions, while 51 per cent made no more than one. Lomond 
operators discovered the need for larger farms and, consequently, made a larger 
number of additional acquisitions. 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF THOSE MAKING ADDITIONS TO ORIGINAL HOLDINGS IN THE VULCAN . 
AND LoMonD Districts oF ALBERTA, 1900-1935 


Vulcan District Lomond District 
Number of acquisitions Number | Operators Number | Operators 
of making of making 
operators | acquisitions} operators | acquisitions 
number per cent number per cent 
Original holdmomeres hearer eee eee oe) re Sere 186 100-0 216 100-0 
Hire RUterOn emer ooh e eee ne ee ons wee kr 115 61-8 167 77:3 
MOCOn HELIO e. sae nein tee. ieee pes tee Ns wre, See 62 33°3 106 49-0 
Hire AGU iGioti ns ee eee eee Shear Son 2 We ee 34 18-3 56 25-9 
OUrtD SAC 1lOl ee teehee cho cal te Lee Beet: 21 Lor’ Bil 14-4 
PUG AUTOM ACH es eee ele oe oats oats niece saeco Phe 12 6-5 11 5-1 
SINE SACO SELGN fae mete et i ose ite ec es 6 3-2 6 2-8 
Naventi GOdwelthiyen aan o> ot elk Cee ee ns rent 1 0-5 3 1-4 


Price Paid fer Land.—The price paid for land depends upon a number of 
factors, such as soil type, prices of farm products, time of purchase, access to 
good roads, distance from market and community services. Again, the ex- 
pansion of the size of farm holding has increased the demand at times for land 
and temporarily raised its price. Last, but not least, is “land speculation,” 
which may be responsible for temporary increases in the price of land. 


TaBLe 4.—LAND PURCHASED IN VULCAN AND LOMOND DiIstTRIcTS oF ALBERTA, BY Fivze- YEAR 
Perriops, 1900-1905 


Vulean District Lomond District 

Date of No. Average No. | Average 

purchase of Acres Price cash of Acres Price cash 

pur- bought | peracre| pay- pur- bought | per acre pay- 

chases ment chases ment 

$ p.c. $ p.c 

1OCQ-1 904 foieee cence. kc 1 160 5-00 DOG Peo orciees a ole Rove a LE aa ee 
1905-1900 See eee 21 5, 180 21-93 39 3 480 14-75 70 
TOTQTG IA eee ane 5b) 12.885 21-67 37 23 4,160 13-43 88 
pi 8 A Ca 8 or Bee 112 | 24,911 27-68 47 65 | 12,000 17-47 ad 
1900-191079 27 foe 189 | 43,136 25-11 43 91 16, 640 16-38 80 
TODD 1004 3 Seep eee tek, 15 4,640 29-091 36 18 3, 600 10-851 54 
GPA MOP A0 nee tals Ak rc oh Re 95 26, 520 24-13 39 191 47,431 7-54 51 
PORE LOR Se eine born antes 32 8,816 24-522 23 60 | 16,410 9-202 S19) 
1920-1030 ee ee. ae. 142 | 39,976 24-78 35 269 | 67,441 8-12 48 
Total, 1900-1935... Soli c8a5112 24-96 40 360 | 84,081 9-76 56 


1Purchases largely contracted in 1920 before the great fall in wheat prices. 
2{ncludes numerous purchases made on bushelage basis without stated interest. 


Table 4 summarizes the price paid per acre by five-year periods. A total 
of 83,112 acres of land were purchased in the Vulcan district at a cost of 
$2,074,120, of which 40 per cent was paid down as a cash payment. In the 
Lomond district, 84,081 acres of land were purchased at a cost of $820,420, of 
which 56 per cent was a cash payment. Land was sold at a much higher figure 
per acre in the Vulcan district, the average purchase price being $24.96 as com- 
pared with $9.76 in the Lomond district. 
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In the Vulcan district, the highest prices were paid during 1915-24 period. 
The high prices for farm products, because of war-time demand, resulted in a 
rise in prices of land during this period. 

Although there was a drop in the prices of farm products in 1920, land values 
continued to rise in the Vulcan district, and an average of $29.09 per acre was 
reached for the 1920-24 period, due to the transactions in 1920. 

The prices paid for land in the Lomond district follow farm prices quite 
closely. The highest average price per acre purchased was for the 1915-19 
period, when an average of $17.47 per acre was paid. There was a decided 
decline in the next five-year interval, and land sold during this period averaged 
only $10.85 per acre. 

As the relative productivity of the land became known, there was a tre- 
mendous decline in the average price paid per acre from the 1905-19 period, to 
that of 1920-35 in the Lomond district. During the former period land was 
purchased at an average price of $16.38, while during the latter it was purchased 
for $8.12. Only a slight decline was noticed in the Vulcan district due to 
continued productivity on a comparable basis with the previous period. Dur- 
ing the 1900-19 period the average price paid per acre was $25.11 and during the 
1920-35 period the average purchase price was $24.78. It is quite evident that 
the more stable production of the Vulcan district was reflected in the land values. 

Table 5 presents a frequency distribution of prices paid per acre in both the 
Vulean and Lomond districts. Less than 4 per cent of land was purchased for 
$5 an acre or less in the Vulcan district, while 28 per cent of the total purchase 
was made at $5 an acre or less in the Lomond district. 

Of the Vulcan sales 53 per cent were made at over $20 an acre, while only 
9 per cent of the Lomond transactions took place at over $20 an acre and sales 
were reported over $35 an acre. 


TaBLE 5.—Pricus Paro PER ACRE OF LAND IN THE VULCAN AND LoMonp Districts or ALBERTA, 





1900-1935 
ee ee0O000EO00—00SSSSSSSSSSaMMwoOo>u@*7€ToOD"Wwm''9"'— 
Vulcan District Lomond District 

Range of prices paid Cumu- Cumu- 

Number |} Per cent lative Number | Per cent lative 

per cent per cent 

$ 

CaO ae OO ee water c aPter iors nek seec a ole steuansr ene 12 4 4 102 28 28 

PAO LO LOOM ean r tate ftnise cence Sienstet: 29 9 1183 124 oD 63 

TOY COWL STS OO: doce Stee rac GID OOO 47 14 Df 63 18 81 

TNS OWES O MOTD) oP onbiadeta es cin eee toners RGrearae Ose 67 20 47 39 10 91 

A Dt Wie Past OL) cask eau seats cs swe lteter ea “i 21 68 25 i 98 

DAN (I eeTO WG Dae mncsh ees Re Olio ek Na tatoo Oe on 10 78 1 1 

SOTO 35 OO Meret ree eae seers oie are 18 5 83 6 ye 100 
SF ROL-20 100 ee ee ee noe Notereekats wien 15 5 SOM eA re rains ee eaatoats, | bre Mele gins 
7G GUE PaO ce eataiela ucts aele aiiieeg 6 OMA gras ox 10 x 1d: ere acc) eee amet ee BRL u ko 
ABO t=—-SOROO MS ee. secretes eed em veel ercleleinio cts otel's ile 5 OG [Renee ee eter ets | Seat n grate folie 
BOSOTE5 Se OOM aw cee oe oie eeoicteieceraiaee 4 1 CWE Pile oe eae |B. See aed oa lee Oe eee 
Mss KOTOR EDs ean ena ota Sinica chy ora 3 il OS is een hc ei TL gens moe [Oca ttauaka eerie 
AN Wie (0. secs apoio dogt case dc OE 2 il Oey | errr res ne |e osiorecs | useustnieue eke 
(An OUETAN NOE 5 ees eRe r Daan Ore oo Geno Bor 2 1 LCV ea Bee eer eyes cian e [Aenea tain oe 
FEE Ld Sash 34a aeons nts aye, 6 aM «ante vee cts: 1 H T4 9), Con RG Far) ie Mend oede & Seen 

331 100 100 360 100 100 


+Less than half of one per cent. 


The range of prices paid for the Vulcan district was from $1.561 per acre pur- 
chased in the 1930-35 period up to $752 per acre purchased in the 1920-24 period. 
The range for the Lomond district was from $0.94 per acre for the 1925-29 


1Purchase of very rough land. 2 Purchase of land adajcent to town of Vulcan. 
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period to $32 per acre for the 1930-35 period. This latter purchase was made 
on a bushelage basis, and therefore at a relatively high figure due to greater risk 
for the vendor. 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE PRicE PaAip PER ACRE OF LAND PURCHASED BY Soil CLASSES IN THE VULCAN 
District or ALBERTA, 1900-1935 


Black- Vulcan Carman- 
Date of spring fine Vulcan Vulcan Vulcan gay All 
purchase silt sandy silt loam clay fine Vulcan 
loam loam loam loam sand 


a fh | cece | eee | a | ET 


LOO 3 OU ie rae aoe Lip eee teaee vant ee BAG eee 0 OO. Teh meteors hear aayetieae te Lo con ree aee 5 00 
1905s 1900. Sees Tas keto ede 21 65 21 09 25 00 17 55 25 00 31 54 21 93 
TOL OSI O14) od ian ieed. See 21 03 19 67 20 64 23 56 23 97 21 02 21 67 
DOA LD Woe aint Ae ae en i 28 05 24 97 26 72 29 91 29 11 23 03 27 68 

LOOOTEGLO NL Ast, Sus te: 24 57 23 31 24 95 25 64 26 96 23 85 25 11 
19201 Adee eels. Fie ae Seek 2 28 75 15 62 28 57 BO LB bce Lee 8 54 29 09 
1 Og OT OZ seas We Ried betas cic wet 27 52 18 25 26 51 33 24 18 64 11 42 24 13 
LOCUS OSS Aba sotee dts cece. Jer 19 25 25 98 17 84 39 90 13 58 30 00 24 52 

PA SS Re Gites 26 15 19 90 24 62 39 37 17 13 12 02 24 78 

Total, 1900-1935..... 25 24 21 37 24 80 32 44 22 39 ire 24 96 


TABLE 7.—AVERAGE Price Parp PER ACRE OF LAND PURCHASED BY Sort CLASSES IN THE LOMOND 
Districr or ALBERTA, 1900-1935 








Sundial Lomond Lomond 
Date of silt Armada east Lomond fine Lomond All 
purchase clay clay clay loam sandy fine Lomond 
loam loam loam loam san 


0 es ey ha, 


OTN aE OE a csp enews sale nui eNaaaaseal| vce hs sock cata eons oh Cue al Ptote a tatcatalsegueenees es fsa ee GR pe eet 
DOG LOUD Slots fe ah ie e816 da Sea Ree er cote Ne ee A ROS RO Te 73 01s eh ie ee ie 14 75 
LOL QL OILS. hee cu miles acedt ae 10 00 15 62 7 34 13 08 9 58 10 00 13 43 
Oe EO Les eon sare we eee 19 69 20 18 16 18 16 95 21 51 15 92 17 47 
YU ted LEY bY ele aig ern 3 18 30 18 52 15 81 15 46 17 53 14 61 16 38 
LO 2G OTA mde eepont & a5 Wie tee Re | x were Ree 5 09 10 71 1 AY SAT A AS Roe: oe Bare 10 85 
LO2G I 29: Ga eet erata Sra ete et 9 25 9 30 779 7 07 7 40 4 72 7 54 
NSCS Or: Sse hana ke one 9 72 9 08 10 10 10 42 10 34 4 48 9 20 
EPA SU titi agree tale na 9 64 9 09 8 51 8 54 8 50 4 69 8 12 
Total, 1900-1935..... 12 28 10 24 9 95 10 23 9 93 7 21 9 76 





1Largely on a bushelage basis discounted here at an average rate of interest and average period of 
repayment. 


Tables 6 and 7 summarize the price paid per acre for land on various soil 
types for both districts. At an early date unusually high prices were paid for 
land on the Carmangay fine sand. This is a fertile sand and required a mini- 
mum of cultivation in the first few years. The 1900-19 average price per acre 
was $23.85, which was slightly higher than the price paid for the land on the 
Vulcan Fine Sandy Loam. However, when the later productivity of the soil 
became better known and continued cropping reduced yields, the price per acre 
dropped to $12.02 for the 1920-35 period. Only one sale as high as $30 per acre 
was reported for the 1930-35 period and this was on a bushelage basis For the 
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long-time average of 1900-35, the land sold at an average figure of $17.11 per 
acre on the same soil type which was considerably lower than the price paid on 
the other soil types. 

Only the purchases on the Vulcan loam and Blackspring silt loam showed an 
increase in purchase price for the 1920-35 period when compared to 1900-19 
average, the most decided increase being on the Vulcan loam due in some mea- 
sure to its proximity to the town of Vulcan. 

No such increases were noted for the Lomond district as figures in Table 7 
indicate. All purchases were at a much lower average price per acre for the 
1920-35 period when compared to the 1905-19 average. Adjustment to lower 
farm prices and low yields is gradually being made through decreased land 
values. 





Lend Credit.—The purchase of land has been an important factor in the 
extension of credit to farmers of the prairies. Many farmers with only a mini- 
mum of net worth assumed heavy obligations through the purchase of land on 
agreements of sale. The amounts of indebtedness for which the land was 
security will be presented in another article on farm indebtedness, in which will 
be presented the proportionate amounts of cash and credit involved in the pur- 
chase of land by the operators. 

Table 8 summarizes the percentage of cash payments for both districts. 
Two-thirds of all transactions carried cash payments of 50 per cent or less in the 
Vulcan district as compared with a little over two-fifths of the Lomond trans- 
actions. The absolute amount of cash payments was much less in the latter 
district. 


TABLE 8.—DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE CasH PAYMENTS ON LAND PURCHASES IN THE VULCAN AND 
Lomonpb Districts or ALBERTA, 1900-1935 
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Vulcan District Lomond District 
Percentage of cash paid Number Cumu- Number Cumu- 
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Of the 282 transactions in the Vulcan district, 67 or 24 per cent were all cash 
deals, and only 16 or 6 per cent made no cash payments at the time of purchase. 
In the Lomond district, of the 339 transaction, 154 or 45 per cent were all cash 
deals, and 27 or 8 per cent made no cash payment at the time the purchase 
was made. The larger proportion of cash deals in the Lomond district was due 
to the smaller amounts of money required to complete cash deals. 


Recent Developments in Buying Land.—Within the last few years, and 
particularly in the Lomond district, there has been a trend toward buying land 
on a bushel basis. Apparently the purchasers of land have resorted to this type 
of contract in order to allow for the fluctuation of wheat prices from year to 
year. The details of the contract vary, but an example may be cited here to 
illustrate the type of agreement that is made. A purchase of 320 acres of land 
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was made for 8,000 bushels of wheat—payments to be one-third of crop until 
paid in full, the original bushelage contract including whatever interest the seller 
had calculated. The purchase price ranged from 5 bushels per acre to 31 bushels 
for the Lomond district and from 18 to 47 bushels in the Vulcan! district. 

This change in the type of sale contract is indicative of the trend toward 
adjusting land values to the productivity of the soil, but more especially to 
minimize the risk involved in the values of wheat from year to year and period 
to period. It is merely a shifting of more of the risk to the vendor of land. 





1 This has been calculated for the tables on present value basis of 83 cent wheat amortized 
for 20 years at 6 per cent. 


TRENDS IN LAND TENURE IN CANADA 
S. C. Hupson 


Beginning with the Seigneurial system under French rule, land tenure in 
Canada has passed through several well defined stages to arrive at what is gen- 
erally considered a system of owner-operated farms. Under French rule, the 
ownership of all land was vested in the crown, large tracts being granted to fav- 
oured noblemen in return for certain services. These seigneurs in turn, sub- 
divided their holdings among the habitants who tilled the soil and paid such dues 
as was demanded of them by their seigneur, payment generally being made in 
kind. Other systems of tenure tried included the quit-rent system which was 
introduced from the Eastern States, leasehold from the crown, leasehold from the 
clergy and leasehold from private individuals. Increasing demand for demo- 
cratic rights both in government and land tenure led to the adoption of land 
policies which have facilitated and promoted ownership. Such a policy has been 
continued in various forms for almost a century. So strong is the feeling that 
a system of owner-operated farms is essential to the stability of the agricultural 
industry and the economic well-being of a nation that in recent years in Canada, 
as in many other countries, legislation was passed providing for debt adjust- 
ment and moritoria in order that farmers might be aided in retaining possession 
of their farms. 

Since the outstanding feature of 
the Canadian land tenure system 
is the owner-operated farm, it is 
interesting to examine the equity 
of owner-operators in the farm 
land of Canada. As shown in 
Chart I the equity of owner-oper- 
ators in Canadian farms in 1930 
@2EGbabée_ee&&f amounted to about 67 per cent, 
PEL NS. NB Que Ont men. Suk are 8¢. that of landlords 17 per cent and 

bien Tea Fe a ae - mortgagees 16 per cent!. By prov- 

aoe beeruriabee: oan oe nee inces the owner-operator’s equity 
varied from about 86 per cent for 

the three Maritime Provinces to 51 per cent for Manitoba. The change 
in the distribution of equity in the farm land of the Prairie Provinces between 
1930 and 1985 is shown in Chart II. Whereas in 1930 the equity of owner- 
operators amounted to 56 per cent for the three Prairie Provinces, in 1935 











1 Approximate only. Owner-operators’ equity in farms in Canada calculated by subtracting 
mortgage indebtednes from value fully owned farms and dividing result by value of all land 
and buildings less calculated value of owned portion of partly-owned farms. In calculating 
value of owned portion of partly-owned farms the average value per acre of all farms was 
multiphed by acres owned. 
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it had dropped to 40 per cent. This decrease in owners’ equity was taken up 
by the mortgagees whose equity increased from 16 to 26 per cent and by the 
landlords class which controlled 34 per cent of the investment in farm real 
estate in 1935 compared with 28 
per cent in 1930. This downward 
trend in the proportion of the 
value of farm property actually 
belonging to owner-operators is the 
principal problem in land tenure in 
Canada at this time. During a 
depression such as was experienced 
between 1929 and 1933 in all lines 
of activity expenses must be cut 
to a minimum in order to balance 
a reduced income. Any industry 
such as farming which has a rela- 
tively high proportion of fixed 
costs must meet its obligations 
from savings or suffer liquidation. 
Leeroy WUheenars This is more particularly true in 
pee crater ae ae tae aan AIS: areas devoted to specialized crops 
193 \ eee. such as wheat in Western Sees 
Op ., since in addition to involving a 
Moe Caesars Li Reig ooa2 high cash outlay they are less self- 
Chart II. Distribution of Equity in Farms in the sufficient from the standpoint of 
Prairie Provinces, 1931 and 1936. meeting their own needs. This fact 
along with the occurrence of drought and depression at the same time is largely 
responsible for the present tenure situation in the Prairie Provinces. 
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Tasue I.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS ACCORDING TO TENURE STATUS BY PRovINcES, 1901-1936 







































































Prince New = Fs British 

: Nova . | Mani- |Saskat Alberta iz 

Year Tenure Status Canada RES Senta paca Quebec | Ontario} {oba | chewan erta peer 
TROL ONWDOG ors ves vaten's sites 87-0 94-1 96-3 94-2 89-8 79-8 88-9 96-1 95-8 80-2 
Partly owned.......... 4.4 eat 1-3 2-5 re 5-9 6-1 2-3 2-0 4-5 
Rented. 5 sex une kot < 8-6 2°8 2-4 3°3 6-1 14-3 5-0 1-6 2-2 15-3 
Matal aut ies..4 100-0! 100-0} 100-0| 100-0| 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 
1911 Owned ery yas ve. nee 88-5 95-5 95-3 94-6 92-2 82-1 83-4 90-6 92-0 85-6 
iPartlveOwned ae eee ee a: 3:6 1-6 0-8 1:5 2-0 4-2 6-2 5-7 4.2 3-2 
Ren Ged serene ries. 7-9 2-9 3°9 3-9 5-8 13-7 10-4 3:7 3°8 11-2 

“Torta reer. era 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 ~ 100 0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1921 Oiwitedtelesyacmieys ce roraensthe 86.5 95-6 96-1 96-1 94-9 85-2 82-0 77-6 80-3 86-3 
Par ty Owaloc seman ee 5-6 2-4 1:8 Lov 1:8 4-6 6-7 11-6 10-0 4-4 
Rented Meter ees eee tc. 7-9 2-0 2-1 2-2 3-3 10-2 ies: 10-8 9-7 9-3 
ARGS iti Gan 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1931 Owned, mortgage free. 51-7 62-4 84-4 77-3 63-4 48-3 42-0 35-6 43-9 60-5 
Owned, mortgaged..... 28-7 31-6 9-8 16-6 29-6 33-6 27-9 30-7 29-0 21-4 
iPartlviOwnedeenee os ee 9-4 4.2 3°1 3-4 3-2 6-9 11-8 18-2 15-0 7-1 
ERC IN COC AE tetera wns Neneeccoes 10-2 1-8 2-7 Dirt 3°8 11-2 18-3 15-5 12-1 11-0 
LOtaI ec ase 100-0 100-0 160-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1936* | Owned, mortgage free}. ae fa | ME MCP Pene | ee arrests lente Petrone | edreeeatome reas] | exey’eaaneb ste 33°8 17-0 ZS Sh lnerseeeere 
Owned, mortgaged..... 2G el oh com tties Aa yance tes, El [in AS Soil (saa (Oe ROO 33°8 43-7 388-5 Bere as roe 
Parntivy OWwnedeann ceo. CLOG Ie sen CRer neta Wea eeete EVA estes Sicrals cil namo eared leneacapmon Rca 11-8 18-9 [Gebs ieee ree 
Ronbed ee sane aor acess UG On eee are ea li nuetarnera Ute Peete Neaes | oe cay ahevie coues| iis otersictec® 20-6 20-4 1GiQeeerecer rs 
Total, Aol enw ht een ne eae eae eee 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0]........ 
eee ee ees ee eee ee ee Ae ere pone ee ies ee 

*Total for three Prairie Provinces only. +Data available 1931 and 1936 only. 


Source: Census of Canada 1901, 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1936. 
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Turning to the distribution of farms according to tenure status (Table I) 
we find that in 1930 for Canada as a whole, 80 per cent were fully owned while 
the remainder were almost evenly divided between partly owned and rented. 
Of those that were fully owned, 52 per cent were reported free from mortgage 
debt while 29 per cent were mortgaged. In 1901, on the other hand, 87 per cent 
of the farms were owned, 4 per cent partly owned and nearly 9 per cent rented. 
This increase in the proportion of partly-owned farms was spread over all prov- 
inces except Quebec. 

One of the most common means of increasing the size of a farm business is 
to rent a neighbouring farm. That extensive use has been made of this method 
is shown by the fact that between 1921 and 1931, there was a greater propor- 
tional increase in land area falling in that tenure class than in number of farms, 


indicating a more rapid growth in size of farm within the partly-owned group. 
(Table 2). 


Tase I].—Prercentace Distrinution or LAND IN FARMS ACCORDING TO TENURE STATUS BY Provinces, 1921-1936 
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Year Tenure status Canada|Edward| Nova | Bruns- | Quebec| Ontario) Mani- |Saskat-| alberta] Col- 
Island | Scotia | wick toba |chewan umbia 
10215 SO wieder eee ree 78-6 95-2 96-6 96-1 95-2 84-9 75-7 70-5 71-4 79-2 
Parttlyjownedaens eee. 12-1 3-1 2-0 2-1 2-2 6-3 10-8 18-1 17-9 10-5 
IVeDTeds ae ater yy. ter. 9-3 1-7 1-4 1-8 2-6 8-8 13-5 11-4 10-7 10:3 

Total eee eeee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1931 Owned, mortgage free}. 37-4 60-1 82-4 72-9 60-4 47-8 31-6 25-4 30-0 48-8 
Owned, mortgaged..... 27-7 32-9 11-9 19-8 32-1 33°3 29-1 28-6 24-0 18-0 
Parily. ownedaeen eee: 22-4 5-8 3-8 5-0 4-5 9-8 19-9 St 30-7 23-5 
Rien ted ee rsae eee 12-5 1-2 1-9 2-3 3-0 9-1 19-4 14-9 15-3 9-7 
A Moje LAR Lee NA A 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-6 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ISS Geet Owned nese cee AO Ae pate, Je lake See ame] temereere ae | camara: | cemeteries 58-3 48-0 A238) 7| gene ate 
Partly owned...c 5 acc8 tote Rs tee ta OF mann ly, Birorcotol Sea ie sen aand|lisce octane 19-9 33-0 ode Suleman 
Tipp LCe er, ak) oe LR Bol Rpt ngieeiy ie uate mal re cowie | Meee (2 Re ete 21-8 19-0 Lo a nee 
LUO Ga Les earn TOO = 0h eee Re avon eae a] eee 100-0 100-0 LOOZOR eee 

*Total for three Prairie Provinces only. {Data available 1931 only. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1921, 1931 and 1936. 


Tas.e II].—Prrcentace DistRimuTION OF FARMS IN CANADA ACCORDING TO ForM or TENANCY BY Provinces, 1921-1931 
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Year Form of tenancy Canada|Edward| Nova | Bruns- | Quebec| Ontario} Mani- |Saskat-| aiperta Col- 
Island | Scotla | wick toba | chewan umbia 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1921 Wasghtae erent. aat ae 51-4 69-3 92-3 92-5 78-3 80-0 24-5 13-5 39-1 75-4 
Ro ZT ee alle ARI 9 iat pete 48-0 Bye 2:3 4.2 21-1 19-5 74-8 86-3 69-6 32-5 
Part cash-part share.... 0-6 7-6 5-4 3:3 0-6 0:5 0-7 0-2 0-3 0-1 
4 Covi) Paes ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1931 Coshis. & Weegee aan: 46-2 88-0 93-4 91:3 79-1 82-9 24-7 1325 22-7 86-5 
lapzW ere apy? eheg se Det nl ests 52-8 11-1 6-2 8-6 20-5 16-5 72-7 85-4 76-3 13-4 
Part cash-part share.... 1-0 0-9 0-4 0-1 0-4 0-6 2-6 1-1 1-0 0-1 
(EO tats te cree 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 190-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





Source: Census of Canada 1921-1931. 


Comparing the proportion of all farms in each tenure status for the different 
provinces of Canada great variation is noted. While in Prince Edward Island 
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less than 2 per cent of the farms 
were rented in 1930, in Manitoba 
over 18 per cent of the farms were 
operated by tenants. In the Mari- 
time Provinces and Quebec, te- 
nancy has never attained impor- 
tant proportions. Apart from the 
partly-owned-partly-rented group 
in which slight increases occurred, 
between 1901 and 1931 the pro- 
portion of all farms in the Mari- 
time Provinces which were rented 
decreased, while for the Province 
of Quebec a decrease occurred both 
in partly-owned and rented farms. 
Farm tenancy in Ontario and Bri- 
tish Columbia is of almost equal 
importance, 11 per cent of all 
farms being rented in 1930 and 
7 per cent partly owned. This 
represents a slight decrease from 
earlier periods. The Prairie Prov- 
inces, however, present a different 
situation. Although in 1901 only 


1931 


Chart III. Number in each tenure class per 1,000 about 3 per cent of the farms were 


gainfully 
1901-1931. 


increase occurred in partly-owned land 


employed in agriculture in Canada, rented, by 1936 almost 20 per 


cent were in this class. A similar 
making these provinces by far the most 


important from the standpoint of tenancy. 


The relative importance of dif- 
ferent forms of tenancy is shown 
in Table 3. Between 1920 and 
1930 a slight increase occurred in 
share leases relative to those on a 
cash basis. In 1930, 53 per cent 
of the farms rented were leased on 
a share basis while 46 per cent 
were leased for cash and 1 per cent 
were on a part cash and part share 
basis. The distribution of the dif- 
ferent forms of lease between prov- 
inces indicates a wider use of the 
share basis of renting in crop 
farming areas where the risk is 
generally higher, 85 per cent of the 
rented farms being on share basis 
in Saskatchewan, 76 per cent in 
Alberta and 73 per cent in Mani- 
toba. In the Eastern Provinces 
and British Columbia, on the other 
hand, the cash lease predominates. 

In an established agricultural 
area, farm ownership may be at- 
tained through inheritance or pur- 
chase. In most cases if a young 
man desires to farm he must work 
as a farm labourer for a term 
of years, either at home as an 
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Chart IV. Number in each tenure class per 1,000 
gainfully employed in Agriculture in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1911-1936. 
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“unpaid” family labourer or elsewhere as a hired man, until he has accumulated 
sufficient capital to enable him to make the necessary down payment on a farm, 
stock and equipment. A more common method is that of accumulating suffi- 
cient capital to rent a farm while a member of the farm labourer group and 
remaining a tenant until in a financial position to purchase. This process which 
is generally referred to as the agricultural ladder is shown in Charts 3 and 4 
for Canada and the Prairie Provinces for the periods 1901 to 1931 and 1911 to 
1936, respectively. While during the period 1901 to 1911 it would appear that for 
Canada as a whole, progress along the agricultural ladder was increasing in 
rapidity as evidenced by the higher proportion of full-owners, the period since 
1911 has been one of retarded progress. This is particularly true in the case 
of the Prairie Provinces where although in 1911, 660 out of every 1,000 gain- 
fully employed in agriculture were owners, by 1936 less than 400 out of every 
1,000 were farm owners. Such an accumulation of workers in the labourer 
brackets of the agricultural ladder can be eliminated only through migration to 
other industries or by improved conditions which will facilitate movement 
toward their ultimate goal which is farm ownership. While the most essential 
condition to bring about such a change is continued and lasting improvement 
in the economic position of agriculture, improved tenancy and farm credit con- 
ditions are only slightly less important. 


PRODUCERS RETURNS FROM SALES OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES ON 
CONSIGNMENT TO TORONTO COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


W.-C. Hopper 


In connection with the survey of the marketing and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables conducted in 1936 in Toronto information was obtained 
respecting returns obtained by producers in different districts of Ontario for 
commodities sold on consignment. From representative samples of consignment 
sales of various products on which transportation was paid by the commission 
merchant the figures shown in Table 1 were compiled. It was possible to obtain 
these data through the co-operation of commission merchants who permitted 
the examination of their books. 


TastE 1—Net RETURNS TO PRODUCERS IN DIFFERENT DIsTRIcTS OF ONTARIO FROM FRESH FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES SOLD ON CONSIGNMENT IN TORONTO IN 1935 


District 
Burlington | Niagara | Leamington Peet: 
cents cents cents cents 

Net return at farm or shipping point...............+2.- 78 +7 78-0 7c 65-4 
Transportation, express, boat or truck................ 7-4 8-1 14-1 OAH 
Handlingicommission. or charge. .... 2... oi. -aecken ee 1-4 1-4 1-4 0-9 
Selina Gorn nvisston east ty eee 6 weet ate eae 12-5 12-5 12-4 12-0 
Wholesale selling price: vi si4.2:. nee eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


The net returns decreased from 78-7 cents for each dollar of sales to shippers 
located in the Burlington district to 65-4 cents to shippers located in Northern 
Ontario. The differences in returns for the districts shown were almost entirely 
the result of differences in transportation costs as the distance from the market 
increased. In the case of blueberries from Northern Ontario the handling charges 
were only 0:9 cents per dollar of sales. The handling charge was a rate per 
package and blueberries are a fairly high priced article relative to other products. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


ELEMENTS OF FARM MANAGEMENT, John A. Hopkins, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Agricultural Economics, Iowa State College. Prentice Hall, New York. 390 pages 
and index. 


Professor Hopkins has prepared a text book for students of farm manage- 
ment which by its conciseness and readable presentation should prove of great 
value not only to students but to all who are interested in the field of Farm 
Management. In his introductory chapter the author states the economic 
problem of the farmer is that of obtaining the greatest possible return from his 
resources. He suggests that the solution to the problem has two phases “(1) the 
efficient operation of the farm itself and (2) provision for the most satis- 
factory and profitable arrangements with persons in businesses outside the 
farm.” In the succeeding chapters of his book the author brings together the 
principles which lie behind these two phases of the solution to the farmer’s 
problem. 

Summarizing the chapters dealing with the questions of specialization or 
diversification and the choice of enterprises, the writer advances these main 
principles. “(1) From each group of competing enterprises, select that enter- 
prise which promises the greatest net return from the farm as a whole. (2) 
Combine with the main enterprise whatever complementary enterprises are 
needed to provide outlets for crops or to furnish sources of materials or services 
needed either by live stock or crops, and (3) finally, in order that any labour 
or other resource which is not being fully used by these enterprises can be made 
to contribute to the income, select as a supplementary enterprise some enterprise 
which will utilize it.” 

The second main section of this book is headed, “Organizing the farm and 
the Farmer’s Resources.” Here the steps leading to successful organization of 
the farms are discussed, including the inventory, the farm budget, the principles 
of diminishing physical output and of diminishing economic returns. Farm 
records provide the operator with a means of checking the results of his budgetary 
plan and permit him to improve his technique from year to year. Dr. Hopkins 
illustrates his points by frequent use of farm management results, taken chiefly 
from Iowa farm records. 

One section of the book is devoted to a discussion of the crop system on a 
farm, and one to the livestock system. These sections deal with the factors to 
be considered in determining the size of these enterprises in relation to the avail- 
able amount of land, labour and capital. Detailed records are presented to show 
the physical requirements necessary to produce the various crops and classes of 
live stock. This kind of information is all a part of the development of a satis- 
factory farm budget. 

Another chapter of the book is devoted to the efficient use of labour. Dis- 
cussing labour as a limiting factor in farm operations Dr. Hopkins states that 
“The farmer should be concerned not about whether there is a scarcity of labour, 
but which jobs should be done and which left undone at prevailing farm prices 
and wage levels.”’ One aspect of the farm labour problem that is frequently 
overlooked is that of selecting a hired man suited for a particular type of work 
on the farm, and the importance of this is stressed by the author. Another 
important feature is that of planning the farm work in such a way that the 
hired help will be kept busy continuously. 

To complete the picture and tie in the problems of production with those 
of marketing, the writer has included chapters dealing with co-operation, 
financing and marketing. In the chapter on co-operation, consideration is given 
to the exchange of labour among farmers, the co-operative ownership of farm 
machinery and to farmers’ co-operative marketing organizations. One of the 
most interesting forms of such organizations is the co-operative farm manage- 
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ment association where one to two hundred farmers collectively employ a trained 
farm management specialist to supervise and analyse their records. 

The chapter on financing the farm business is full of sound and practical 
advice. The four desirable characteristics of a loan suggest that the term of the 
loan should generally not exceed the probable life of the asset purchased nor re- 
quire repayment faster than the purchased asset will permit. Regular 
amortization payments of principal should be arranged for long term loans, and 
with short ones the contract should be such that larger payments can be made 
whenever the farmer has extra funds available. 

The concluding chapter is on farmers’ market contacts and discusses the 
adjustment of the farmers’ economic organization to ruling business conditions, 
the economical purchase of supplies and the disposal of farm products at maxi- 
mum prices. 

Dr. Hopkin’s book is excellently illustrated, contains numerous tables, dia- 
grams and maps and at the end of each chapter is a bibliography of other litera- 
ture on the subject matter discussed. The author has contrived to cover a very 
wide field in a comparatively short space and in doing so has managed to touch 
upon the major principles of farm management in a most agreeable and readable 
manner. 


NOTES 


Further plans to assist agriculture in the United Kingdom include an 
extension of the acreage on which the subsidy under the Wheat Act, 1932, will 
be paid; a subsidy scheme to growers of oats and barley who are not benefiting 
under the Wheat Act and, with a view to improving the fertility of the soil, 
farmers using basic slag or lime on their land will receive assistance in the 
purchase of these fertilizers. Farm drainage, pasture improvement and the 
eradication of animal diseases are to receive special attention. 





In 1936 Denmark and New Zealand were the leading exporting countries of 
butter, supplying between them nearly half of the world’s imports. The United 
Kingdom was the leading importing country, with Germany second. 





The fifth meeting of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists 
will be held at Macdonald College, August 21-28, 1988. Macdonald College is 
situated at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec, twenty-five miles west of Montreal. 
Dr. J. E. Lattimer, Macdonald College, is Chairman of the Canadian Committee 
on arrangements for the Conference. The Secretary is J. Coke, Economics 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 





The Dairy News Letter for September reports that there was a decrease of 
1-6 per cent in butter production in Canada during the first eight months of 
1937. In Ontario, there was a decline of 2-9 per cent, while in Quebec the 
decrease amounted to 4:4 per cent. Prince Edward Island showed a 10 per cent 
increase whereas British Columbia had a 10 per cent decrease. Production in 
Manitoba was 9-5 per cent higher and Saskatchewan and Alberta experienced 
sight reductions. 





The Economics Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture is 
conducting a study of Land Settlement in Northern Quebec and Northern 
Ontario. Settlers are being interviewed and details of their progress are being 
secured. Both the more recently settled areas and those established fifteen to 
twenty years ago are being visited. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Situation in Canada.—The recession in wholesale commodity prices 
which began in the second week of June continued throughout October and the 
general commodity index for the last week of the month was 84:4. This is 
about 10 per cent higher than the index of a year ago. Practically all groups 
included in the general index moved lower. The October index of prices of 
Canadian farm products was approximately the same as for September; the 
field products index advanced and that of animal products declined. Wheat 
prices fluctuated considerably during the two months. The average September 
price of No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat was 133-6 cents a bushel, and 
the average October price, 142-3 cents a bushel. Average livestock prices during 
September declined slightly in face of an over-supply. A temporary price 
revival early in October again brought overloaded markets which, together with 
a break in prices in the United States, reduced average monthly prices con- 
siderably. 

The index of retail prices, rents and costs of services rose from 83:7 in 
September to 84-2 in October owing to advances in foods, fuel and rentals. 
Certain revisions of this index have been made by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the necessary amendments have been made in the table of index 
numbers on page 82. The value of retail sales during September show an increase 
of 7-7 per cent over the figures for September, 1936. The adjusted index at 
81-0 was only fractionally lower than for June, the high month for the year 
and just above that of 80-9 in December, 1936. An estimate of the tourist 
traffic for the first eight months of the year shows an increase of visitors of 
14-5 per cent over the pasallel period of 1936 and it is calculated that the value 
of this traffic to Canadian business is about 18 per cent greater than in 1936. 

Considerable improvement in unemployment during the last twelve months 
is indicated by preliminary reports of relief recipients. In September, 1937, 
468,114 individuals including 101,768 heads of families were receiving material 
‘aid compared with 152,946 heads of families and a total of 722,515 persons in 


~ September, 1936. This represents a decrease of 33-5 per cent in the number of 


heads of families and a decline of 35 per cent in the total number of individuals 
assisted. The figures exclude farm operators in the drought areas. 


The Situation in Australia.—Improved economic conditions are’ reflected 


-in figures issued by the Commonwealth Statistician. The value of imports for 


the quarter ending June 1937, shows a gain of 114 per cent over the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1936 and the increase was well distributed among” various 
classes of commodities. Exports increased in value during the same period by 
15 per cent and practically all agricultural products shared in the gain. Wool, 
wheat, butter, raisins, beef, lamb and mutton were shipped in greater quantities * 
during the three-month period, when conipared with a year ago, but for the 
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ANNUAL AND Montaiy InpEx NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 





Wholesale Prices 1926 =100 Production (6) 1926 =100 
———————_—_—_————| Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-}| Farm Field Animal cost of | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro- {tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 O64) | es eet] Me ea Cee se eee reac ae Laon 
1914 65-5 64-2 64-9 79-0 O62 0 eee ea aL. otis a Meiee ell euneietcteia are all CeRaeeeetrere 
1915 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 cy es lee esac ete NB Bigteeia ey assy pee AA REL Bent inc 2) as 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 2) God ia tee eal os SU aloes eect asd SIS a Sianare Suse: A ae ene 7 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 BB Oo MN eisinctns baleca se oe eu elewee eer onl eee 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 Te Su aig retina Bee Reaper ares Parma othd egies gheg 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935 72-1 63-4 57-1 73°9 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-7 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1936 
Sept 76-4 74-4 74-2 74-7 81-1 120-0 123-9 116-6 136-7 
Oct 77-1 76-3 76-4 76-2 81-1 121-5 125-5 90-3 145-9 
Nov 77-2 77-1 75-6 79-5 81-4 118-5 121-7 72-7 158-3 
Dec 79-7 82-4 83-4 80:8 81-7 118-4 121-1 51-0 153-5 
1937 
Jan..... 81-3 86-0 88-3 82-1 81-8 116-9 119-4 42-0 162-5 
reps 82-9 87-0 89-6 82-6 81-9 115-0 117-7 31-4 170-0 
Mar.... 85-5 90-0 93-4 84-2 82-2 118-7 122-4 37°3 178-6 
April... 86-1 91-4 94-4 86-3 82-4 124-0 128-8 62-3 174-3 
May.... 85-1 87-8 89-0 85-7 82-9 122-0 126-1 53-1 189-3 
June.... 84-6 83-7 85-1 81-4 82-9 126-0 130-6 29-3 174-1 
Jaye 87-5 92-5 97-7 83-9 83-2 126-5 130-9 45-7 148-2 
Aug..... 85-6 84-9 84-6 85-5 83-8 123-4 127-2 57-6 139-9 
Sept.... 85-0 86-1 84-8 88-4 83-7 123-8 127-5 86-1 136-3 
Oct 25 84-7 86-4 86:3 86-5 84-2 127-4 132-6 55-3 137-2 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-19828, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 538, and Monthly Mimeographs 1936 and 1937. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926 =100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1936-1937. ; 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1936, subject to revision. 

Production indexes for 1936 were revised due to changes in the seasonals to reflect the influence of 
recent years. Other alterations were the addition of the output of creamery butter and the substitution 
of the production of factory cheese for cheese exports. 


year ending June 1937, wheat and butter exports declined owing to smaller 
shipments during October 1936, to March 1937, period. The cost of living 
index increased about half of one per cent during the first half of the year and 
the index of wholesale prices in Melbourne advanced 1-2 per cent. The 
percentage of trade union unemployment which was 12-8 per hundred in June 
1936, had declined to 9:7 in June 1937. 
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The Situation in New Zealand.—Exports for the twelve months ending 
August 1937, show an increase of 19-3 per cent over the figures for 1936 and 
imports increased 32-0 per cent. The exports for August increased 41-5 per 
cent and imports 50-3 per cent over the 1936 figures for the same month. 
Improved business activity is reflected in increased note circulation, sales tax 
collections, railroad and shipping traffic and motor car registrations. The 
number of unemployed males declined by 28-4 per cent between July 1936 and 
July 1937. The wholesale price index (1909 — 13 = 1000) stood at 1409 in August 
1936, and 1525 in August 1937, an advance during the year of 8:2 per cent. 
In the same period the retail index (all groups 1926 —30=1000) advanced 6:6 
per cent from 870 to 927 while the index of foods increased 8-9 per cent from 
878 to 956. 


The Situation in Denmark.—Although foreign trade in Denmark shows 
improvement, the country is much hampered by difficulties of foreign exchange. 
While Norway and Sweden have profited by the recent increased demand for 
timber and iron, Denmark, being largely an agricultural country, is facing a 
restricted demand for her products, especially for bacon and butter on the 
British market. Although Germany is taking an increasing quantity of Danish 
produce, imports from that country are not the raw materials Denmark needs, 
but unwanted finished articles she could readily produce at home. This con- 
dition is causing a steady rise in unemployment, particularly in the secondary 
manufacturing industries, which increased from 12-3 per cent in August 1936, 
to 15-0 per cent in August 1937. 


Conditions in Argentina.—Overseas trade showed great improvement dur- 
ing the first six months of 1937. On a quantity basis imports increased 19-1 
per cent over the figures for the first half of the preceding year and exports 
increased by 100 per cent. Exports of cereals and linseed more than doubled 
and live stock products rose in volume by 15,700 tons or 2°4 per cent. The 
first official estimate of the area seeded to wheat for the 1937-38 season is 
17,586,400 acres, exceeding the previous year by 91,000 acres. 


Conditions in United Kingdom.—The monthly price index of agricul- 
tural produce (1911—13=100, adjusted for wheat and cattle payments) rose 
from 136 in August 1937 to 142 in September. The increase was almost entirely 
due to new contract prices of liquid milk. Net imports during September 
amounted to £82-6 million compared with £67-6 million in September 1936. 
Exports were £44-3 million in September 1937 and £37-0 million in September 
1936. Wholesale prices rose about 10-4 per cent during the twelve months 
ending September. The average of industrial production for April-June was 
134°7, the base year being 1930. 


WHOLESALE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DISTRIBUTION 


Costs incurred by wholesale dealers in the distribution of fresh fruit and 
vegetables are now being studied by the Agricultural Economics Branch. This 
study was undertaken at the request of the Canadian Fruit and Vegetable 
Jobbers’ Association but was extended to include all wholesalers operating on 
the markets visited. Fresh fruits and vegetables are highly perishable and must 
be turned over rapidly and usually on a narrow margin. It is intended to show 
comparative costs between dealers on the same market and between different 
markets. It is hoped that such a study will be of assistance to the firms 
co-operating in the efficient conduct of their businesses. During the past few 
months information has been obtained from ninety firms operating on some of 
the principal markets and located from coast to coast. These data are now 
being analyzed and tabulated in Ottawa and will be the subject of a report at 
a later date. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND LAND ORGANIZATION IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA* 
G. H. Crate 


Utilization of Land.—The material which follows will be presented with 
the object of defining the intensity of the use of land from the western side of 
the Vulcan district to the eastern side of the Lomond district. The major differ- 
ence between the agriculture of the two districts was in the relative application of 
labour and machinery to land. In the Vulcan district generally 1t was apparent 
that the farm operator spent more time and used more equipment per acre with 
profit than did the farmer on the lighter soil in the Lomond district. The 
same applies to the individual soil classes within each district. The application 
of labour and capital to land was greater on the silt loams than on the fine sands. 
To decide the amount of these factors to combine with his land unit was the chief 
problem confronting the operator. 


Size of Farm and Land Use.—The southern dry area of Alberta is essen- 
tially one of relatively extensive farming practices as contrasted with the more 
intensive mixed farming of the central and northern section of the Province. 
Only those enterprises which required the use of much land in relation to labour 
and capital were found in the south. This extensive use of land is one which 
lends itself very well to the production of wheat or of sheep or horses. The 
natural factors of precipitation, soil and climate were found to be such that very 
intensive use of the land was decidedly unprofitable. The contrast, however, is 
between the northern sections of the province and the prairie region of the south. 
Within the prairies are to be found fairly distinct farm practices Judged by the 
criterion of intensity2. The lesser value of the Lomond land and its lghter 
nature were responsible for a system economizing labour and capital. The first 
few years of settlement proved that the Lomond district could not be worked as 
intensively as that of Vulcan and as a consequence farms increased more in 
size and, except for prosperous times, much less machinery and labour was used 
on them. 


TABLE 1.—D1sTRIBUTION oF Farms ACCORDING To Size oF FARM FOR THE VULCAN-LoMoNnpD AREA 
oF ALBERTA 1935 











Vulcan Lomond 
Occupied quarters 
Nae Per cent pie Per cent 
The Fe ear eek oo Se td ES ee aoa 10 4 8 3 
PALES MVE) NR nA Men en ee RNG), IACI Be re eT Oe SR oh Be og Bre 49 Ou 46 18 
BL LO RY: ao een ne ES Te UWE Rom A eh tier a Op ufo orc 82 36 103 39 
By VERTU Oral ke: ates asic sess taved lens stray & Uyrey stcabey op ere cue aici a) Ie Fe bemen cama sae 49 ZL 54 a1 
oT ATC AMA ce sea g EST SES Soe Oe ae ee 21 9 29 11 
ANC 1O VOT ee he em Oe aed ae ae e at as RTE aedetions 21 9 Bilt 8 
AT ie Brie CP ak ok be cece bt cds dis eect ee eae oe 232 100 261 100 





Figures on size of farm give some indication of the relatively extensive 
manner in which land was operated. The average size of farm in the Vulcan 
area was 726 acres and that of Lomond was 753 acres. When lease-land is 
added to these figures, the totals become 758 and 889 acres, respectively. The 
average farm in Alberta as a whole was 400 acres.2 The most common size of 
farm for both Vulcan and Lomond districts was that of three or four quarter- 





*This article is_an excerpt from an unpublished report on “An Economic Study of Land 
Utilization in the Vulcan-Lomond ‘Area in Southern Alberta”. 
(2) Census of Alberta, 1931. 
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sections (see Table 1). A slightly larger proportion of the farms were found 
on a full section or less, than on farms of over one section. Very few (4 per 
cent) in Vulcan and (3 per cent) in Lomond were found on only one quarter- 
section, or 160 acres. Some farmers operated as much as 7 sections or 4,480 
acres, which was considered a very extensive holding. The specialized type of 
farming and the nature of the machinery used for wheat farming made such large 
ed aa a in this area. In more intensively farmed areas they are seldom 
ound. 

Tables 2 and 3 will serve to point out the degree of specialization which was 
carried on in these two wheat areas. Wheat and summer-fallow accounted for 
75 per cent of the occupied acreage in Vulcan and for 49 per cent in Lomond. 
Considering the fact that wheat and summer-fallow land were both used in the 
production of wheat, and also that only 85 per cent of the land was improved in 
Vulcan and 66 per cent in Lomond, it is easily recognized how large a part this 
one commodity plays in the utilization of land in these prairie areas. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION oF LAND Usr AccorRDING TO S1zE OF FARM IN THE VULCAN 
District oF ALBERTA, 1935 


3 5 7 9 All Per cent 
— 1 2 and and and and farts of total 
4 6 over occupied 

Number'ol farmacc?.: <....32..<% 10 49 82 49 21 21 232 232 

(acres) | (acres) | (acres) | (acres) | (acres) | (acres) | (acres) (%) 

Wihedewuts fer oak eet ccs ack we : 8 13 240 399 500 777 316 43 

USOT ee eee ee A eR ee ef 21 23 26 4 70 29 4 

PROS eK re ois.» oes SMe eee 2 8 16 22 8 1 

(StS GO A aa. Sarge oe a ny 4 1 2 6 9 15 5 1 

Legume and grasses............. 3 2 2 4 3 4 2 . 

SIA CTOMABC ES aU! wet ee a we eed ae 3c 9 6 17 36 8 11 2 

PEIN ere AlOwW-., siscs% choos S ates 31 88 174 298 364 611 Py 32 

Otherimproved:..2.........5.... 7 12 10 14 21 45 16 2 

Total improved......... 135 266 463 72 994 | 1,552 619 85 

Wild nasiuve-) 1. 630% 2 pope nen 20 33 58 78 180 375 95 13 

PPerieneni y. JUG... caccksea vac cs len eaep 7 5 10 2 2 1 5 1 

WBA LALCE rer oils 2h. Sos acs anst sce enn ks 5 6 5 6 16 2 7 1 

Total unimproved....... 25 44 73 86 198 378 107 15 

PLOCSL-OLOUDIEU pao. rae ne oe et «en 160 310 536 858 | 1,192] 1,930 726 100 
Teadolarel eck tah das soe wean tdaa Bonde 3 2 “4 30 297 32 
PL OUAL ATUL STOR. <4 45s senate 160 313 538 865 | 1,222 | 2,227 758 





t Less than 0-5%. 


An interesting fact brought to light by Tables 2 and 3 is the much greater 
proportion of improved land in Vulcan than in Lomond. The Lomond farmers 
required larger acreages of wild pasture to maintain their work horses and live- 
stock. This accounted for some of the difference, although the permanently 
idle or eroded Jand was responsible for a larger proportion of unimproved acreage 
in Lomond than in Vulcan. 

The operators of the smaller farms, in an attempt to gain some income, had 
larger proportions of their acreages in wheat than those on the larger farms. 
As a consequence, the smaller farms had the lesser percentage in summer-fallow. 
The occupied farm land in the Vulcan district was only slightly less than that 
in Lomond but leaseland was more easily obtained in the latter district. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION oF LAND Usr AccorDING To S1zz oF FaRM IN THE LoMOND 
District or ALBERTA, 1935 


a ————— 
ss eeeeeoeoeeo=omoeoeeo=S=ooeeee ee ''(' OOOO” 





3 5 7 9 All Per cent 
Quarters occupied 1 2 and and and and farina 
4 6 8 over occupied 
Number of farms cs.eceac te <e 8 46 103 54 29 21 261 261 
(acres) | (acres) |(\acres) | (acres) | (acres) | (acres) (acres) (%) 
Wheatiicoie lia eer es 56 110 184 281 367 561 237 32 
OStase2 cath n cae ae Bre hare 2 4 14 17 21 31 28 20 3 
Rvetcde ete oot eee ee eae v 11 13 41 39 97 28 4 
Barley ee eee ane eee ae waa 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 
Legumes and grasses..........-6-[..e ee eee - " ~ Lahicc as Oe 4 “4 
idleCropiand=-. nye ee eee 5 35 54 89 seal 200 TD 10 
Summer-fallow (1).............. 25 43 100 124 204 381 126 17 
Other improvedis. «cb ee 3 5 a fi 8 12 7 . 
Total improved......... 100 220 372 564 D128 0 ts 280 494 66 
Wilt. DAGtUTG 5.07) c.0n0. ee roca kone 60 89 178 282 333 655 236 31 
Permanently 10le).. ove eo el ee 4 8 10 72 81 20 3 
WSSEO Sirah tieale ei sary where retaatera)| oceans aut Dales vee 1 ital 9 3 id 
Total unimproved....... 60 98 186 293 416 745 259 34 
Total ocenpied.s ou. b+ creeks nese 160 318 558 857 | 1,188 | 2,025 753 100 
LpapelanQiiecors cevre see hree ie des 80 38 65 181 110 640 136 
Total farm area......... 240 356 623 | 1,038 | 1,298 | 2,665 889 


er Lt 


(1) Also a small amount of breaking included. 
* Less than 0-5%. 


Soil and Land Use.—The influence of soil on the use of land is brought out 
by Table 4. In the Vulcan district, variations in occupied acreages were not very 
great between the various soil belts but the proportion of land improved showed 
some interesting contrasts. In the least productive Carmangay fine sand the 
improved acreage was only 486 acres as compared with the loam, silt loams and 
fine sandy loam each of which had approximately 650 acres of improved land. 
The clay loam was intermediate between these two extremes. Much the same 
relationship was found between the fine sand in the Lomond district and the other 
soils with a less striking contrast. 

Of further interest was the difference in the proportion of land in summer- 
fallow. In the Vulcan district on the fine sand farms only 21 per cent of the 
occupied acreage was in summer-fallow as compared with approximately 33 per 
cent in all other soil belts. In the Lomond district on none of the soil belts was 
there more than 28 per cent in summer-fallow with only 6 per cent on each 
of the fine sand and fine sandy loam. Idle crop land accounted for some of the 
difference since those soils with the least summer-fallow had also the most idle 
cropland. Land permanently idle from erosion was also greatest where the summer- 
fallow was least. The small amount of summer-fallowing done on the least 
productive soil was due to two factors: soil drifting was a greater problem and 
therefore increased the cost and decreased the effectiveness of the summer- 
fallow; and the extremely low yields and unprofitable returns lowered the power 
and machinery capacity of these farmers to such an extent that only a limited 
amount of land could be worked. 


Tenure and Land Use.—In both districts the largest farms were operated 
by those who owned a part of their land and also rented a part (Table 5). 
Owners in Vulcan had slightly smaller farms than the tenants but the opposite 
was true of the Lomond district where the purchase price of land was lower and 
straight renting was not socommon. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND Use AccorDING TO TENURE IN THE VULCAN-LOMOND 
District or ALBERTA, 1935 








Vulcan Lomond 
Tenure Part Part 
Own- | Own- Ten- All Own- | Own- | Ten- All 
ers ers ants farms ers ers ants farms 


Number of farms 100 82 50 232 102 114 45 261 


ef a | a | em 


WY HOGG. cetotis Sottin ee are 254 418 272 316 194 303 173 237 
On Gary rere cia a SRE te LE see 28 33 23 2 19 24 11 20 
Bar lay wee eed oe var cee 5 6 5 5 i 1 1 1 
Vous eee dene aes a ncncene 6 10 9 8 21 35 26 29 
Legumes and gragses.............- 3 2 1 2 - “4 = * 
Summer iaulow (1). 25 ccs naw eee 179 313 208 232 99 173 66 126 
Ulla see eee cara Sane ae eas 8 14 14 11 61 95 58 75 
Iniproved pastures. oc. cciones et 8 13 4 9 1 1 hd 1 
PATMetenO seta. Ge nec eee eee 6 if 6 rf 6 6 4 6 
Total improved......... 497 816 540 619 402 638 339 494 

Wild pastite: ccc. toc eee 57 146 87 95 165 325 171 236 
Permanent!y) dle... on ee 4 7. 185) 4 25 21 9 20 
Waste COs tn en eae oes cee ee 5 8 4 7 2 3 4 3 
Total unimproved......... 66 156 106 107 192 349 184 259 
Totalbocckpicdincs.. vases ven 563 972 646 726 594 987 523 753 
Leaks 16nd sie eee ois ores 6 S40 wees 32 60 240 46 136 
Total farm area....< es a:.* 569 | 1,056 646 658 6541 1227 569 889 





(1) Also a small amount of breaking. 
* Less than 0-5. 


Only minor differences were found between the three tenures in the pro- 
portion of the farm which was improved. Of significance, however, was the 
fact that in Vulcan, the proportions of land in summer-fallow were 32 per cent 
throughout, although tenants were often considered to be less scrupulous about 
their farming methods than the owners. In the Lomond district where tenancy 
is often a catch-as-catch-can arrangement, a smaller percentage of the farm 
was being summer-fallowed by the tenants than by the owners or part owners 
(13 per cent as compared with 17 per cent and 18 per cent respectively). Most 
of the tenants were on the poorer soils in the Lomond district which may explain 
the difference in the percentage of summer-fallow. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION AND OUTLOOK, 1938 


The annual conference to consider reports on the Agricultural Situation and 
Outlook will be held in Ottawa, November 29, 30, and December 1, 1937. It 
is expected that there will be a larger representation of Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges than has been possible in the past. The 
final report will be available to the public shortly after the middle of December, 
nearly a month earlier than in previous years. Copies of this report may be 
obtained through the Publicity and Extension Branch, Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


The recommendation of the Milk Marketing Re-organization Commission 
for a permanent commission with power to control production and fix prices has 
been rejected by the British Government, but the Government is agreeable that 
a permanent commission without such powers shall be set up. Prices will be 
set by arrangement between producers and distributors as has been done 
previously under the Milk Marketing Scheme. 
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CONSUMPTION OF MILK IN VANCOUVER* 
CHARLOTTE I. JOHNSTON 


In the August issue of the Economic ANNALIST tables were given showing 
the relation between income per capita and the consumption of milk in Van- 
couver. Further data from the records obtained in that city in 1936 are pre- 
sented in this article. 

As the number of children in the household increased up to two, the per 
capita consumption of milk in the household increased. This was due no doubt 
to the greater use of milk by children than by adults. When the number of 
children exceeded two, however, the effect of this increase in the non-earning 
members of the household on income per capita and consequently on consump- 
tion per capita became evident. The per capita consumption of milk for 1,082 
households was classified according to the birthplace of the chief wage-earner 
of the household, who was generally the male parent. It was found that mem- 
bers of Japanese and Chinese households, according to this classification, had 
the lowest daily per capita consumption of 0-42 and 0-47 pints respectively; 
the members of northwestern European households had the highest, 0-79 pints, 
while those of other European countries ranked next to Japan and China. 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO AGE AND CrrtTaIn Ractat Groups wHO DRANK 
BEVERAGES OTHER THAN MILK, IN 1,082 HousEHOLDS IN VANCOUVER, 1936 








Canned 





Number | milk or | Cocoa, etc. Tea 
Racial group in beverages | made with and/or Total 
group | made with water coffee 
milk 
% % % % 
Children under 6 years of age— 
RTIAWONE TS Pi ee as a abe 4 efee wip hls wo SS 42 12 ie tae 5 Ly 
NOES eee, Mande Biecis es oe ceo ies Fos Cy lh aE op eek cage (RN PMP AE es. 5 5 5 
CB pAit ss a: By, een a a aes ay aoe See ae 296 8 7 2 17 
PCA eee hace os oe os eas 380 8 6 2 16 
Children 6-16 years of age— 
DNA MOME Seat fe cee c's, itn «2 CaN 4 85 6 5 25 36 
Sea OAR hes et. Sede s Aas a os ea SK LOR cel tea Scere ta Nees se eeansi die e 34 34 
OCROrsre sete oe ea oe setae cietsets > 670 13 8 18 39 
PL OUALE eo Ser tent are win eres oo 863 10 6 21 37 
Total—both age groups— 
MSPEROHOOS co Dae ate sine as ese ate= Ms 127 8 3 18 29 
LANE OEE ek Erect ae ds Sicaitia lniaelege eos de jist Tet SE IRMA aE ES: eae fr deaae ta pare RO 25 25 
COLOR Ate ey cok a ORG me aes es 966 11 8 13 32 
WEA Gate ousc sigan cae «we os 1, 247 10 6 15 ol 





* Includes 4 children whose ages were not stated. 


As the number of children in the household increased, the percentage of 
adults drinking milk decreased from 19 to 6 per cent, except that in the group 
with four or more children the percentage was slightly higher than where there 
were three children. The birthplace of the head of the household appears to 
have little part in determining the consumption of milk by non-oriental adults, 
but Japanese and Chinese adults drank exceptionally little. 

Where there were four or more children in the family the percentage drink- 
ing milk among those from 6 to 16 years of age was 74 per cent as compared 


*Preliminary report subject to revision. 
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TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE oF CHILDREN IN ScHoot GRADES BELOw NorMAL, NoRMAL AND ABovE NORMAL 
ror AGE, IN 1,082 HovusgEHotps CuiassiFieD AS TO MonTHLY Brut Per Carita FoR FresaH MILK AND 
CREAM IN VANCOUVER, 1936 





a TFTFFlT—ll—olllee——E———€—[—=—=—[——V—_—_—_—_—_—__—_——————— eC _ ae 


Percentage Percentage 
Percentage | Children in grade | Percentage| in grade 
Monthly bill per capita for | Households] of total of school below in grade above 
milk and cream ouseholds| age-grade normal normal normal 
stated for age for age for age 
No. % No. % % % 
NOG Stabe tte eens. classe 3 0-3 8 38 62 Bie. ohh 
ONG Renda aa uae hited aiote sere 55 5-1 24 21 71 8 
Less than $0 50. ...........% 36 3°3 75 12 76 12 
$0 50—$0 99..............2.. 253 23-4 254 10 84 6 
S100 8140 Fe ns es es 373 34-5 264 11 20 14 
A sts Ua Bel ee ae tiny 205 18-9 113 13 74 13 
S2000--$2140 38 ieee. tos 103 9-5 49 4 78 18 
$200 ——b2. 09. aaa ones eee 30 2-8 1) hh oe Sek. 81 19 
Sa OO MNO LOV OL ect. can sono e a. 24 pe Vie MM NY is a5 | Wal IPA sm bola ae LOO Teleeees aces 
WOtaloa sae ee 1,082 100-0 812 11 78 1] 





with 88 per cent in households having only one child. The average consumption 
of those drinking milk decreased from 1:38 pints per day by children in one- 
child households to 0-81 pints per day by children in households having four or 
more children. This probably reflects per capita income, as the households with 
low per capita income had in the majority of cases more children than house- 
holds with high per capita income. 

With one exception the percentage of children who drank milk was smaller 
in households where the chief wage-earner was born in Canada than in house- 
holds where the chief wage-earner was of another nationality. The exception 
was China. The highest amount of 1-10 pints per day was drunk by children 
in the group where the wage-earner was born in northwestern Europe. 

Sixteen per cent of the children under six years of age drank beverages 
other than milk, but only 8 per cent drank those that were not to some extent 
prepared with milk (Table 1). Twenty-one per cent of the children from 6 to 
16 years of age drank tea or coffee or both. The only beverage other than milk 
drunk by Chinese children was tea. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE RELATION BETWEEN INCOME PER CAPITA AND USE OF VARIOUS GRADES OF PASTEUR- 
IZED AND Raw MILK By 1,082 HousrHoLps IN VANCOUVER, 1936 


Percentage using pasteurized Percentage using raw 
milk containing: milk containing: 
Income per capita Tiouse. . -+- 
holds 5-5-15% | 44-15% |3-25-3-4%| 5-5-15% | 4-4-15% |3-25-3-4% 
butter butter butter butter butter butter 


fat fat fat fat fat fat 

No % % % % % % 
DIOL SEALE ctcne oa nee ces 1 0 0 100 0 0 0 
Héliel see oe eee eee te 69 1 1 71 0 7 12 
Wnder S300 fe eee 347 7 9 57 2 11 12 
SS00=S590 8 ce teen c wee <b 420 19 12 45 1 11 9 
SGU0-SS00 ic5.2 2 cece we meee aoe 194 33 12 33 4 6 6 
$000 and-overac Maree 51 55 6 18 2 10 2 
1,082 18 10 47 2 10 9 


As some families bought both raw and pasteurized milk and also more than one grade, there is some 
duplication amounting to approximately 2-6 per cent. 
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Some relationship appears to exist between progress in school and the 
monthly per capita expenditure for milk and cream, which is an indication of 
income per capita (Table 2). The standing in school of those children who 
used no fresh milk or cream was much below the average, while that of those 
in groups which spent $2 or more per capita was well above the average. 

Pasteurized milk was used to a much greater extent than raw and the grade 
of milk purchased was closely related to income (Table 3). 


TaBLE 4.—ReELaTION BY PERCENTAGES BETWEEN INCOME PER CAPITA AND THE USE OF EVAPORATED MILK, 
BurreRMILK AND CREAM IN 1,082 HousrHoLps IN VANCOUVER, 1936 


| 
oe ToooooeE=SQ@QQQGQQNQNGQNQNaaaaanaeaeSan™'najajajaess=«=—s—e—S SS SS 


Percentage of households using various products 





Income per capita A. ae a Butter- Cream 
milk milk Whipping Table j Cereal 

No % % % % % 
INOeUAUOUL ks x bo ateae Dee ee ee ag rs Ns Sa teta a Gl re it Repos ia doe a 100 
Bioline wen cs hema eG 69 49 Set eee Eee Te oe aon hed aoe e scents 
Under so00k2ena ae. uses eos 347 48 5 6 6 2 
POO POON a ei shic cage seus 420 46 8 19 12 5 
SHOU Oe Oo aes Soe Bee aes 194 54 10 26 21 5 
S000 dnd OVER. .2.0+.440- aca. 51 28 16 37 28 8 

1,082 47 7 16 12 4 


Approximately 50 per cent of the household with a per capita income below 
$900 used evaporated milk but in the highest income groups its use was much 
less extensive (Table 4). Buttermilk was used in only 7 per cent of all house- 
holds and although it is low in price, its use increased with the higher incomes. 
More households used whipping cream than table cream and cereal cream was 
used by few. The larger the income, the higher was the percentage of families 
using cream. 

Of 756 households questioned as to the method of purchase of milk, 87-6 
per cent purchased all their requirements at the door, 6-7 per cent bought all 
from stores, and 5-7 per cent made their purchases of milk both at the door and 
from the stores. Of 725 householders, 92-8 per cent bought their milk from one 
dairy. The amount of milk purchased varied little throughout the year; less 
than 2 per cent of 1,051 householders reported that they bought more in the 
summer and about the same number stated they bought more in the winter. 


TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE oF 1,004 Hovusenotps Givine Various Reasons ror Not Buyina Mors MILx, 
VANCOUVER, 1936 








Reason per cent Reason per cent 





inoue PULCHAREC . «4.5 ace o-okts ost oy es 62-1 PUIG MOL MIRGGIAIL OAL a mcg vauean aus. sis 2-2 

PAG hreomtten 38 pve. Aces Motte ne ee Oe 23-5 Costend poor QUaLIBY: «cs. baloet acecins 1-0 

Casino mo ke used 3.ccc fae ints tte Site Pontes: 3-7 BoORMIUGUUY to. odds ccc se acaGns bane 0-6 

Pic MOMCEINI INN at es ate cy 3°3 Otherget oss Goss lhes ce eee les veges 0-4 

IBEGIETOOIO 1 os28 oo ook daca s, sn een te eis 3-2 - 
0 


Of the total 1,082 householders, 6-6 per cent used no fresh milk. The 
reasons for not buying any fresh milk or for not increasing their present pur- 
chases were given by 1,004 householders and are shown in Table 5. Only 0°6 
per cent complained of the poor quality of the product and 1-0 per cent com- 
bined high cost and poor quality as a reason for not using more. 
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SALES OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BY GROWERS IN FIVE DISTRICTS OF 
ONTARIO ADJACENT TO TORONTO 


W. C. Hopper 


As part of the survey relating to the wholesale marketing of fruits and 
vegetables in the city of Toronto which was conducted in 1936 by the Economics 
Branch with the co-operation of the Ontario Department of Agriculture informa- 
tion was obtained from 197 growers of fruits and vegetables located in five 
different districts of Ontario who sold part or all of the commodities they 
produced in Toronto. 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO ComMopiITy Groups or Sass or 15,356 Tons 
or FResH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES DisposeD or By 197 GROWERS IN 5 DistTRIcTs 
or ONTARIO WHo Sotp Part or Aut or THEIR Propucse IN Toronto, 1935 











District aie Babee preen Potatoes| Total 
% % % % % 

WGRG Ara eee Roe Ree oe teed eee rear a Oh seer 94-2 4-] AS AUN pi a ees, 100-0 
Leamington... cto nie, Mee acc eee 2-7 3-1 91-6 2°6 100-0 
Toronto West (within 20 miles).................0.- 27-7 2-0 61-7 8-6 100-0 
Toronto East (within 20 miles).................... 0-2 0-5 98-0 1:3 100-0 
Burlingtonjce er eet eee ee eng eae. 42-4 4-1 46-3 is2 100-0 
Abd istricte: Ga 228 606 gion ceed 28-4 2:6 63-0 6-0 100-0 





The importance of tree fruits in the Niagara district is shown by the fact 
that 94 per cent of the produce sold by the growers who were interviewed in the 
Niagara district consisted of tree fruits (Table 1). On the other hand, about 
92 per cent of the produce grown by producers in the Leamington district for 
sale in Toronto and 98 per cent grown by producers within a twenty-mile radius 
east of Toronto were vegetables. From the area just west of Toronto not 
exceeding a distance of twenty miles vegetables were also more important than 
tree or small fruits, while from the Burlington district about half the products 
were fruits and half vegetables. 


TABLE 2—PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION By MernHops or Saxe or 15,356 Tons or FresH FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES DisPposED or BY 197 Growers IN 5 Districts or ONTARIO WHO SoLp 
Part or ALL or THEIR PRopuce IN Toronto, 1935 








Inde- 
Whole- pendent 
Dundas |salers and] Chain stores Trucker Pedl 
District market | commis-| stores and at di eg Total 
direct sion direct restaur- farm ie 
direct ants 
direct 
% % % % % % % 
IN ISPATS ee mh yaad Ween ks ae | GUS LB < ee ame, o OT eee Seem oe Olt Aaelie antes ee tae 100-0 
Leainingtonwr. soe tical ee ee 69-8 MOST Paine, 16-o0 Accel 100-0 
Toronto West (within 20 
Imailes) 7b tieeeecn. Dok 21-5 44-0 5:8 18-9 8-9 0-9 100-0 
Toronto East (within 20 
TGS) Pees re ees a ee 33-5 23-1 35-1 3-2 5-1 100-0 
Burlington Jaa ne. 0-6 34-7 22-3 2-5 39801 |e, 100-0 
All districts.......... 10-2 46-5 11-9 13-1 17-3 1-0 100-0 





There was considerable variation in the methods employed in selling produce 
by growers in the different districts (Table 2). Toronto wholesalers and com- 
mission merchants handled about two-thirds and truckers who took delivery at 
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the farm handled nearly one-third of the volume of the commodity sold in 
Toronto by growers who were interviewed in the Niagara district. The Leam- 
ington growers sold about 70 per cent of their produce through wholesalers and 
commission merchants, about 16 per cent to truckers at the farm and about 
14 per cent direct to chain stores. Growers in the area within twenty miles 
west of Toronto sold 44 per cent of their produce through the wholesalers and 
commission merchants and the next most important group of buyers were the 
Toronto independent stores and the restaurants. One-third of the sales by 
growers located within twenty miles east of Toronto were to independent stores 
and restaurants, about one-third were to wholesalers and commission merchants 
and the other third was divided between truckers, pedlars and chain stores. 
Sales to truckers at the farm and to wholesalers and commission merchants were 
the two most important ways of disposing of produce by growers who were 
interviewed in the Burlington district. These two agencies handled about 75 
per cent of the total quantity which was sold in Toronto. 


THE MARKETING OF BANANAS IN TORONTO 


Among the fruits imported for sale in Toronto bananas take a prominent 
place and are, indeed, only exceeded in both volume and cost by one other 
imported fruit—oranges. During 1935, 1,002 cars of bananas weighing 10,020 
tons and valued at $708,839 were unloaded. Of this number, 164 cars were for 
chain-stores and 888 cars for banana jobbers. Bananas from the British West 
Indies arriving at Canadian ports are duty free, while others pay a duty of 
00 cents a stem. For this reason purchases were only made through the United 
States ports when the supply through Canadian ports was insufficient to meet 
the demand, or when market conditions in the United States were such that a 
low price enabled the buyer to overcome the extra cost of the duty. 


TABLE 3—CARLOAD DISTRIBUTION OF BANANAS UNLOADED IN TORONTO DURING 1935 








Number Number 








Sales to piece Sees Weight Cost 
Tons $ at 
hat stares, sagt. et. cat he ee A ses 164 57, 012 1,640 117,050 
ES AOn a MOM DOES eet ets Sole: ai, oct wo xs ctl Goma be 838 389, 644 8,380 591,789 
ol hd AN en ee eee ee 1,002 447,156 10, 020 708, 839 


Of the total arrival of bananas, 48-3 per cent were in the four months May 
to August. This period accounted for only 35-9 per cent of all other imported 
fruits and would indicate that early Ontario fruits, especially small fruits, are 
in more active competition with bananas than with any other kind of imported 
fruit. 

Certain of the chain-stores which have banana-ripening rooms purchased 
16-5 per cent of the total imports direct, while those chain-stores lacking ripen- 
ing facilities bought their supplies from banana jobbers. Chain-stores handled 
2,270 tons valued at $161,242, or 22-7 per cent of the total arrivals of bananas 
in Toronto. Carloads other than those for chain-stores were received by banana 
jobbers, who distributed through small jobbers, pedlars, retailers and retail 
jobbers, who took the fruit directly from the cars at cost. Each of these various 
merchants had his own ripening room, usually situated in the basement of his 
home or store. 
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TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALES OF BANANAS DURING 1935 To BUYERS LOCATED IN 
AND OUTSIDE TORONTO 





Number of : Per cent 
stems Weight Cost Toronto sales 
iy tons $ 
Total unloaded in Toronto......... 447,156 10, 020 CUS; OO PUL tke cretled et creetmearras 
Sold outside Toronto by— 
Toronto wholesalers............. 1007 162 12,000 Vol senate cccoiiseeee 
Banana JODCeraL sk 26. see ek 39, 680 853 O5 5053" > Deere ee ee 
Chaincstores teas oa). hoe eee 23,374 613 AS. Bd5) Wilk Scouse Soe 
TOtRIce Naeecss Sa eee sleees 70,611 1,628 TZ0FOSSs eRe es... ete canes 
Sold in Toronto by— 
Independent. stores........s..0. 243, 062 5, 224 365, 366 62 
Pecilara ceteris tee oc ae eas 70, 284 1,511 105,178 18 
CHAIN-STOres 6 o) Meee 63, 199 1, 657 117, 707 20 
LOCAL fein ce s wcsx eee eer oeente 376, 545 8,392 588, 251 100 


In table 4 are shown the arrivals of bananas in Toronto in 1935 and the 
sales by various agencies. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the Economic Annalist for December, 1936 the farm program in America 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act and its immediate successor The Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act was discussed in some detail under 
the title “The Current American Farm Program.” That article can now be 
augmented by some of the results achieved during 1936. 

Sixty-seven per cent, or more than 283 million acres of the total cropland 
in the United States was covered by applications for grants filed by approxi- 
mately 4 million farmers. The total acreage diverted from soil-depleting crops 
amounted to nearly 31 million acres though some of this diversion resulted from 
drought conditions and the planting by farmers in drought areas of emergency 
drought-resistant, soil-conserving crops. Of the average diverted from soil- 
depleting crops, 70 per cent was diverted from general crops, 29 per cent from 
cotton and 1 per cent from tobacco. Soil building practices were carried out on 
more than 53 million acres of land. 

Of payments in connection with the planting of soil-conserving crops, 65 per 
cent were for diversion from general soil-depleting crops, 28 per cent for diversion 
from cotton, 5 per cent from tobacco and less than 1 per cent each for the 
diversion of peanut acreage and for participation in the special sugar, rice and 
flax phases of the program. Sixteen per cent of the total payments to farmers 
were for adoption of soil-building practices. 

The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and its related legislation 
is now established as a national long-time agricultural policy and the Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration in the letter of transmittal 
of his 1936 Report to the Secretary of Agriculture writes “(the Report) reviews 
the shift in emphasis from emergency measures for alleviating the effect of tre- 
mendous surpluses, to long-time programs for the welfare of agriculture and 
especially for protecting and conserving the Nation’s greatest national resource, 
its soil.” The three major long-time objectives are: (1) to conserve the soil 
and its fertility through wise land use, (2) to re-establish and maintain farm 
income, (3) to assure consumers of adequate food and other agricultural products 
now and in the future. While the A.A.A. had as its primary consideration the 
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control of production and emphasized farm prices, the present legislation looks 
to the adjustment of production through soil conservation and stresses not farm 
prices but farm income in relation to the income of others not employed on the 
land. The A.A.A. was an emergency measure, the present legislation is a long- 
time policy aiming at a balanced agriculture through soil conservation. 

Many problems will arise, the final effect of which cannot be foreseen at the 
moment. For instance, a swing through conservation grants from grain crops to 
field crops may have an effect upon livestock prices in 1938 with consequent 
repercussions on livestock production during the next few years. Without 
contracts with individual farmers—a feature of the A.A.A.—it may be difficult 
for the Administration to know the quantity of crops that have been shifted from 
soil-depleting to soil-conserving crops and should the required balance not be 
fairly accurately maintained and the demand for soil-depleting crops, such as 
grains or cotton remain unsatisfied and prices rise, many farmers may seize the 
opportunity to plant such cash crops to their own immediate gain but to the 
detriment of the long-time policy generally. But such difficulties are no novelty 
to the agricultural economist and are among the many problems to be faced in 
any attempt at a reorganization of the farming industry. 

In the preamble to the Act one of its purposes is expressed as follows:— 

“ , . re-establishment, at as rapid a rate as the Secretary of Agriculture determines to be 
practicable and in the general public interest, of the ratio between the purchasing power of the 
net income per person on farms and that of the income per person not on farms that prevailed 
during the five-year period August, 1909-July, 1914, inclusive, as determined from statistics 
available in the United States Department of Agriculture, and the maitnenance of such 
ratio.” 

Under the Act then a determined effort is being made to grapple with the 
problem of the disparity between farm purchasing power and the general price 
level, a problem which has not been peculiar to America alone, but one which 
has acted to the disadvantage of agriculture the world over in the recent years of 
depression. The working out of a basis on which to establish an equitable ratio 
between farmers’ income and the income of others (both expressed in purchasing 
power) is no easy task and is essentially a long-time job but the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has already amassed a large volume of data 
and analysis is under way. The final answer is to develop. a simple “yard stick” 
measuring parity of income to persons on farms. 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE with Applications to South Africa. 
Hubert D. Leppan, Professor of Agricultural Economics, Pretoria University. Central 
News Agency, Johannesburg. 83 pages. 


ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURE. A. P. Van der Post, Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Economics and Markets in the Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 
Union of South Africa. Central News Agency, Limited. South Africa. 1937. 647 pages 
and Index. 

It is an interesting commentary on the difficulties of agriculture to-day that 
we find Professor Leppan suggesting “centring research mainly on problems 
connected with production has not been too successful in avoiding maladjust- 
ments in distribution”; and Mr. Van der Post devoting nearly half the pages 
of his book to marketing and international trade. 

Professor Leppan’s book is concerned particularly with the organization of 
farming in South Africa but the author makes no apology for devoting half his 
discussion to the world situation and general aspects of the farming industry. 
The chapters on the position in South Africa are of particular interest to the 
Canadian reader and his proposals for a long-time program of adjustment are 
based on his conclusions that the future of agriculture in the Union is in live 
stock. But he adds the caution that any such major change must come gradu- 
ally and in the wake of research both of land utilization and marketing. 
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In the preface to his book Mr. Van der Post says it is “An attempt to 
present the fundamental teaching of economics in relation to agriculture.” In 
doing so the author has prepared a volume suitable for the student and yet free 
from the involved discussion sometimes objectionable to the general reader. 
While Mr. Van der Post has much to say of South Africa his book is far from 
being limited to that country. The text is most cosmopolitan and the publications 
quoted are drawn from many quarters. 

The method used throughout the volume is to present the necessary theory 
and discuss its practical application to modern conditions. The personal factor 
and capital and land are discussed at some length and four chapters are devoted 
to rural development and the distribution of agricultural income. Considerable 
space is given to marketing and international trade, while trade cycles and 
agriculture, farm relief and agricultural credit all receive consideration. The 
final chapter presents a review of South African agriculture. 

In line with many other writers the author deprecates the present day 
tendency towards national self-sufficiency with its restrictions, quotas and tariff 
walls and suggests that a freer international trade would do much to assist 
agriculture the world over. 


NOTES 


The proportion exported of the total domestic agricultural production of 
the U.S.A. has declined steadily since 1926, and in 1936 was approximately 6_ 
per cent. About 45 per cent of the cotton produced in that year was exported 
and 37 per cent of the tobacco. Import restrictions in several foreign countries 
and reduced domestic production has reduced the exports of hog products from 
8 per cent of production in 1931-34 to 3 per cent in 1935-36. For the last three 
years the country has been a net importer of wheat but the large crop of 1937 
will permit considerable quantities to enter export channels. 





In 1935 exports of Canadian farm products were approximately 22 per cent 
of the total domestic production. While 90 per cent of the available wheat was 
exported, a.large proportion of the 1935-36 crop year exports were from stocks 
of previous years and after adjustment for change in stocks the actual figure 
was 57 per cent of 1935 production. Fifty-five per cent of cheese produced, 
53 per cent of the commercial apple crop, 43 per cent of the wool, and 16 per cent 
of the hogs were shipped abroad. 





The production of factory cheese in Canada was 14-6 greater during the 
first eight months of this year than was the case in the same period in 1936. 
In Quebec, the increase was 26-1 per cent and the output in Ontario was 11°5 
per cent higher. While the production in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick 
is not a large proportion of the total output, the former had an increase of 83-5 
per cent and the latter an increase of 50-5 per cent. In Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia reductions of 42-7 and 50-1 per cent respectively took place. 





The preliminary report on the 1936 census of agriculture in Saskatchewan 
has recently been released by the Census Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A slight increase in total population took place. In 1931, the popula- 
tion was 921,725 and in 1936 it was 930,893. The rural population grew from 
630,880 to 650,522 whereas the urban population declined from 290,905 to 280,371. 
Compared with 1930, there was a slight decline in the number of persons per- 
manently hired on farms in 1935 but an increase in the number hired temporarily. 

The number of farms was slightly higher in 1986—142,391 compared with 
136,472 in 1930. The largest increase was in the group of 101-200 acres. There 
were slight decreases in the 480-639 acre groups, little change in the 800-859 
acre group and a slight increase in the number of farms over 960 acres in area. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Although a detailed summary of world conditions during 1937 cannot yet be 
made owing to lack of complete figures, a general picture can be presented. 


International Trade.—The year was marked by a continuation of the in- 
crease in world trade, both in value and volume, which developed during 1936, and 
volume of trade in 1937 almost reached the level of 1929. In the latter months 
of the year however, there appeared to be somewhat of a check and business 
activity showed signs of slowing up. Prices, which showed an upward tendency 
during the first quarter of the year, eased at the end of April and the trend 
was downward from then on. Trade barriers still remain high, but some progress 
was made during the year to lessen import restrictions between countries and 
to thus reopen international trade channels. Never-the-less, the policy of 
national self-sufficiency, particularly in certain European countries continues. 
As this movement applies primarily to food-stuffs, it has had a far reaching effect 
upon Canadian agriculture. German agriculture for instance, has been com- 
pletely reorganized in the last decade, and in 1936 domestic produced food- 
stuffs accounted for 84 per cent of the total consumed in that country, as com- 
pared with 65 per cent in 1927. Great Britain is fostering the home production 
of such agricultural commodities as wheat, pig-meat, eggs and sugar. Although 
during the last three years production of agricultural products in Europe as a 
whole has been checked, it has been caused chiefly by unfavourable weather con- 
ditions, and can hardly be taken as an indication of any change of policy in those 
European countries maintaining a national agricultural program. Trade in food- 
stuffs failed to show the recovery made by other commodities, particularly 
minerals, and is still below the level of pre-depression years. 


The United Kingdom.—Industrial activity reached new high levels during 
1937 and with the exception of the building trade, all other business groups showed 
considerable improvement over the previous year. There was a marked ex- 
pansion in overseas trade and the increased exports of certain commodities, manu- 
factured cotton goods for example, assisted a number of industries that have long 
been in a depressed condition. Although there was a rapid rise in prices early 
in the year, this was checked in early summer and in turn retarded to some 
extent the rising cost of living which was advancing faster than wages. Towards 
the end of the year the position of some commodities was not altogether re- 
assuring but renewed confidence seemed to have developed as the year closed. 


The United States of America.—The year opened with prospect of the 
recovery of the previous year continuing. Business generallly was brisk, pro- 
duction in most industries was high and unfilled orders large. There was a 
pronounced upswing in prices in certain commodities, particularly metals, and 
during the Spring something approaching a boom developed. Business however 
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ANNUAL AND Montaty INDEx NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices 1926 =100 Production (6) 1926 =100 
 —_—_| Retail 
prices and 
Year | Ail com- Farm Field Animal cost of | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volume of pro-  /|tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913.. 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 OBIE Al oe ee Hable Wela'ebew AN be eet ocean aie eee 
1914.. 65:5 69-2 64-9 79-0 66-0 Nba. oa yee yee wieght be lowteateraet einen ee 
1915... 70-4 Tees 76-9 79-2 Oa SD VE hig ciety Sail Seretae wis oleh Pace fa See ee core ieee 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 COTO e vote aie tone a Clecetatt tess 44-4" t telere ey Sie eat rien ee 
OT eae 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 Oe Ta hates, sea lod eis Wee cin ee etey ME ay Sai ene 
1918... 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 yr St Dart te BUR Teen MU CeA ret Ny Fiarky 2) fy Oh 
1919... 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71:3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920... 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
yh Re 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922-4: 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923... 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924... 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925.. 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1026.74 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
19273: 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117*3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
L9sise. eda 56:3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932... 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78:7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
Osa: 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
bh a 72-1 63-4 57-1 73-9 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1636 4. 74-6 69-4 65-8 ves} 80-7 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
103702, 845 84:5 85:7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1937 
JOT Sepa 81-3 86-0 88-3 82-1 81-8 116-9 119-4 42-0 162-5 
Feb.. 82-9 87-0 89-6 82-6 81-9 115-0 sh rg 31-4 170-0 
Mar... 85-5 90-0 93-4 84-2 82-2 118-7 122-4 37-3 178-6 
April.. 86-1 91-4 94-4 86-3 82-4 124-0 128-8 62-3 174-3 
Nay... 85-1 87-8 89-0 85-7 82-9 122-0 126-1 53-1 189-3 
June... 84-6 83-7 85-1 81-4 82-9 126-0 130-6 29-3 174-1 
Julyeu: 87-5 92-5 97-7 83-9 83-2 126-5 130:9 45-7 148-2 
Aug... 85:6 84-9 84-6 85-5 83-8 123-4 127-2 57-6 139-9 
Sept... 85-0 86-1 84-8 88-4 83°7 123-8 127-5 86-1 136-3 
Cetin. 84-7 86-4 86°3 86-5 84-2 127-4 132-6 55-3 137-2 
Nov.. 83:1 84:0 81:9 87-4 84-2 127-9 133-5 57°2 138-5 
Dec... 82:7 84-2 83-9 84:6 84:3 121-4 125-2 35-5 138-9 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1828, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 538, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937 and 1988. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926 =100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913- 1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1938. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1937 , subject to revision. 


did not immediately react unfavourably to this condition, indeed, during the 
summer months there was a renewal of general activity, but this became hesitant 
and a general lack of confidence in future prospects matured which had a de- 
pressing effect on industrial conditions in the last quarter of the year. Early 
in January, 1938, the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics was able 
to report that the “precipitous” decline in industrial activity “seems to have been 
checked,” with increased improvement indicated in industry generally, slower 
decline in consumer purchasing power, and greater domestic and foreign demand 
for American farm products. 
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Canada.—Business during 1937 showed marked improvement over 1936 and 
although there were signs in August and September of a possible recession of 
activity due largely to international influences, continuing through the last 
quarter of the year, this was greatly checked and the index of physical volume 
of business rose four points between September and November. In December 
however there was a marked decline in the indices of physical volume of business 
and of industrial activity. The rise in farm product prices during 1937 was 
greater than in any other important commodity group, and farm prices compared 
favourably with those of other groups for the first time in eight years. 

The decline in wholesale prices which started in August continued in Novem- 
ber and December. The index of Canadian farm product prices for December 
was fractionally higher than the previous month, influenced chiefly by higher 
wheat prices. A slight upward tendency in the cost of living index marked the 
closing month of the year, both the food and the fuel index being slightly higher. 
Although wholesale prices have declined in the last four months, no reduction of 
any consequence has been apparent in retail prices. 

Winnipeg cash wheat prices made a net gain during December of 15 cents 
a bushel. The average price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern was 137-4 cents a 
bushel and for November 134-6 cents. Livestock prices, with the exception of 
calves and hogs, declined on the average during December, but average prices of 
steers, calves and hogs were considerably better than those of December, 1936. 

A preliminary survey of the employment situation issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics shows that the general index of employment was 17:1 per 
cent higher on December 1, 1937, than at the opening of the year. As the 
average advance between January 1 and December 1 in the last sixteen years 
has been just over eight per cent, the improvement in 1937 has been considerably 
above normal. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF FARM OPERATORS IN THE VULCAN-LOMOND AREA OF 
SOUTHERN ALBERTA* 


G. H. Craia 
BA Lack 


This article presents the indebtedness of operators as a background for 
later analysis of factors in financial progress. Credit and debt fluctuations have 
contributed a large share to the poverty of many dry area operators. The many 
foreclosures and quit claims tell a vivid story of defeat and abandonment, 
especially in the light soil areas. 

The acquisition of land and the purchase of machinery were the chief 
sources of indebtedness but during the depression period from 1929 to 1935, 
interest and the like increased the burden of debt materially. The depression 
period intensified the debt situation, not only through causing inability to pay 
annual obligations but also through the shift upwards in liabilities in relation 
to assets due to lower prices for products of the farm. 

The very high prices paid for land and buildings and the more extensive 
credit granted by farm machinery companies and banks in the more productive 
Vulcan district, caused eventual indebtedness to be much higher there than that in 
Lomond. The depression affected this aspect of the farm problem more seriously 
in the former district than in the latter. Credit agencies began to withdraw 
from the drier Lomond area years ago and for that reason a much smaller debt 
burden accumulated on the east side of Lake McGregor than on the west. More 
extensive agriculture and, therefore, cheaper land and lesser use of machinery 
tended to limit Lomond debts. 


* This article is an excerpt from an unpublished report on “An Economic Study of Land 
Utilization in the Vulcan-Lomond Area in Southern Alberta. Articles from the same study 
appeared in the Economic Annalist for April, June, October and December, 1937. 
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Tax and relief indebtedness, which was not large in relation to land and 
machinery, were involuntary credit items and were found on a larger number 
of farms in the Lomond than the Vulcan area. This accounted for the slightly 
larger proportion of operators entirely free of all debt in the Vulcan than in the 
Lomond district. Nine per cent of the Vulcan operators were free of all 
liabilities as compared with only 5 per cent in Lomond. 

Table 1 presents in average and percentage per farm the distribution of 
indebtedness in the two districts. 


Taste 1—AVERAGE AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDEBTEDNESS FOR THE VULCAN-LOMOND 
AREA OF ALBERTA 








Class of debt 232 Farms in Vulcan 261 Farms in Lomond 

$ % of total $ % of total 
NDP oye ROA ALON ROPING eM RUN RGAIN AC ed BOE ea ma EN RL TN 4,148 74 Ib ead 51 
DLAC INOT Yu) Vue We tleit: ROL ayy Es ROT SUR AG Gg aU 397 vi 348 13 
AXES ALON RR OCAE Laken BURL O TMU SETTONG « furath DAE Daas a bt Eula At Ca gona 344 6 208 8 
FRET T Se ee Le LULA SOT a RIEL ee eT OTR RE ae 31 1 150 6 
SUIT Ki eee ie ae Ae ak Mees Ve ees Cl he eM OO et a ee A 144 3 208 8 
ORF Over GE MRAM, somber ANUS DPM RCA Rs kente ba Ge A OUL ARL IR Ae Sit 2 ahr 432 if 229 9 
PROTA TARTAN Ghee es Soe AU ey Hn LET ele es a a 5, 496 98 2,454 95 
TPA ARIES ALOU Bale iis cle ate dies 1c Aen eed ab ha Aah neta Ce 130 2 128 5 
Totalilnato lates (Aye specs tee pene enabler 2G 5, 626 100 2,582 100 


For the Vulcan farm operators the average total debt was $5,626 as 
compared with an average of $2,582 for the Lomond farm operators. The 
greater average indebtedness for the Vulcan farmers may be explained by the 
fact that the soil of this district as a whole was more productive over the years 
than that of the Lomond district. The capacity for higher yields over the years 
is coincident with a higher debt-carrying capacity. 

No satisfactory indication of the freedom with which credit was granted in 
the past in relation to the productivity of the soil was available, as some debts 
had been paid off previously and no definite record kept. The only index of 
this was the total debt at the time the study was made and such figures, of 
course, refer to the more recent years. 

The Vulcan owners carried a debt of $14.10 per acre of cropland as 
compared with $6.20 per acre of cropland for the Lomond district. However, 
the former had assets to the extent of $24.70 per acre, and the latter, $16.10 per 
acre. The net equity of the two districts was relatively the same, being $10.60 
per acre of cropland for Vulcan and $9.90 for the Lomond district. Since the 
majority of debts were undertaken at a time when assets were of much more 
value than at the time of the study these two figures have meaning only in 
terms of conditions at that time and change rapidly with the changing cycle of 
prices and yields. 

Of the total number of Vulcan owners or part-owners 77 per cent had land 
debts averaging $1,311 for all farms. The land debt accounted for 74 per cent 
of all debts in Vulcan and 51 per cent of all debts in Lomond. These figures 
tend to bear out the contention that land values and land credit had been 
working toward an adjustment to average productivity and intensity of farm 
operation. 

The less productive lands carried smaller debts on the whole than the more 
productive in spite of the greater ability of the latter to make principal pay- 
ments. This is a further indication of the long run adjustment by which land 
cost tends to even out net returns from one district to another. 
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It should be borne in mind that it is difficult to see to what extent the 
present debt was the result of acquiring land or credit at a time when agri- 
cultural prices and production were high, or on the other hand to estimate to 
what extent the lack of debt on certain farms was due to the acquisition of 
holdings at a time when prices were very low and operator’s savings high. It 
must be remembered, too, that chance crops in some districts were sufficient in 
certain years to pay off very large amounts of the accumulated indebtedness. 

The observations regarding land debts apply in some measure to the debts 
against other items of security. The less intensive use of machinery in the 
Lomond district accounts for a slightly lower machinery indebtedness as shown 
in Table 1. As was pointed out previously, however, there was a tendency for 
the two districts to make large purchases of machinery in the very prosperous 
years and to make them on a relatively similar level. The later inability of 
the Lomond farmers to pay off the indebtedness thus assumed, accounts in large 
measure for the smallness of the difference between the average debt of the two 
districts. 

Bank debts were actually higher in Lomond, averaging $208 compared with 
$144 in the Vulcan district. In the Lomond district many of the bank debts 
were contracted many years ago and very small payments have been made on 
them since they were assumed. Other farm debts were somewhat higher in 
Vulcan but not in proportion to the difference in land debt. 

Indebtedness accumulated through non-payment of taxes and through relief 
grants were on a different basis than those against farm capital, since they were 
not voluntary credit but rather forced credit by the municipality or government. 
Table 1 shows the tax debt in Vulcan to be somewhat higher than that of 
Lomond. However, this is more or less misleading since tax levies were much 
higher in the Vulcan district. Actually 88 per cent of the owners or part-owners 
in the Lomond district were delinquent in the payment of taxes as compared 
with 72 per cent in Vulcan. The more highly developed community services of 
the Vulcan district accounted for the higher taxes and large temporary average 
tax debt. During the year of the study a very large proportion of the Vulcan 
farmers paid their current taxes and a part of the arrears through the consolida- 
tion system. In Lomond the number who paid their 1934 taxes was very small. 

The relief debt was an insignificant part of the Vulcan liabilities except on 
the Carmangay fine sand. Only 28 per cent of the Vulcan operators received 
feed and seed from the government for which in 1935 they still owed some part 
of the advance. In the Lomond district 74 per cent of the operators had out- 
standing relief feed and seed or direct relief obligations. A very small proportion 
of the remaining 25 per cent received some governmental assistance and repaid 
the amount. Most of this latter group never obtained any help in the form of 
direct relief. Of that group in Lomond who still owed relief debts in 1935, the 
average amount per farm was $202 as compared with only $109 in Vulcan. For 
all farms in the sample the average figures were $150 and $31, respectively. 

Family debts included outstanding obligations for groceries, health and life 
insurance premiums. These were of sporadic and usually short run duration, 
and for that reason tended to be approximately the same in all districts. The 
average amount of this type of indebtedness was in Vulcan $130 and in Lomond 
$128. 


Size of Farm and Indebtedness.—Certain relationships between the size 
of the farm and the total amount of indebtedness and its distribution are 
discernible. With the larger farm units it might be expected that the total 
liabilities would be greater than for the smaller ones. With the exception of 
the quarter section size in Vulean and Lomond, the parallel size units had much 
higher total indebtedness in Vulcan. The explanation of the smaller total debt 
on the quarter-section farm in Vulcan that farmers on 160 acres never accumu- 
lated more land than their original homestead and had acquired very little debt 
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on this holding, since it had no original purchase price. On the other hand, in 
Lomond, the quarter-section farmer was generally one who had previously 
operated a much larger unit but had lost all but that parcel on which his 
buildings were located. Against this he often owed a large part of the original 
agreement of sale. In general, however, one would expect that as the farm 
increased in size and the capital equipment necessary to run the farm increased, 
liabilities would also increase. This certainly was the case among the farms 
studied. In Vulcan the debts averaged from $821 on the smallest units to 
$11,435 on the largest, while in Lomond the figures were $1,464 and $5,966. 

; While it is true that total liabilities increased with the size of the farm, 
not all individual items increased in the same relationship. The large operators 
had relatively heavier burdens of debt in the land, machinery, tax and other 
farm debt! items, but smaller amounts owing on relief feed and seed. The 
average bank debt varied only slightly from the small to the large farm in both 
areas although in times past the larger operators were given larger loans from 
the banks. Conversely they had apparently been better able to pay off the 
loans. The middle groups of farm units according to size had the largest family 
debt items in Vulcan, while the larger farms had slightly. higher amounts in the 
Lomond district. 


Soil and Indebtedness.—The amount and distribution of indebtedness 
varied greatly between the individual soil in each of the districts. The chief 
difference between districts was in land debt. The more productive soils natur- 
ally had larger debt-carrying capacity and as a consequence of this alone one 
might expect that the operators on the better soils would carry higher debts. 
However, at this stage in the settlement of the communities, the long run 
productivity of the various soils had not yet been definitely determined. Many 
parcels of land on the poorer soils had mortgages or agreements of sale against 
them which were originally equivalent to those which were placed against more 
productive parcels. Also the more productive soils provided greater surpluses 
to pay off substantial amounts of the original debt, whereas the crop failures on 
the poor soils tended to increase the debt against them through accrued interest 
and non-payment of principal due. 

In analysing the distribution of the major debts of farm operators according 
to soil (table 2), the heaviest total debt was found in the moderately productive 
Vulcan loan. This soil belt was for the most part almost equally productive with 
the Blackspring silt loam, which had the lowest total debt. As a consequence 
credit was extended in the better years equally in these two soil belts. However, 
during the years immediately preceding the study the Vulcan loam was seriously 
affected by hail and suffered more acutely with drought. The debt burden 
actually increased in contrast to the decrease which occurred in the Blackspring 
soil belt where continuous yields of average crops provided surpluses with which 
the interest and principal were paid. The Carmangay fine sand with its 
fluctuating productivity had the least total debt. Peculiarly enough, the lowness 
of debt in this belt was due to early knowledge of its low yields, and consequent 
foreclosures and quit claims, as well as lack of credit, accounted for its relative 
position. It is in direct contrast with the Blackspring silt loam in which the 
lowness of debt was due to ability to pay the accumulated liabilities, rather than 
the lack of credit or bankruptcy. 

The variations in land debt between the soil belts was carried also into the 
other items of indebtedness. The two opposing forces, ability to obtain credit 
and ability to repay it so acted as to obscure the picture. The more productive 
soil belts generally received more credit for machinery, bank loans and the like, 





1Includes live stock, lumber, blacksmith, hardware, chattel mortgages, garage bills, hired 
farm work and back wages to hired help. 
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but it was equally true that they were in a better position to repay these obliga- 
tions. As a consequence no very definite trend appears in the average of these 
other debt items from the heavier to the lighter soils. It is nevertheless true 
that similar absolute amounts of debt on heavy and light soils means a much 
greater proportionate burden on the latter, due to their lesser capacity for 
payment. 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDEBTEDNESS ACCORDING TO Som Tyre IN THE VULCAN 
AND Lomonp Districrs oF ALBERTA 


ee ee 
ee 


Soil he Tend at lie PasMiMRehan epanteyiice er haces We unl eee 
inery farm farm | family | liabilities 
farms 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Vulcan District: 
Blackspring silt loam......... 21 | 2,109 327 167 1 157 289 | 3,050 159 3,209 
Vulcan fine sandy loam....... 17 | 4,735 501 375 16 218 459 6,304 137 6 441 
Wailea sila loaner tiiestcts ee 75 | 3,980 397 381 28 118 ATS | (Dyoud 106 5,483 
Wiulcans OHtieaonear woninc elects - 52 6,821 527 513 24 219 408 8,512 144 8, 656 
Vulcan clay loam............. 28 2,696 282 208 33 75 432 3.726 164 3,890 
Carmangay fine sand......... 39 | 2,790 299 226 65 107 451 3,938 114 4,052 
AUD farms eer ns tees craton ckere « 232 | 4,148 397 344 31 144 432 | 5,496 130 5, 626 
Lomond District: 
Sundial silt loam............. 13 646 Bod 65 43 917* 1D 7aleetano 98 2,453 
Armada clay loam........... 46) 25,1383 305 260 167 322 336) |) oos020 160 3, 683 
Lomond East clay loam...... 62 1,260 305 236 106 wl 165) |) 25.143 97 2,240 
Momond loam ne ..4 ese ole « 97 1,149 349 212 181 226 QTM, || 52,088 149 2,537 
Lomond fine sandy loam..... 26 1,244 411 164 195 44 87 | 2,145 110 2,209 
Lomond fine sand............ 17 804 363 118 108 6 229 | 1,628 91 1,719 
a | RE | ee | | | RE | RS | ———__1 _ | —________. 
PAN TaArINng wha ces cece ee wiisnews sists 261 1,311 348 208 150 208 229 | 2,454 128 2,582 





* One operator owing the bank accounts for a large amount the high average. 


In the Lomond district the four least productive soils, fine sand, fine sandy 
loam, Lomond loam, and Lomond-east clay loam had smaller average total 
indebtedness than the Armada clay loam which produced much more consist- 
ently. However, as in the case of the Vulcan district, the most productive soil, 
the Sundial silt-clay loam, was in the middle group having a slightly smaller 
average total debt than the Lomond loam—$2,453 as compared with $2,537. 
This is chiefly explainable in terms of the position of the silt-clay loam. 
Surrounded by a very unproductive territory, credit was never extended in very 
generous amounts over any of the Lomond district, and the Sundial silt-clay 
farmers with better yields were in a more favourable position to pay off what 
debts they did accumulate. 

As in the Vulcan district it was noticeable that the chief item which made 
for difference in average indebtedness between the soil belts was that of land 
debt. One very marked exception, however, must be mentioned. This was the 
case of the very large bank debt held by the average farmer in the Sundial 
district as compared with the others. The amount was $917 here as compared 
with amounts ranging from $6 on the fine sand to $322 on the Armada clay loam. 
One operator owing the banks a very large amount accounted for almost the 
total of this figure. 
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The inability to liquidate land obligations was of major importance in 
driving many farmers from the land after the great credit expansion during the 
War and the later retrenchment of the post-war depression in the early twenties. 
Of these abandonments and the indebtedness of the individuals concerned we 
have only an incomplete record. It would appear that the majority of them were 
deeply involved in debt and the final factor which drove them from their holdings 
was the pressure of creditors, many of whom were forced to take very great 
losses with the greatly depreciated prices of land. 


Tenure and Indebtedness.—Some part of the variations among the 
operators with different sizes of holdings and on the different soil belts was 
explainable in terms of the type of contract by which land was held. However, 
the very nature of ownership and tenancy as a means of holding land is in itself 
an important consideration with respect to indebtedness, especially in so far as 
land debt is concerned. Tenants are entirely without this form of indebtedness, 
paying for the use of their land by share rentals in almost all cases. This means 
that they are less affected by changes in the value of money as it affects long 
term debt contracts. The owners on the other hand, buy their land at fixed rates 
which they pay off usually in annual instalments. Since the large proportion of 
the land acquisitions and all types of land credit were made during the better 
years, the owners undertook to pay relatively large amounts of money for their 
land. During years such as 1933-34, drought conditions and low wheat prices 
made payments exceedingly difficult to maintain. This naturally put the owners 
at a disadvantage. 

Table 3 presents the distribution of indebtedness according to tenure of 
operator. The very great difference between the tenants and the owners or part 
owners is striking. In Vulcan the average total debt for the owners was $6,788 


TABLE 3—AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDEBTEDNESS ACCORDING TO TENURE IN THE VULCAN-LOMOND 
AREA OF ALBERTA 


232 Farms in Vulcan 261 Farms in Lomond 


Class of debt = TT = fy 
art art ll 

Owners bapa Tenants fara Owners eunere Tenants (arden 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
i ota ore tien eee 5,181 O41 On vl ea meneame 4,148 beeen L860) ey vaio es eee i,3lt 
Machinery........ 348 550 244. 397 263 487 192 348 
PAX Tt once ey ween. 420 AGL alist de waar 344 247 254 o, 208 
ROSEN To) aaR ae an oo 22 43 ail 154 158 123 150 
Basie. Saat 153 123 163 144 244 235 61 208 
COTO oes ise 532 431 233 432 183 300 150 229 
Total farm 24.43 4' 6, 666 7,003 683 5,496 2,366 3, 294 528 2,454 
Total family...... 122 150 113 130 64 187 127 128 
Total liabilities... 6,788 7153 796 5,626 2,430 3,481 655 2, 582 


as compared with only $796 for the tenants. The same general difference was 
evident in Lomond. The higher debt of the part owners than that of the owners 
is explainable partly in terms of the age difference of the two groups and the 
years on the present farms. The owners were generally older, averaging 52-9 
and 53°8 years of age as compared with the part owners 49°6 and 49-5 years 
of age, respectively. In both Vulcan and Lomond districts the part owners 
averaged fewer years on the farm, 18-3 years, as compared with 20-5 years 
respectively in Vulcan and 17-6 years and 19-5 years in the Lomond district. 
The part owners in many cases were the younger and middle-aged men who 
were still acquiring land. They were naturally more heavily indebted than those 
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who had ceased to acquire land and were working their holdings with the inten- 
tion of paying off present obligations rather than taking on more. In some 
measure, too, the part owners were holders of larger tracts of land and, there- 
fore, had greater assets to show against their liabilities. 


CO-OPERATION IN CANADA* 
A. E. Ricuarps 


Some of the early pioneers of this county discovered nearly one hundred 
years ago the advantages of working together. They found that savings could 
be made by joining together in the marketing of their products and the pur- 
chase of supplies for the household and farming operations. They learned that 
competitive warfare of producer against producer was both unnecessary and 
unprofitable. In those days there were no co-operative acts in Canada, but this 
did not stand in the way of the enterprising pioneers in the co-operative field. 
Early associations were formed without the assistance of co-operative acts, but 
they were truly co-operative in principle and succeeding years proved their worth. 
Having proved their worth government action followed. 





Early History.—The letters of John Young of Halifax, Nova Scotia, who 
wrote under the pen name of “Agricola” in the Acadian Recorder during the 
latter part of the 18th century, provide one of the earliest records of agricultural 
organization in Canada. His writings inform us that “the first agricultural 
society in Nova Scotia was instituted at Halifax on the 10th of December, 1789; 
and soon after, the inhabitants of the county of Hants formed themselves into 
a similar association, with a view to co-operate with the Capital in promoting 
agriculture and rural economy.” These early societies were interested mainly 
in improved husbandry, and by collective action encouraged and assisted in the 
introduction of new machinery, seeds and live stock and in the treatment and 
application to the soil of the natural limestone deposits. Through their organiza- 
tion they also assisted immigrants in settlement on the land and in finding 
employment. There is also evidence of the formation of a farmers’ club in 
Quebec City under the patronage of the Governor-General Lord Dorchester in 
1789. Two years later the first agricultural society was formed in Upper Canada 
with provincial wide aspirations but does not appear to have carried out its 
program and by 1805 had ended its brief career. Following closely after these 
early attempts at organization other societies were formed from which can be 
traced the beginnings of our agricultural fairs and other permanent institutions. 

The organization of the Grange which was flourishing in the rural com- 
munities of the United States entered Canada and organized branches in Quebec 
and Ontario in 1872. This affiliation was broken and a Dominion Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry was established under federal charter in 1877. This 
organization established a number of co-operative business enterprises, none of 
which has survived although the society itself still exists, the last meeting having 
been held in Simcoe, in 1932. In 1889 another farmers’ organization made its 
way into Canada from the United States. This was the Patrons of Industry, 
which also promoted and established a number of co-operative enterprises. In 
principle and purpose this organization differed from the Grange in that it 
definitely entered politics, both provincial and federal. The growth of the Patrons 
of Industry was phenomenal, but the organization died out rapidly after its 
failure in the elections of 1896. The Dominion Grange, following the principles 
of its constitution, has always kept out of the political field. 


* Address to Ottawa Presbytery Young People’s Union, United Church of Canada in 
Annual Convention at Aylmer, Que., October 3, 1937. 
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To-day in most of the provinces of Canada machinery is provided through 
acts of provincial legislatures for the formation of co-operative business 
organizations. As Canada is primarily an agricultural country, leadership in 
the co-operative movement came first from agricultural communities. Probably 
for that reason the provincial co-operative acts were designed to assist farmers 
in the marketing of their products and purchase of supplies. The majority of 
the Acts, however, are sufficiently broad in their interpretation to provide for 
the organization of consumer co-operatives in cities and towns. 


Objectives.—One of the main objects of a co-operative association is to effect 
savings in the marketing of farm products or the purchasing of supplies. Its 
membership is usually confined to those who patronize the association. Other 
distinctive features are a limitation on the ownership of shares of capital stock, 
one vote per member, a moderate rate of return on capital within definite limits, 
and the disposition of any surplus, after reserves have been provided for, in 
proportion to patronage. By enacting statutory laws governing the establish- 
ment of co-operative associations governments have given recognition to the 
usefulness of this type of organization in the economic life of the community. 
They have provided the instrument for organization, that is the Act of the Legis- 
lature and have established the legality of such associations. In other words, 
if you wish to organize a co-operative for a legitimate purpose, it can be done 
lawfully and you will be protected by the laws of our country. 

The co-operative associations acts establish the legal status of an organiza- 
tion, determine its powers and limitations, and chart a general course of pro- 
cedure to which an association incorporated under such acts must conform. 


Organisation.—The organization of a co-operative is a simple, straight- 
forward and business-like procedure. The application to organize which is 
usually termed a memorandum of association must be signed by a responsible 
group of persons who are initiating the organization and deposited in the office 
of the Registrar of Companies or Registrar of Co-operative Associations. The 
memorandum must state the name of the proposed association, designate the 
place of business, the objects of the association, the amount and kinds of 
capital stock and the value of shares. 

The by-laws which must comply with the act are the common rules applying 
to a particular company which are adopted by the membership. These rules 
govern membership relations. Such matters as the bonding of officers and 
employees handling funds of the association, the setting of the fiscal year, pro- 
vision for dividends if any, and provision for amendments are contained in the 
by-laws. For trading associations the inclusion of a clause dealing with the 
policy of the association in regard to cash sales or limitations upon credit is 
important. 

If the memorandum and rules appear to the Registrar to comply with the act, 
he issues a certificate showing that the association is incorporated and a copy of 
this certificate with a statement of the objects of the association are published, 
for a stated period of time in the provincial Gazette. This certificate of incor- 
poration is evidence that the requirements of the act in respect to incorporation 
have been complied with, and that the. association is duly incorporated and 
authorized to carry on business. 


Why Incorporate?—The fee charged a co-operative for incorporation varies 
from $1 to $15 in the different provinces. The question may arise, why should a 
co-operative bother about incorporation and pay this charge. The answer is 
that incorporation provides a number of safeguards to business enterprises which 
are made legal by statutory law. It creates a corporation separate and distinct 
from the membership which composes the association. It establishes the 
principle of limited hability. Thus, if the incorporated company by some mis- 
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fortune falls into heavy debt, suit for the recovery of the debt must be brought 
against the company and not against the individual members which compose it 
except for the amount remaining unpaid on their membership fees or subscriptions 
for shares. Limited liability obtained through incorporation facilitates the 
raising of capital. Other desirable and protective features of incorporation are 
that real estate and other property may be owned and transferred in the name 
of the company and the property interest of its members is made definite and 
more easily transferable. 


Development in Canada.—Now let us go back and trace the development 
of co-operative organizations in Canada from where we left off with the Dominion 
Grange in the early nineties. The records obtained from farmers’ business 
organizations at present active show that during the nineties and up to 1915 
development of co-operative enterprises in Canada moved rather slowly. Records 
show that of the companies at present active, about one-fifth were established 
within that period. During the next decade and up to the present time organi- 
zation in business by farmers has made steady growth in numbers, membership 
and business. Co-operative organizations now hold a useful position in the 
movement of farm products to market and the purchase of farm supplies, and 
they have gained an important place in the field of Canadian business. The 
activities of the larger organizations, such as the wheat. pools and the livestock 
and fruit co-operatives, have reached a high stage of development and have re- 
ceived world-wide recognition. In addition to these are hundreds of com- 
paratively small organizations which are working quietly and effectively in 
serving local areas. 


The co-operatives in Canada which have stood the test of time through com- 
petition, depressions, crop failures and other hazards which all business must 
face had their beginning in a small way. As a protest to trade abuses or seeing 
an opportunity to make savings a small but interested group got together and 
formed an association. As the movement grew there was amalgamation through 
the federation of locals on a regional or provincial basis and later on a national or 
Dominion-wide basis. The important point is that there was a need for the co- 
operatives. They started their growth at the roots, as it were, and after gain- 
ing experience and becoming well established in their local positions, they 
branched out into wider fields. 


In 1929 under the direction of the Honourable Dr. W. R. Motherwell, 
Minister of Agriculture and a veteran co-operative leader in Western Canada, 
the Agricultural Economics Branch was established with Dr. J. F. Booth as 
Commissioner. The object of one phase of the newly formed Branch was to 
study the farmers’ co-operative movement. As a basis for study and with the 
assistance of provinces a survey of existing organizations was undertaken in 
1931 and has been continued in succeeding years. 


Activity in 1935-36.—The total number of associations reporting their 
business to the Economics Branch in 1936 was 781. Now I may say that this 
does not represent the total of all co-operatives in existence in Canada. The 
returns made by co-operatives are on a voluntary basis but we think we have all 
of the important farmers’ co-operatives in Canada represented in the Branch 
records and probably about 80 per cent of the total number. Let me draw 
your attention to the total number of associations reporting in 1936. For the 
marketing group 380 are listed and for the purchasing 378. Now the number of 
associations is not a good indicator of size in this case as many of the associations 
are organized on a provincial or national basis. The number of places of business 
is a better indicator. For the marketing group there are 2,820 and for the 
purchasing or consumer group 423 with a total of 3,266. Total shareholders who 
represent the owners of the co-operative business in Canada number 366,885. 
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There are approximately 750,000 farms in Canada so that we may say that a 
large proportion of the farmers in Canada support the co-operatives. Total 
patrons, the people who did business with the co-operatives, number 406,321. 
Total assets, that is everything that the members in these co-operatives own, 
amount to $85,752,000. Assets consist of buildings, equipment and land and 
inventories. The value of plant which includes building and equipment and is a 
part of the total assets amounts to $35,000,000. 


Financial Standing.—General liabilities, that is the money which the 
co-operatives owe to outside interests, amount to $34,665,000. It should be 
noted that a large proportion of this amount, $26,000,000 to be more exact, is in 
the grain and seed group. This is due in a large part to stocks of grain which 
were on hand in the co-operative elevators at that time. Money was borrowed 
from the banks to pay the farmers for the grain as it was delivered. When the 
grain was sold the loan from the banks was paid off and the size of this item has 
been reduced considerably. Paid-up share-capital amounts to $8,950,000. This 
figure represents the amount of money which members invested originally in their 
business. Reserves and surplus total roughly $42,000,000. These two items, 
share-capital and reserves and surplus added together make up net worth or the 
members’ equity in the business, which amounts to over $50,000,000. 

Owners equity or net worth should bear a certain relationship to other bal- 
ance sheet items if the financial structure of the organization is sound. A rough 
standard ratio of net worth to debt is 1 to 1, which means that one dollar of 
the owner’s investment offsets each one dollar of debt. For all co-operatives 
in the Dominion, treated as one large company the ratio of worth to debt is 
1-45 to 1. This is a favourable position to be in, for it shows that the co-opera- 
tives are standing on their own feet. 


Size of Business.—Sales of farm products for 1935-36 by all co-operatives 
amounted to $144,962,609, sales of supplies amounted to $12,788,192, which 
means a total business of $158,165,565. This represents big business and a force 
in Canadian economy. In addition to this business, Canadian farmers own 
and control 325 mutual fire insurance companies which carry approximately one 
billion dollars of fire insurance on farm property. Co-operative People’s Banks 
have been in existence in the province of Quebec since 1900 and have developed 
into important institutions in the community life of the province. Credit unions 
have operated in Canada for a number of years and recently they have received 
new impetus and encouraging recognition in various provinces. 

Although the past few years of economic strain have been difficult for the 
co-operatives in common with all types of business, they maintained their stand- 
ing in Canada in a creditable manner. Canadian co-operatives as a whole for 
1935-36 reported an increase in business of $28,000,000 over the previous year 
mainly due to the improvement in prices of farm products. During 1935-36 
reserves were increased by $1,000,000 and debts were decreased by $20,000,000. 
As a result of these changes the general financial standing of co-operatives 
reporting has been considerably strengthened. ‘This is good business. 


Definition and Distinguishing Features.—Let us turn now to co-operatives 
in general and start with a definition of a co-operative. Let me give you the 
definition of a United States Commission of inquiry into co-operative enterprise 
in Europe. This Commission, which was appointed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has recently published its report. The definition reads, “A co-opera- 
tive enterprise is one which belongs to the people who use its services, the con- 
trol of which rests equally with all the members and the gains of which are dis- 
tributed to the members in proportion to the use they make of its services.” 
That seems a satisfactory definition. 
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The co-operative is distinguished from other business corporations in that 
the owners are also its patrons. First, contro! is divided equally or on the basis 
of patronage rather than on the basis of investment. Secondly, profits are 
apportioned to owners or patrons on the basis of patronage. Thirdly, the 
enterprise is operated for those who use rather than invest. Both co-operatives 
and private companies must carry on business at a profit to live but the differ- 
ence lies on the basis of the distribution of profits. The success of a co-opera- 
tive, like any business, lies in sound planning, good judgment, effective manage- 
ment. The impelling motive is service, not profit. 

While some people are dreaming of creating a new state of society through 
co-operatives, you will find the managers of the successful co-operatives are 
working away at practical business problems. In answering the question, 
“What is Co-operation?” the United States Commissioners state, ‘‘ The owner- 
ship is different from that of private business; the job is done in much the same 
way.” 


What Co-operatives Have and Have Not Done.—There are certain things 
that co-operatives have done and some things which they have not been able to 
accomplish. They have educated their members to produce the kind and quality 
of product that the market demands. In the main fruit producing areas of 
Canada, certain of the co-operatives employ field men who instruct their mem- 
bers in good orchard practice and in top-working their trees into standard 
varieties. Co-operatives have exerted a real influence on the standardization 
and improvement of grade and pack of Canadian products. One could cite the 
activities of the dairy, grain, poultry, honey co-operatives in this regard. The 
larger co-operatives keep in constant and direct touch with domestic and foreign 
markets by means of telegraphic reports and with this information are in a posi- 
tion to control the flow to market and improve the distribution between markets. 
With knowledge which the individual producer cannot command they are able 
to avoid market gluts. By collective bargaining they have strengthened the 
position of the individual. These things have been accomplished and at the 
same time favourable public relations have been maintained. All this means 
reduction of waste, better quality and improved service or more efficient mar- 
keting. They are all practical problems. 

There are some things that co-operatives have not been able to do and 
yet it was to accomplish these impossibilities that certain co-operatives were 
organized. Co-operatives cannot arbitrarily “fix” prices although they can 
influence prices to some extent. The co-operative cannot eliminate the middle- 
man. A co-operative may replace private business agencies with co-operative 
agencies but the various steps from producer to consumer must be taken and the 
co-operative finds that it cannot side-step them. The jobbers, brokers and dis- 
tributors all perform important marketing services. 

Co-operatives cannot cut costs greatly. It is sometimes assumed that a 
co-operative can do business more cheaply than a private company because it 
is expected to eliminate profit. The people who hold this view forget that 
profits arise due to the very fact that costs have been cut. 

Co-operative difficulties are often due to the inherent weaknesses of demo- 
cratic institutions. Too many voices frequently control co-operative policies 
and harmony between management and members becomes strained. The vote 
which is the co-operative member’s claim on authority is sometimes used unin- 
telligently or not at all. Active members may lose control by not setting up 
safeguards in the by-laws which provide that owners and patrons will be sub- 
stantially the same group. There is a tendency sometimes towards extrava- 
gance. Members of a new organization sometimes expect impossibilities. 
Capable management may and often does overcome these difficulties. 
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There is no magic in co-operation. It is not utopian. It is a practical way 
of doing business and if co-operatives are entering the field of business they must 
be prepared to take the risks of business, the rebuffs of business and meet com- 
petition in a business-like way. If co-operatives are going to hold their place 
in the commercial field, they must maintain a sound financial structure, hold a 
solvent position and withstand scrutiny and tests of business efficiency. 

For the present and until we are much better educated in co-operative 
principles and practice there is ample scope for co-operatives to develop along 
with private enterprise. Healthy competition is good for both types of business. 
An important function of a co-operative is in the role of a regulator of private 
business. As such it can perhaps be more effective than anti-trust laws or 
government commissions. The co-operative, it may be said, can set the pace 
in quality, in service and in price. 

Now the question may come up. Should a new co-operative be formed? 
Is there a need for it and a job to do? Is there something that is not being 
done, or could a co-operative do a better job? There is no virtue in doing some- 
thing through a co-operative if it is already being well done. 

If you decide there is a job then decide if the foundation stones for success 
as outlined by Dr. Whiton Powell of Cornell University are present: (1) Is 
there leadership to organize and manage? (2) Is there a full understanding of 
the needs, purposes and limitations? (8) Is there sufficient volume of business 
in sight? (4) Is capital available? (5) Have you a plan of operation? 

When you have studied and answered these questions you will be in a better 
position to go ahead. 


MARKETING OF PRODUCE BY 93 VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GROWERS 
IN OTTAWA DISTRICT" 


At the request of three growers’ organizations in the Ottawa region, the 
Economics Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in collaboration 
with the Ontario Department of Agriculture made a survey of the By Ward 
Municipal Market and of all fresh agricultural produce coming into the city of 
Ottawa by other channels. 

Information was obtained from growers, pedlars, truckers, wholesale fruit 
and vegetable dealers, as well as independent retail and chain stores. 

Records from ninety-three vegetable and flower growers were obtained on 
the By Ward market, and figures of total sales by commodity groups are shown 
in table 1. Seventy-two per cent of the total sales of the ninety-three growers 
was made on the market and 28 per cent was sold to various buyers direct and 
not through the market. 

TABLE 1—VALUE oF SALES By ComMopity Groups oF 93 VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GROWERS WHO 


Sotp Propucre on THE By Warp MARKET, OTTAWA. 
(October, 1936—September, 1937) 








Non- Non- 
Commodity Group ne pliieke By Ward Total ee eng By Ward Total 
g yy e Market Sales Gales Market Sales 
ee Sales Sales 
| $ $ g % % % 
Fruits and vegetables....... 145, 504 64, 301 209,805 4-8 85-2 77°7 
Potstoed? Mle Ree Gal, a 6,883 1,133 8,016 3°5 1-5 3-0 
PIOWEIS) isin Gael ea ee 18,911 6,141 25,052 9-7 8-2 9-3 
Poultry products........... 9,396 3,052 12,448 4-8 4-0 4-6 
Animal products./)..4ee. 0.4 13, 671 838 14,509 7-1 Lot 5-3 
Other im dew ick caw ods sige 155 15 170 Hey RR Bead CE 0-1 
Total Awe Cele 194,520 75,480 270,000 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Par Cents.c.cceee ees 72-0 28-0 LOO ee ee dee cates hotel tee eiees kare 


PME IC ch ea | a i lt aL RR ee Ak alae nti i tar act han 5 entorhinal Mawnan 8 4 ve 
(1) Preliminary report subject to revision. 
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In table 2 the sales made on the market by the growers interviewed, amount- 
ing to $194,520, are analysed according to the kind of buyer. Householders 
purchased 42-5 per cent of the quantity sold and the next largest buyers were 
the independent retail stores. 


Tapie 2—DisTRIBUTION BY CLASSES OF BUYERS AND BY ComMopiTy Groups, oF SALES oF 93 VEGETABLE 
AND FrowEer Growers on Tan By Warp MonicrpaAL Market, OrTTawa. 
OctToBER, 1936—SEPTEMBER, 1937 


ee ooeee0O=“a=*w*e*eaeaoeEoeSoo—aa—a—j—=«*—muouwa_aw«\_>_>_=as—] 


Whole- Prdlare Chain Inde- Hotels 


Commodity Group Con- salers ; pendent and 
sumers and CRacacts hare retail restaur- Others | Total 
jobbers * © stores ants 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Fruits and vegetables. 48,977 12,742 24,874 7,090 41,100 5,783 | 4,938 | 145,504 
Pits LOCE Mes yee: 3,411 100 931 550 1,519 SY bes hee ae 6, 883 
EW Olkon, so oe sea ese 16, 683 250 TOW aa eee TESA TAT Ee tae ee tat tgs 18,911 
Poultry products...... 6,270 Sash d Pacaen eee b cia, Pee eaten, 1,516 LS 7a tats 9,396 
Animal products....... 7,270 (So corte es Pee ain steers 2,699 Ea AUR Ba 13, 671 
CET E yey ate oe athers tte LOG Pe red eres etka Iisteaoke teverritte We Wie wad a al Stier dette ova tcs 35 155 
PP Otaly irae aret 82. 7a1 13,878 26, 936 7,640 48,681 10,681 4,973 | 194,520 
Per eoenti..:.: 42-5 7-1 13-3 3-9 25:1 5-5 2-6 100-0 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


PRICE EFFECTS OF CANADIAN WHEAT MARKETING—Working, Holbrook. Wheat 
Studies of Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California, 


Price movements on the Winnipeg market have been studied to determine 
seasonal changes and to discover what affect the heavy marketings in the fall 
months have on prices. Concerning seasonal variation the report states, “Wheat 
marketing is strongly seasonal in character, consequently the seasonal course of 
prices affords some indication of price effects that may be attributable to the 
rate of marketing. Of the normal Canadian wheat crop of about 400 million 
bushels, three-fourths is exported; prices in foreign markets are, therefore, of 
prime importance for Canadian wheat.” The 16-year period 1921-22 to 1936-37 
is studied to determine seasonal variation of Canadian wheat prices. A peak for 
prices of Canadian wheat in British markets is shown in J uly and August from 
which there is an average decline of about six per cent to the low levels of the 
October-November period. Average prices then rise to a second peak in 
February, a little lower than the one in August. Then there is a decline to the 
second seasonal low in June. 

Prices of No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat show a stronger seasonal variation 
at Winnipeg than on the British market because shipping costs, representing the 
main element in price differences between the two markets, have a seasonal 
tendency roughly opposite to that of the Winnipeg price. On the Winnipeg 
market, from a low prevailing over the three months, October-December, the 
averages rise fairly steadily to a peak in July. Then ensues a drop of about 
13 cents in September and October, as marketing of the new crop begins. There 
is a question as to whether the seasonal movement on the Winnipeg market is 
determined by the seasonal movement on the British market adjusted for ship- 
ping charges; or conversely, the seasonal variation of Canadian wheat prices in 
the British market may be determined by the seasonal course of prices at Winni- 
peg modified by the seasonal variation in shipping costs. The author takes the 
view that the latter answer is correct and that it is chiefly in the Canadian 
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market that the seasonal course of prices of Canadian wheat is initially deter- 
mined. The relative price position of Canadian wheat has in individual years 
differed widely from that shown in the 16-year averages, under the influence of 
changing conditions of supply and demand. Canadian wheats have tended to be 
relatively high in price when supplies of Canadian wheat for export are small in 
relation to total world exports and conversely, Canadian wheats tend to be 
relatively low in price when supplies of Canadian wheat are large in relation to 
total world exports. The relative abundance or scarcity of hard wheats from 
other countries also affects the price of Canadian wheat in relation to the softer 
wheats. There has been a progressive increase in the demand for hard wheats 
during recent years. 

Referring to the specific effects of rate of marketing on future prices the 
report states, “Demonstration of the existence of seasonal tendencies in prices 
correlated with seasonality in marketing goes only a short may toward indi- 
cating the effects of rate of marketing on price. The typical price decline at 
about the time marketing of a new crop begins may result chiefly from augmen- 
tation of supplies rather than the rate of marketing itself. Indeed, such an 
inference is supported by the fact that prices of British domestic wheat show a 
wider seasonal variation than do prices of Canadian wheat, although the seasonal 
variation in the rate of marketing is much greater for Canadian wheat.” Study 
of the effect of daily marketings on the daily price were made by comparing the 
relationship between the daily spread between Winnipeg prices and Liverpool 
prices, and the daily deliveries of wheat from Canadian farms. The comparison 
was inconclusive in that while in some periods the Winnipeg price declined or 
advanced relative to Liverpool rather systematically as deliveries increased or 
decreased, at other periods no systematic relation is apparent. At other times 
the Winnipeg price advanced relative to the Liverpool price despite increases in 
marketings. The study is further detailed to bring out the differences in the 
effect of deliveries under the varying marketing conditions which have existed 
since 1922. During part of the period the Wheat Pools were in operation. Later 
stabilization activities were carired on by the Central Selling agency with gov- 
ernmental support and still later the Wheat Board was in operation. Concerning 
this phase of the work the report concludes, “‘ The evidence, such as it is, seems 
nevertheless to support three generalizations of considerable interest: As regards 
the absorption of hedging pressure, the Winnipeg futures market, operating 
without restraint, seems to have worked very well; interference that goes so far 
as to threaten price fixing may measurably reduce the efficiency of the futures 
market: and attempts by a powerful central agency to counteract variations in 
hedging pressure may work well or may work poorly, depending presumably on 
the knowledge and skill with which they are directed. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION AND OUTLOOK, 1938 


This publication is now available free on request from the Publicity and 
Extension Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, or from the Director of 
Publicity, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 

Prepared jointly by officials of the Departments of Agriculture and of 
Trade and Commerce, this annual publication is for the guidance of farmers and 
those interested in the agricultural industry. Dealing with all agricultural prod- 
ucts, the aim is to bring together in the Outlook all available facts bearing 
upon the production and marketing of farm produce and to analyse these facts 
in the light of previous experience and, in so far as is possible, in the light of 
prevailing conditions of supply and demand. 

The Outlook should be used in conjunction with the additional information 
which is issued from time to time throughout the year by the Dominion and 
Provincial Departments of government. ) 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Figures are now available to review the economic progress made by Canada 
during 1937 in more detail than was possible in the last issue of THe ANNALIST. 

Production activities as measured by the index of physical volume of 
business were 9-5 per cent greater than in the preceding year and only 2-2 per 
cent below 1929. The newsprint, mining and power industries all reached new 
high records and showed marked increases over the levels of both 1929 and 
1936, while the increase in the volume of manufactured goods was about 8-5 
per cent over 1936. The output of industries engaged in the production of 
producers’ goods showed a gain of 13-1 per cent in 1937 over the preceding 
year, and the gain in consumers’ goods was 6-4 per cent. 

Retail sales increased over 1936 by 7-7 per cent and gains were recorded 
by twelve out of the thirteen kinds of business included in the tabulations made 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The index of sales of departmental 
stores registered a gain of over 5-9 per cent for the year. 

The final estimate of the total expenditure by foreign tourists in Canada 
is placed at $295 million, a gain of nearly $50 million over 1936 and the 
expenditure of Canadian tourists abroad is placed at about $123 million. This 
leaves a balance on tourist account of about $172 million in Canada’s favour. 

The downward trend in business activity which marked the closing months 
of 1937 and the opening one of 1938 became less pronounced during February. 
Although the present situation is hardly as favourable as a year ago, production 
during February was about equal to the preceding month in many industries, 
while some recorded expansion. That the downward trend in world economy 
and the recession in the United States has reacted less severely upon Canadian 
industry than was expected seems supported by a study of the Weekly Review of 
Economic Conditions of March 12, 1938, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. While the weekly economic index shows a decline of 4-4 per cent 
from that of a year ago, the increase in the first week of March over the 
preceding week was 2-8 per cent. More satisfactory however is the fact that 
the gap between the weekly indexes for the two years has been narrowing since 
the beginning of February. 

The minor advance in wholesale prices which began early in December 
1937 continued into January before meeting a moderate reverse. In February 
however, wholesale commodity prices exhibited a firmer tendency, particularly 
towards the end of the month. The retail price index changed little in January 
and February. A slight decline in food and fuel prices during February reduced 
the index for that month only fractionally. 

Wheat prices, which advanced during the early part of January, broke 
and reached a low figure for the month on the nineteenth and were then very 
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ANNUAL AND Montaiy InpEx NumsBers or PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DomMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








Wholesale Prices 1926 =100 Production (6) 1926 =100 
$$$ —_________—_—__| Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-}| Farm Field Animal cost of | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volume of pro- tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 Bb Sl. oc Gece bey abe ie tina 4 6 eed ee 
1914 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 GO 20. ua vibe aoe ioe ae a ated De ee eee 
1915 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 iY ees Ek (ec MAINS! InGrn S eyPRe Mt eer Tae aM RON! Ri rc 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 125 al ae ete o eet ae Ce ere gd ctwreck a ee aah ae 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 Shc Bewthady: ae be aes). 1a. eae peal ca eee 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 ARC SEY eae pte ai] Pe mnie reat Cen, Po pea Seal a 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
TOG hos 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932.. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933)... 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72-1 63-4 57-1 73-9 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-7 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
eae 84:5 84:5 85:7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-2 
1937 
JAN os: 81:3 86-0 88-3 82-1 81-8 116-9 119-4 42-0 162-5 
Feb.. 82-9 87-0 89-6 82-6 81-9 115-0 117-7 31-4 170-0 
Mar... 85-5 90-0 93-4 84-2 82-2 118-7 122-4 37°3 178-6 
April.. 86-1 91-4 94-4 86-3 82-4 124-0 128-8 62-3 174-3 
May... 85-1 87-8 89-0 85-7 82-9 122-0 126-1 53-1 189-3 
June... 4-6 33°7 85-1 81-4 82-9 126-0 130-6 29-3 174-1 
July... 87-5 92-5 97-7 83-9 83-2 126-5 130-9 45-7 1482 
Aug... 85-6 84-9 84-6 85-5 83-8 123-4 127-2 57°6 139-9 
Sept.. 85-0 86-1 84-8 88-4 83-7 123-8 127-5 86-1 136-3 
Chics 84-7 86-4 86-3 86-5 84-2 127-4 132-6 55-3 137-2 
Nov.. 83-1 84:0 81-9 87:4 84-2 127-9 133-5 57-2 138°5 
Dec.. 82-7 84-2 83:9 84-6 84:3 121-4 125-2 35-5 138-9 
1938 
Rote. 3 83-8 86-3 88-8 82-2 84-1 111-8 113-5 37-6 135-1 
Feb.... 83-6 85-1 87-5 81-1 83-9 106-7 107-4 25-7 137-2 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 53, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937 and 1938. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp 
181-185, 290-293. 1926 =100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1938. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1937, subject to revision. 


irregular. The monthly average price for No. 1 Northern cash wheat was 
149-1 cents a bushel. Fluctuations during February were narrow, but prices 
declined during the last few days. The average price for the month was 144-6 
cents a bushel. 

Canadian cattle have moved to the British market much more extensively 
this year than during the corresponding period a year ago. The total shipments 
to March 3, were 5,489 as compared with only 189 head in 1937. On the other 
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hand, shipments of beef cattle to the United States have declined and only 
6,754 have gone forward compared with 37,973 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. Shipments of dairy cattle show only a slight decline at 1,419 head 
and calves, 8,036 have decreased considerably from the figure of 11,957 for 1937. 
Average live stock prices have remained weak during the first two months 
of the year. 

Stocks of eggs in cold storage were lower during the two months under 
review than a year ago. Prices during January were fairly steady but the 
market in February was extremely erratic as production fluctuated with sudden 
changes in temperature. Butter markets were strong throughout J anuary and 
February and new seasonal high price levels were established at Montreal and 
Toronto in February with quotations exceeding any since March 1930. The 
average February jobbing price at Montreal for No. 1 creamery prints was 
39°3 cents a pound compared with 26-6 cents a pound in February 1937. 


United Kingdom.—The total value of British trade in 1937 (exclusive of 
bullion and specie) was £1,625,825,667. Imports increased over the previous 
year by £10-78 million, exports by £3-36 million and re-exports declined by 
£1-22 million. The excess of imports over exports, merchandise only, was 
£432-3 million, an increase of £85-9 million and a higher figure than any year 
since 1926. The Board of Trade points out, however, that the rise in prices in 
1937 was greater for imported commodities than it was for the classes of goods 
exported, and this accounted in large measure for the adverse balance. The 
total imports for the year were £1,029-06 million, an increase of £181-3 million 
(21 per cent) over 1936. Exports of United Kingdom goods were valued at 
£521°59 million, an increase of £81 million (18-4 per cent), and re-exports 
showed an advance of £14 million (23-7 per cent). The proportions of imports 
received from Empire countries in 1937 (39-4 per cent) just exceed that in 
1936 (39-2 per cent), and was the highest ever recorded. Exports from the 
United Kingdom to Empire countries declined from the record figure of 49-2 
per cent in 1936 to 48-3 per cent, and re-exports to Empire countries declined 
from 17-8 per cent to 16-3 per cent. Importation of wheat (96,900,000 long 
ewts.) declined from the 1986 figure by about 4 per cent. Supplies from the 
Argentine and the Soviet Union, almost negligible in 1936, assumed more normal 
figures in 1937 at 957,000 and 15,500,000 long cwts. respectively. Consignments 
from Canada declined from 57,800,000 ecwts. to 34,200,000 cwts., while those 
from Australia at 22,400,000 cwts. declined by 900,000 cwts. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING AT HOME AND ABROAD 
A. E. RicuHarps 


Much has been written and said about co-operation in Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden and in looking at achievements in these and other distant lands we 
are apt to overlook progress at home. True, the North American continent is far 
behind European countries in the development of consumer co-operatives. In 
the field of co-operative marketing of farm products, however, Canada holds a 
ranking position with the United States and with the exception of Denmark 
appears to be well in advance of most European countries. 





Denmark Leads.—The accompanying table shows the extent of co-operative 
marketing enterprise based on reported membership and volume of business in 
Canada, the United States and eight European countries in 1935. The national 
totals are presented in section (a) and these are reduced to averages for easier 
comparison in section (b) of the table. In interpreting these totals and averages, 
it must be borne in mind that farmers who recognize the advantages of co- 


operative marketing may belong to more than one association and, therefore, 
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TasLe 1—ExtTEeNntT oF Co-oPERATIVE MARKETING ENTERPRISE IN CANADA, UNITED STATES AND 
Various EvrorEAN CouNntTRIES IN 19351! 


(a) National Totals 


| Membership, Total 


farmers’ Rural Occupied business of 
os co-operative population farms co-operatives 
societies 
No No. No $ 

CEBCHOMOVARIE ie eet oe lay tea ee 597,079 7054, SOE Wl tee te ee 87, 744, 8232 
Daernmariee eee ew tats, teat ee ahs 590, 853 1,994,898 205,971 277, 695, 000 
ID TATIC cee eGo chee nin oie Baa Fee Arc ah fsa 366, 134 2,993,479 287,171 60,076,440 
dis 2411 o7s ys NOD, A pa er ee OC ACL aac ie ge Rene tae 847, 686 19,616,000 3, 966, 330 3 
Baer Britains, ogni vie Steen... eecbes seeds 150,016 9,216, 400 579,706 54,119,154 
TROT WE Vissi ie ese tis ep eevee we nos Grates f paamene Th 204, 356 2,013,000 298, 360 36, 083, 4662 
Sweden, Cee coe Man oe ee oe eae 395,474 2, 484, 626 307, 379 54,412, 8002 
Switzer lands 42. \h.racsed nets ko are er eeiteten tae 362, 927 2,828, 624 236,095 (3) 
United Statement. 8 le © ies . pte ee 3,660,000 53,820, 223 6,288,648 {1,840,000,000 
CM AT. ree, Beene he een eae eee ee Oe tae 366, 885 4,792,135 728,623 | 158,165,565 


(b) National Averages 








Members | Members p Business Business 
as per cent | as per cent Pecans per capita per 
— ofrural | of occupied 7 Hes : rural occupied 
population farms Eee population farm 
% % $ $ $ 
Pear UslO VA hess oak fore 62s he aot ‘Sim Bee ee cod & 146-96 j SS ees ee ae 
Weer ic, 25 eer is ee thls oon 29-6 286-9 469-99 139-20 1, 348-22 
Finland. par ke ee 12-2 127-5 164-08 20-07 209-20 
Hurgs31 Loe adie s Aiptek iy Rae it Meindl Semele A a 4-3 Bhd 5 Bek teas eh tehen aarapicianis 4) See: eee 
Cree LARP ta Ine s.08 2 pees) aor ss. 1-6 25-9 360-76 5-87 93-36 
WOT WS ios ce ecm chs ees Rade eee 10-2 68-5 176-57 17-92 120-94 
WOU es ec pen neat cat 27 15-9 128-7 137-59 21-90 177-02 
PEMRUZOTIGICL 2 tac sean wletrat. a hele eh oe ates 12-8 LOS? 7 lh tates oe ahs ian Deon aa ee eee 
Dnibed- States oak otto eae eee va 6-8 58-2 502-73 34-19 292-59 
CANAD Anton: se petites bebe oy dein 7-6 50-4 431-10 33-00 217-07 
‘Not including trade of central federations. 21934. 3 Not available. 


Source. Report of Inquiry on Co-operative Enterprise in Europe, 1937. Washington, D.C. 


there is some duplication in membership figures. For example, a farmer may 
sell his milk through a dairy co-operative and his eggs through a poultry co- 
operative and thus be reported as a member by each association. This is brought 
out in the column under the heading, “Members as per cent of occupied farms,” 
which shows Denmark with a national average of 286-9 per cent. In other 
words, on an average every farmer in Denmark belongs to approximately three 
co-operative marketing associations. In Canada and the United States, where 
there is greater specialization in farming, there is not the same degree of 
repetition among farmer membership. This must be taken into consideration 
when interpreting the items representing business per member. 

Probably the fairest comparison is obtained on the basis of average business 
per capita of rural population and business per occupied farm. In the latter 
classification Denmark leads with each farm contributing on the average 
$1,348.22 of co-operative business in 1935. Other countries fall far below this 
average. The United States ranks second with $292.59 per occupied farm and 
Canada third with an average of $217.07. 





Canada and United States Keep Pace.—It is interesting to compare 
Canada's position and that of the United States with respect to the co-operative 
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marketing of farm products. The total population of Canada is approximately 
one-tenth that of the United States and the ratios of rural populations and 
numbers of occupied farms roughly correspond. Available statistics based on 
reports for 19385 show 366,885 members of co-operative marketing associations 
in Canada who contributed to a total business of $158,165,565 in that year. 
Comparative figures in the United States for the same year show 3,660,000 
members and estimated total business of $1,840,000,000. These figures are 
roughly ten times the Canadian totals and bear approximately the same relation 
as number of farms and rural population in one country and the other. 


Bearing in mind the limitations of average figures which are used as relative 
rather than absolute measures of co-operative marketing activity the national 
averages of the two neighbouring countries on this continent show a remarkably 
close correspondence. Business per member in Canada during the year 1935 
amounted to $431.10 compared with $502.73 in the United States. Business per 
capita of rural population was $33 and $34.19 in the respective countries while 
on the basis of business per occupied farm, each operated farm in Canada con- 
tributed $217.07 of co-operative business in 1935 compared with $292.59 in the 
United States. These statistics for. 1935 and previous years indicate that the 
progress of co-operative marketing in Canada and the United States has moved 
along at approximately the same steady rate during the past twenty years and 
compares favourably with development in other lands. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF FARM OPERATORS IN THE VULCAN-LOMOND AREA OF 
SOUTHERN ALBERTA! 


G. H. Craig 
PART II 


Change in Debt Position 1934-35.—It is well known that farmers generally 
received only a minimum of credit in the years following 1929. Much reduced 
prices for farm products and prevalence of depression conditions, lack of 
confidence, and stringent money were largely responsible for this condition. 
The lack of credit from 1930-35 was in direct contrast to the great expansion 
of the loans which occurred during the latter part of the twenties and the last 
years of the war. In general, farmers maintained approximately the same size 
of holdings as they had operated in the years of easy credit. It is not surprising 
then that many of the operators were forced, through lack of ready funds to 
limit the intensity with which they tilled their land. In many cases, large tracts 
which otherwise would have been worked by thorough summerfallow methods 
were either very lightly scratched over or left entirely idle. 


The obligations undertaken in the better years reduced still further the 
working capital of the operators by taking from them a certain part of their 
liquid funds for the payment of interest and to some extent of principal on such 
debts. The amount of new credit extended, and the payments made in principal 
and interest by the farmers of the study is shown in table 1. The amount of 
interest which remained unpaid during the year (interest accrued) is also shown. 


The Vulcan farm operators were able to pay back in principal $312 per 
farm operator as compared with $73 by the Lomond operators. A higher average 
payment for the Vulcan operators was to be expected since they were on the 
average more heavily indebted. The higher net income of the Vulcan operators 
was also important in the amount of principal and interest payment. The Vulcan 

(1) This article is an excerpt from an unpublished report on “An Economic Study of Land 
Utilization in the Vulcan-Lomond Area in Southern Alberta.” The first part appeared in 


THE Economic ANNALIST for February, 1938, and other excerpts in the issues of April, June, 
October and December, 1937. 
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TaBLeE 1—AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHANGE IN Dest PosITION IN THE VULCAN-LOMOND 
AREA FoR 1934-1935 








232 farms in Vulcan 261 farms in Lomond 
a Per cent Per cent 
of total of total 

$ $ 
INGWiCTeG tances ee eee aan eee eee 355 66 254 70 
ACOPUCE THTBTeBtia, Bick Rik Po Be ei in ee EEE 182 34 107 30 
Fotalnewadebtet. feck on eee ee 6 ae eee Ds 100 361 100 
UNLEreee DOIG So. io ole Ae eee ae One a eens eee 158 47 29 ba 
interest Aceried 2 Oh tek ee Lele ne ree ee eee ee 182 53 107 79 
Interestipay ales. : :ekitod. Atanas elmer ees. cece eee 340 100 136 100 
IPrinvipal Daleks vos ts cupacoaitnke ae metas tae. 312 100 aa 100 





farmers on the average had operators’ income of $285, while the Lomond farmers 
had on the average only $66 as operators’ income. The higher amounts paid in 
principal and in interest by the Vulcan farmers was thus coincident with their 
higher net incomes. 

Of 212 farm operators that were indebted in the Vulcan district, 75 per cent 
made principal payments in order to reduce their outstanding indebtedness. 
In the Lomond district, 93 per cent of the 148 operators who had liabilities 
made principal payments. 

Interest payable was another indication of the relative indebtedness and 
extension of credit to various districts in the past. The Vulcan farmers on the 
average had interest payments of $340 to meet, of which 47 per cent was actually 
paid. The Lomond farmers on the average had interest payments of only $136 
to meet of which 21 per cent was paid. 

In the Vulcan district, 84 per cent of all the farm operators interviewed 
had interest payments falling due during the year 1934-35 of which number 
only 20 per cent met their payments in full and 53 per cent partially. In the 
Lomond district, 89 per cent of the farm operators reported interest payable. 
Of this number with interest obligation, 47 per cent paid nothing, 45 per cent 
made partial payments and the remaining 8 per cent paid in full. Even with 
much smaller obligations, the Lomond farmers were in a poorer position to pay 
than were those of Vulcan. 

The total new credit which was extended to the two districts differed 
considerably. The Vulcan farm operators on the average were advanced $537, 
of which 66 per cent was new credit and 34 per cent was accrued interest on all 
obligations. The Lomond farmers received a somewhat lower average advance 
of new credit. The amount received per operator was $361 of which $254 was 
new credit and $107 was accrued interest, 1.e., involuntary credit. A large part 
also of the $254 was of an involuntary nature since current taxes unpaid and 
relief items were included in this figure. The amount of involuntary credit was 
much greater than in the Vulcan district. 

It is not to be inferred from the above discussion that all farmers in both 
districts needed or were able to secure new credit. It was not easy to secure, 
and many farmers because of their financial status, were unable to obtain credit 
although it was needed. Some, on the other hand, because of their past savings, 
had no need to rely on anyone to carry them, but were able to make cash 
payments for what was needed. 


Size of Farm and Change in Debt Position.—As the size of farm increased, 
the amount of principal paid also increased with one or two variations. In 
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the Lomond district the average principal payment for the smallest farm was 
$57 and for the largest $933. The same tendency was noted for the Lomond 
farms, but it was not as uniform. Also the principal payments for the correspond- 
ing size of farms were on the average much lower than those of the Vulcan 
district. 


The study also showed that the total new debt increased with the size of 
the farm. It was evident that the ability to get credit in larger amounts was 
associated with increase in the size of farm holding. 


TABLE 2—RELATION BETWEEN Dest RepuctTion, §1zE oF FARM AND OPERATOR’S INCOME FOR THE 
VuLcAN AND Lomonp Districts, 1934-1935 








Vulcan Lomond 
, Ratio of total Ratio of total 
eZee areas No. of | liabilities to | OYeT8? | No. of | liabilities to | ~Ver=ee 
farms | principal and y 7; eee farms | principal and operator's 
interest paid soe interest paid ce 
Quarters $ $ 
| ace Dil eo YR DS rie ee 10 1: 0-084 245 8 1: 0-051 vt 
DN eect etrtiewlh teat marr see ber & 49 1 : 0-080 256 46 1: 0-025 (0. 
ATG Fees, ere eee rae 82 1: 0-066 367 103 1 : 0-033 173 
TAN VD Ra py Ne 49 1: 0-081 301 54 1: 0-058 9 
WAU ose eee Sel kes pall 1: 0-099 209 29 1: 0-036 34 
Leh avs #5 ct ee OE Oe at 1: 0-112 91 21 1: 0-045 —279 
AMetatiingd onc, vate. s ts 232 1: 0-084 287 261 1: 0-040 66 





Table 2 shows the relation of payments in principal and interest to the 
total liabilities. In the Vulcan district, the ratio varied little on farms of one 
and one-half sections or less while those over that size showed a higher propor- 
tion of payments on debt. In Lomond, the trend of the ratio is inconclusive 
with no size grouping having paid very large proportions of the principal and 
interest due. 


TasLe 3—RELATION BetTwEEeN Dest Repuction, Som, OrpERAToRS INCcoME AND AVERAGE WHEAT YIELD 
IN THE VULCAN AND Lomonp Districts oF ALBERTA, 1934-1935 











Ratio of total Average 
Biaiietene No. of debt to Receire wheat 
yP farms | principal and | OP° s yield 
interest paid | ‘7°ome 1934 
$ 
Vulcan District— 
Viti tine, SANdY IOANN too). ech oc 5 4th Mae aes 17 1: 0-126 948 16-4 
Pisekenring State. 4. ccnis tec cue os Stee OeNia sles 21 1: 0-107 524 16-4 
Vivica pil tioniiee re 25 tho Sc is SRE = 75 1:0-091 432 13-6 
Mp Cen tas LOIN «dc RPM po ccchths wis once & ode ERIS SLs 52 1: 0-090 196 13-6 
MWaleanrelay: loarneers os ecte cote cass Seen mn oles 28 1: 0-054 —88 8-9 
Carmaneay fine sand. vde0 artes rae coer dares 39 1 : 0-027 —26 5-8 
WAAIEALTING dete, hoe dais Sey oe cates oo Se RTS 232 1: 0-084 285 13-2 
Lomond District— 

PETG OR CLS Yi OAD 2 cc: saa eleats +e ue tet eid oor 46 1: 0-054 Vd i 10-7 
Sundae silteiey LOAM sia h..ceees oles. aad Web oes eee 13 1: 0-051 1,231 13-1 
Pormionc enat clay Loam estes ane cs boa cle te + 62 1: 0-050 — 3 5-5 
CS ASOTICLLSCIESTTT ken Gite ones Get ee eg ee ate ee 97 1: 0-026 — 55 4-6 
TOUVONE NG SANG... boos acess Roe oee tae e LE 1: 0-034 139 3°3 
isormond tine.sandy loamy... : 6 8.b4 jay io eRe Ste 26 1: 0-025 —144 2-4 
HALL faving et coos oe ots eau ate seule: 261 1: 0-040 66 6-0 
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Soil and Change in Debt Position.—Soil was a factor determining which 
operators would be able to meet their obligations in any particular year. Table 
3 shows the ratio of total indebtedness to principal and interest paid, and the 
soil types are ranked on this basis. 

The ability to pay off indebtedness was closely related to operators’ income 
on the various soil types. Although the relationship between operators’ income 
and the ratio of indebtedness to the amount paid off was not as closely related 
in the Lomond district as in the Vulcan district, still there was evidence of some 
relationship. 


Tenure and Change in Debt Position.—The relation between tenure and 
the change in debt position is shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4— RELATION BETWEEN Dest REDUCTION, TENURE AND OPERATORS INCOME IN THE VULCAN-LOMOND 
AREA oF ALBERTA, 1934-1935 








Vulcan Lomond 
Ratio of total Ratio of total 
Tenure No. of | liabilities to | VeT@£° | No. of | liabilities to | SVeraee. 
farms | principal and a aie farms | principal and YT pet 
interest paid interest paid “ 
$ $ 
Ownerast ooh eee eae... 100 1: 0-063 114 102 1: 0-032 59 
Part Ownersie.s. Gee Fd: 82 1:0-101 402 114 1: 0-040 —10 
"Penante: 24-5 vero 50 1: 0-176 438 45 1: 0-095 215 


Although the tenants had the lowest debt, they made the largest propor- 
tionate payments. This was coincident with largest net earnings. Tenants, 
in order to maintain credit standing, must be more regular in their payments 
than owners or part-owners who have fixed assets as security. 


Reasons for Obtaining Mortgages.—An endeavour was made to discover 
the reasons for the assumption of land debt. Table 5 summarizes the various 
reasons for obtaining mortgages. The reasons given most frequently for 
obtaining mortgages were; assumed with purchase, consolidation or payment of 
short term obligations, general farm operations, and to finance the purchase of 
additional land. The heavy burden carried in land obligations cannot be 
overemphasized as a limiting factor in financial progress. 


TaBLE 5—REASONS FOR OBTAINING MORTGAGES IN THE VULCAN-LomoNnpD AREA OF ALBERTA 


Vulcan Lomond 
Number of Number of 
operators operators 
Reasons giving Per cent giving Per cent 
specific specific 
reason reason 
ie Assumed with: leracy=(s 00 ss conve thee ee “6 Ls 2 3 
BO ABSILINOO. With purchase, 210s. «Poe 5454 east: 27 18 10 15 
o: Pay off indebtednessisss is one ers eo eee. 47 31 13 19 
4; General -farmuoperations ead .scs< ce eens Ses 24 16 26 39 
Dee OUVtiNe .f Kierra ke ee Be ne oss is ona Oe eee 7 4 1 2 
G2 JEQUIDINON ts tees ches) MO ce ee ae 10 6 2 3 
7+. Lend: purchase Recke oceans kad foe ea a 16 10 7 10 
8. Miscellancous § 7.26... 45s Meee ec et ones ee 1 1. sung ch COTTE WSL ee ee tae 
O-Secure,loand.iee ee. fee eee A eee a sl 1 2 3 
1033 Heal tha kane Peers ss ES, RC a te ee I Ae ee eee 2 3 
1h. Unknown... <6. Sere eck. mene bo hs) ee eee 12 8 2 3 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK SERVICE* 
J. COKE 


The Agricultural Situation and Outlook is now in its fifth year of publication. 
I think it is a safe assumption that it has obtained an established place in 
Departmental activities. This does not assume that changes will not be necessary 
or advisable—in fact, each year the Committee has set about to criticize the 
report itself and the means adopted in its preparation and presentation. 


Objectives.—The objective of the Outlook Service is perhaps two-fold. 
In the first place, it provides for an appraisal of the economic situation; it is a 
means of taking stock. In the second place, and I think this is most important, 
it is a means of making available to the public the best economic information pro- 
curable at the time when it can be used as a basis in planning for the new year. 

By and large we have made a substantial beginning in providing the sort of 
economic guidance which farmers need but which they are not always in a 
position to acquire, except through such a service. 


Necessity for Outlook Informaiion.—The necessity for agricultural out- 
look information arises from the fact that agriculture has become a commercial 
undertaking. With the development of specialized commercial agriculture, 
improvements in transportation, refrigeration service and other forms of trans- 
portation service, the area of market supply has increased. It is now essential 
that farmers know not only what is transpiring in different regions of Canada 
but in those countries which compete with us in world markets. The farmers 
clue to production is price. The Outlook report endeavours to summarize the 
price-making forces which are operative and which will be operative during the 
year just ahead. 


Data Required.—This means that as rapidly as possible the machinery 
must be developed whereby the supply and demand conditions both in the 
domestic market and in foreign markets may be analyzed. We must know better 
than we do now, what production trends are among our competitors at home and 
abroad. We must know what the prospects are for consumer purchasing power, 
particularly m the United States and Great Britain, our most important market 
cutlets, and we must know in so far as it is possible what governmental policies 
are likely to be made effective in national and international trade. 

I must emphasize that it is economic information that is required to make 
the Outlook a success. There are other and more effective channels through 
which technical advice may be made available. If it is included, it adds to the 
size of the report and is apt to obscure essential points. Information that is 
useful from year to year is irrelevant in an Outlook report for the current year. 
We have been making progress in the development of statistical data as a back- 
ground for Outlook work and I think that the present year will see a very 
marked improvement in this respect, for there is a considerable amount of data 
available which has not been fully analyzed. 


History of Outlook Information.—Perhaps at this point we might trace 
the development of agricultural outlook work on this Continent because it is 
almost exclusively an American idea. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at Washington published the first Outlook report in 1923. It did not appear as 
a formal publication but in one of the issues of “ Weather, Crops and Markets.” 
The following year, however, an Outlook report was prepared and one has been 
issued annually since that date. Moreover, almost all the individual States 
prepare and distribute Outlook reports. The national Outlook in the United 
States is prepared entirely in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. A few 





*From an address presented at the 10th Annual Tobacco Divisional Conference held in 
Ottawa, February 22, 1938 
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representatives from other Bureaux are invited to sit in at the committee meetings 
but the actual work is done in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. I shall 
have something more to say about the State reports later. 

In Canada, the first Outlook report appeared in “ The Economic Annalist ” 
in February, 1933. In January, 1934, a small group representing Agriculture, 
Trade and Commerce, and the Bureau of Statistics gathered together and after 
considerable debate decided to experiment with the preparation of a report on 
“The Agricultural Situation.” The Outlook information caused much discus- 
sion, particularly the price forecasting. Statistical analysis was not even as 
well developed at that time as it is now and for that reason there has been 
considerable reluctance to present actual forecasts. 


I should say that prior to this, discussion of Outlook Service had taken 
place at various agricultural meetings and in 1933 the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Services had appointed a committee of Dr. Booth, 
Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Dr. Lattimer, Macdonald 
College, and Dr. Grindley, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This committee 
still functions as the central agency determining agricultural Outlook policy. 


You will observe an entirely different set-up in Canada compared with the 
United States. Here the co-operation of several Branches of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Trade and Commerce, External Affairs 
and Finance is openly sought and in fact is essential because of distribution 
of marketing services in particular. In Washington, most of these services are 
combined in one service. In Canada, the form of organization adopted has had 
for the most part a very useful effect for we have become better acquainted and 
in the matter of Outlook, we have developed approximately the same point of 
view. 

I should emphasize here, that in Canada the Central Outlook Committee 
has always stressed the point that the preparation of the Outlook report was not 
intended to displace market information services already established. It brings 
together information which has been accumulated during the year and this is 
used to set up the sign posts of future developments particularly in the year 
ensuing. It has welded all of this information in a compact, cohesive statement 
which is being supplemented right along by the regular market service of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Com- 
mercia! Intelligence Service. 

Perhaps I should enlarge upon the organization of the Dominion -Outlook 
Service. We have set up fourteen committees, eleven of these committees are for 
the purpose of preparing the Outlook report of specific commodities or group of 
related commodities. One is a Board of Review and one is an Editorial Com- 
mittee. The reports are sent to the secretary of the Central Committee who 
takes them to the Board of Review. This Board examines the report for con- 
flicts with general policy, contradictions and general conformity to the con- 
struction of other Outlook reports. The report then goes to the Editorial 
Committee which has power to revise but not to change the meaning of the 
report. When all the reports have been reviewed and edited, they are presented 
to the general conference for consideration. This is a committee of the whole. 
In other words, the report has to be approved by a group of men representing 
different services. The report is then returned to the Editorial Committee for 
final presentation as a part of the general report. Conferences are held at 
the end of November, and at the last conference we had representatives of seven 
provinces in attendance. 


State and Provincial Reports.—In the United States, Outlook work began 
within the Federal government service. The State colleges and extension ser- 
vices then began to publish state reports. In Canada, two provinces had 
presented Outlook reports before the Dominion entered the field, these provinces 
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being Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. The province of Ontario published a 
report in 1936-37. The province of Quebec is expected to have a report for 1939. 

I cannot go into all the reasons for which national and provincial reports 
are desirable but there are a few that are inescapable. First, the emphasis should 
be placed upon certain commodities in provincial reports. An Ontario report 
should emphasize tobacco, cheese, fluid milk, peaches, grapes, apples, hogs, beans, 
corn and canning crops. An Alberta report should emphasize wheat, oats, 
barley, beef cattle, hogs, sugar beets, butter, range sheep and wool. The 
second reason for provincial reports is the adaptation of the facts given in the 
national report to conditions within a province. The national report cannot 
take into consideration the local conditions which may well be covered by a 
provincial report and a generalization which may be accurate for the country 
at large may not apply to a particular region in a province. The provincial 
reports should be based upon statistical data for the province and be presented 
in the simplest language. This means that the provincial reports will present 
the more local conditions experienced by the farmer but in the light of informa- 
tion bearing on the whole area of supply and demand. 

These three reasons are sufficient justification for a provincial report and 
others might be given. I do not think any province is equipped to obtain the 
data contained in the foreign and domestic situation as presented in the national 
report. 


Use by Extension Workers.—In the United States, a well developed 
extensicn service adapts the Outlook reports to the needs of the farmers. This 
may be accomplished by state, county and community meetings. A large num- 
ber of county agents across the border now make the Outlook the basis of their 
program for the year. In this connection, charts, graphs and statistical tables 
are made available by the Federal and State Departments to supplement the 
information contained in the formal report. In Canada, we are developing this 
aspect of the service. Ten sections of tables were prepared in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics to accompany the Outlook Report sent in 1938 to agricultural 
or district representatives in all provinces. At the annual conferences held to 
consider the reports, we plan in future to introduce more statistical data to 
broaden the discussion as much as possible. 

The national report is a good base upon which to establish Outlook work. 
The provincial report adds to this structure but the most effective work can 
be done by the extension worker. I might just as well be frank and say that 
until we get the extension men interested in Outlook work, the effectiveness of 
our efforts will be considerably lessened. This information is made available 
for farmers. It is written in a reasonably simple way but it is expected that 
eventually the extension worker will have the material to adapt it to the localities 
in which he operates. This is the way the information can be translated into 
action by farmers; it is the ultimate goal in Outlook work. If we fail in this, I 
would not care to forecast the future of Outlook work in Canada. In this 
connection, Mr. H. A. Craig, Deputy Minister of Agriculture for Alberta did 
much to forward the work in Alberta this year, by calling his District Agricul- 
turists together and presenting the Outlook report to them. 

Improvements in the material which goes into the national report are con- 
templated but our biggest problem is to establish contact with the extension 
worker and to insure that he has data to interpret and amplify the national 
and provincial reports available. The extension worker should not regard this 
as “another job” but as a means to make his program even more effective than 
it has been. 

One way in which the report could be made more useful would be by means 
of quarterly statements. This is done in some of the States now and I think 
would materially strengthen the national report. It would overcome the possi- 
bility of the Outlook becoming one grand splurge in October and November. 
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The final report would tend to be a more considered document than has been 
possible to date. Lack of staff has, however, prevented any development of 
this sort. 

We have had excellent co-operation from the press. Each year, we have 
issued seven to ten press releases which have been widely used. This year the 
Canadian press made a release which gave the report very substantial publicity 
and got the main feature before the public quickly. We have used radio for one 
national broadcast and this year provided five short radio talks for local stations 
throughout the country. The Outlook has provided the farmer and the agri- 
cultural extension worker with a basis for a program and among those associated 
with the preparation of the national report the Outlook meetings have provided 
an effective medium for co-ordination and adjustment of objectives. 


WHOLESALE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
W. F. Cuown 


A study of the costs incurred by wholesale dealers in the distribution of 
fresh fruits and vegetables is now being made by the Agricultural Economics 
Branch. This was undertaken at the request of the Canadian Fruit and 
Vegetable Jobbers’ Association but all wholesalers operating in the markets 
visited were given opportunity to participate. This project forms part of a 
larger and more extensive study of all costs of distribution from grower to 
consumer. 


Source of Data.—Data were obtained by personal call at the offices of 
the co-operating dealers and not by questionnaire. The firms’ audited statements 
were the usual starting point and these were put on a reasonably comparable 
basis by analysis of accounts and interview with officials. Suitable information 
was obtained from eighty-seven dealers carrying on business in nine important 
cities across Canada—Sydney, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, and Vancouver. The business records for the years 1935 and 
1936 were studied. 


Trading Operations 1935 and 1936.—Sales amounted to $29,183,753 in 
1835 and to $32,677,376 in 1936 and were $61,861,129 for the two years. Net 
profit for the 87 dealers amounted to $186,811 as shown by their own statements. 
Various adjustments were made that did affect expense and profit, for example, 
salaries of principals, depreciation and rent were charged where these had been 
omitted. Interest on the average investment at 5 per cent amounting to $254,255 
was also charged in order to equalize costs between those who owned buildings, 
cold storage plants, delivery equipment and other plant assets and those who 
rented these and presumably paid something on account of interest in the rent. 
The net affect of these adjustments was an addition to expense or reduction 
from profit of $256,240 and changes the net profit into a loss of $69,429. This 
loss is after provisions for a dividend of 5 per cent on average net worth. 

Trading operations for the years 1935 and 1936 are presented on a percent- 
age basis in Table 1. Expenses are classified under six main headings—salaries 
and wages is the outstanding item amounting to 4-77 per cent of the selling 
price or 45 per cent of the total expenses. Total expense averaged 10°57 per 
cent of sales for all Canada and ranged from an average of 8-20 per cent in 
Toronto, Ontario, to an average of 14-51 per cent in the Maritime Provinces. 


Detailed Analysis of Wholesale Distribution Costs.—Table 2 presents 
an analysis of the expense incurred by wholesale dealers in distributing fresh 
fruits and vegetables. This is after the charge for interest on plant assets has 
been distributed to the related expense account, e.g., cartage, building expense, 
etc. This classification was decided on after some experience in gathering the 
data and though not ideal is an attempt to present the facts in a fairly logical 
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TaBLE 1—PERCENTAGE SUMMARY oF E1autTy-Srv—EN WHOLESALE FRuit Draters’ TRADING 
OPERATIONS FOR THE YEARS 1935 AND 1936 


(After adjustment but before distributing interest on plant assets) 
—v6Oooaoaoa@o*sowowwqwwqs$@wowssoO0BPOOOOO eee eT: 


cae ; Prairie British 
nee Canada |Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario Provitted sluice 


—_—_— sess: | ff 


% % % % % % 
DALCR eS ee er Rte Ser ere 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Rena th CR AUNG Biaieas ames Aue leek mean enti: 89-54 85-51 91-71 92-36 87-39 86-12 
SrOem Prowse ise Pe hee 10-46 14-49 8-29 7-64 12-61 13-88 
Expenses: 
Salaries and wages (exclusive of truck 
hg hin 3) gs ee ON Ce ees een Se aOR i 4-77 6-19 3-20 3°77 5-98 6-69 
Trucking—cartage and delivery...... 1-57 2:55 1-53 1-22 1-57 1-63 
Demurrage, storage and building ex- 
DONG Lee Ae Sela tis oe. 1-50 1-55 1-81 1-31 1-42 1-45 
PUPA NG Mast) ste tesa rem asp cigs ses eens 0-58 0-89 0-24 0-15 1-31 0-76 
SM Mette see 2 Sect en te is att yO 0-60 1-09 0-44 0-59 0-56 0-69 
MTR KOT aN Ge 5 ile sce Sark Aides 1-55 2-22 1-36 1-16 1-62 2-06 
PUOtal cUx pense. es Sha. ee eee 10-57 14-51 8-58 8-20 12-46 13-28 
Profit (after interest on investment)...| —0-11 —0-02 —0-29 —0-56 0-15 0-60 
Included above: 
Interest on investment............... 0-41 0-69 0-27 0-45 0-33 0-49 
Principals salaries................... 1-32 1-61 1-06 1-07 1-22 2-19 
PVM IGE OL StPIIN. eto ote. omen es. 87 11 13 18 19 26 





manner. The total expense for the 87 firms for the two years is shown in the 
left hand column. The columns to the right show the average cost for Canada 
and for the several districts as dollars per $1,000 of sales. 

When the fruit and vegetables are received, the dealer has the alternative 
of placing them on the floor and offering them for immediate sale, or placing 
them in cold storage to await a more favourable market or of putting samples 
only on the floor and leaving the balance in cars on track. In Montreal and 
Toronto, cars are used extensively for storage purposes, only slightly so in the 
Maritimes and in almost negligible amounts on the Prairies and in British 
Columbia. The cost to the 87 dealers for the use of railway cars and for heating 
and icing them in the terminal amounted to $108,293 for the two years. Even 
where the fruit market is located on a railway siding there is still considerable 
cartage of goods from docks and other railway terminals and to or from storage. 
Of the total trucking costs $220,800 was apportioned to cartage of this kind. 
Cartage as a ratio of sales was highest in the Maritimes and nearly as high in 
Ontario. Cold storage hired amounted to $180,466 and was highest in Montreal 
and well above the average in Toronto. In the Maritimes and in the west, cold 
storage plants in the warehouse are more common than in central Canada and 
so the cost of refrigeration for the former districts will be included in the next 
classification. Building expense amounted to $685,738 and is made up of rent 
or its equivalent, maintenance costs, business taxes, depreciation on equipment, 
insurance on contents, less rents received from parts sublet. In Quebec, charges 
made by the Montreal Produce Terminal are included. The high ratio in the 
Maritimes and in the West is only partly accounted for by the private refrigera- 
tion plants mentioned. Warehouse wages amounted to $668,542 and were well 
below the average in Quebec where cars were unloaded by the Produce Terminal 
and the cost included in building expense. From the foregoing, it is evident that 
the separate classifications are not strictly comparable across the table but the 
sub-total is very nearly so. With the exception of the Maritimes, the district 
averages do not vary widely from the average for all Canada. 
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In addition to warehousing, the dealer must sell the goods, perhaps pack 
them for shipment, deliver them to customers in most cases and then collect 
his money. Advertising is not a large item in the wholesale fruit business, the 
total being $28,592 for the two years. Salesmen’s salaries, amounting to 
$960,184, including commissions paid to salesmen, is the largest item in this 
classification of expense and was highest on the Prairies. Salesmen’s travelling 
expenses amounted to $257,634 and again was highest on the Prairies where 
distances are great and population scattered. The bulk of the goods are sold 
in their original containers but some repacking is done and bananas must be 
carefully packed for shipment. The total for packing material was $104,592. 
The goods having been sold and packed must be delivered to the customer’s place 
of business. On some markets, a very substantial quantity is taken by the 
customer. On most out-of-town shipments, the freight or express is paid by the 
customer. The cost of delivery incurred by wholesale dealers totalled $756,577 
and averaged $12.23 per $1,000 of sales. In the Maritimes, it was $20.53 per 
$1,000 of sales because of the distance from Sydney to the neighbouring towns 
and because Saint John dealers either delivered to a widespread area or paid 
the delivery charge to competitive points. Bad debts amounted to $191,113 and 
were an important item. The Canadian average of $3.09 per $1,000 of sales 
seems relatively low. 

In addition to warehousing and selling, the dealers must arrange to have 
supplies of fruit and vegetables on hand either by purchase or on consignment, 


TABLE 2—ANALYSIS OF EIGHTY-SEVEN WHOLESALE DEALERS’ Cost oF DISTRIBUTION FOR THE 
YEARS 1935 anp 1936 


(After adjustment and after distributing interest on Plant Assets) 








Per $1,000 of Sales 





Canada 
Expense s ae 
Total Canada |Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies ict 8! 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Demurrage, car rental, heat- 
ing and icing at terminal...| 108,293 5 Poyiias 0.32 4.02 2 AGP Sees >. SE PAE. dee 
Cartage, track and storage...}| 220,800 3.57 5.57 4.43 Bent 0.51 1.41 
Cold storage hired...........| 180,466 2.92 1.88 4.98 3.19 1.55 1.54 
Building expenseyi. .ji0cas.06 685, 738 11.09 15.02 9.40 8.63 13.25 13.08 
Warehouse wages............ 668, 542 10.81 15.75 4.65 8.52 14.36 121 
Warehousing and Estab- 
LishiMent Mo cciee bs yuh eh 1,863,839 30.14 38.54 27.48 28.31 29.67 33.24 
AGW Grbising miter. 342204 se Jee 28, 592 0.46 1.29 0.27 0.39 0.46 0.39 
Salesmen’s salaries........... 960, 184 15.52 18.99 10.38 12.22 22.89 17.98 
Salesmen’s travelling expense.| 257,634 4.16 8.06 0.03 0.48 12.24 4.51 
Packing materials.@.:4.. 2. - 104, 592 1.69 3.57 0.42 1.14 1.30 4.13 
ROCTINGIY 2 Oliee otis ccc teenie 106,077 12.23 20.53 11.00 6.81 15.30 15.10 
Beavaepiaen vies eee 191,113 3.09 4.54 3.96 pain Wd 2.26 3.60 


Sf ef | J | 


— | — Of ee 


Postage and stationery....... 172, 293 2.78 4.00 i 7A! 215 3.64 3.82 
Telephone and telegraph..... 214, 483 3.47 4.76 3:14 2.86 3.74 4.00 
Administration travelling and 
AILEO"ERPCUSCAde «aeeten eee 102,421 1.66 0.88 2ae 1.06 0.91 3.09 
STNG SALATIOS Can ga. oc. cate us 504, 713 8.16 11.12 6.37 6.26 1Dsse 9.81 
Principals’ and managers’ 
SUIATIOS Jee Dee lee oa: ot 818,977 13.24 16.06 10.57 10.68 12.23 21.92 
Miscellaneous expense........ 248, 225 4.01 4.03 4.18 2.92 4.83 4.68 
Administration and Gen- 
Oral Wes viel oe eee ey Olsh12 33.02 40.85 28.31 25.93 35.72 47.32 
Thterests toy. to. ses HS eee 318, 852 5 JLo 8.70 3.95 4.52 4.80 6.56 


‘otal Expense 2 on. 5 <i wseauete 6,542,495 | 105.76 145.07 85.80 81.97 124.64 132.83 
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invoices must be rendered, accounts kept, and the organization and maintenance 
of these several functions require considerable supervision. Postage and 
stationery used amounted to $172,293 and was about half postage and half 
stationery. Telephone and telegraph messages amounted to $214,483 and were 
used for both buying and selling. in addition to salesmen’s travelling expense, 
a number of firms maintained automobiles for the use of managers and others 
and some travelling expense was incurred in the quest of supplies, attendance 
at meetings, etc. This was estimated to be $102,421. Office salaries amounted 
to $504,713 or $8.16 per $1,000 of sales. Principals’ or managers’ salaries, 
including an apportionment of head office salaries, were $818,977 or $13.24 per 
$1,000 of sales. These varied widely and averaged less than $5,000 per firm 
and $3,500 per individuals. Miscellaneous expense in which the largest single 
item would probably be fees to local credit associations was $248,225. 

Finally a supply of working capital must be available of which the cost 
is interest. ‘Total interest, including bank charges other than foreign exchange, 
was $375,979 but $57,127 has been distributed to other expense categories and 
what remains must therefore be the cost of working capital and bank exchange. 


TURNOVER OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN OTTAWA BY INDEPENDENT 
RETAIL STORES* 


B. A. CAMPBELL AND TF, H. GorSLINE 


The study which has been underway of the marketing and distribution of 
fruits and vegetables in Ottawa included a survey of the Ottawa independent 
retail stores handling those commodities. Information was obtained from 
seventy-two stores, eight of which were stores in the vicinity of the Ottawa 
Public (By Ward) Market and doing some wholesale as well as retail business. 
These By Ward Market stores represented 44 per cent of the stores of this type 
in this area. The remaining sixty-four stores represent 17-7 per cent of all 
grocery stores, 32 per cent of the fruit stores, 18-2 per cent of meat stores and 
30°1 per cent of voluntary chain stores in the city of Ottawa. 

Figures were obtained in regard to the purchases of local and non-local 
produce; non-local referring to all produce not grown in the Ottawa Valley. 

Total estimated purchases of fresh vegetables, fruits and potatoes by the 
352 independent retail stores in Ottawa, from October 1, 1936, to September 30, 
1937, amounted to $1,084,274 (Table 1). 


TaBLe 1—EstimaTtED PurRcHASES oF LocaL AND Non-Locat VEGETABLES, FRUITS AND POTATOES BY ALL 
INDEPENDENT Retain Stores LocaTep In Orrawa (INCLUDING Stores LocateD on By Warp 
Market) Octoser 1, 1936, To SepTemMBeR 30, 1937 

















a cent Si = " Mace 
of stores cal otal on- ota 
Type of Store ree represented | vege- eee tan oe _ local local all 
by records | tables roRP ~ | purchases | purchases | purchases 
obtained 
No % $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grocery stores...... 215 17-0 101,354 | 46,365 ol, o20 199, 042 349, 240 548, 282 
Lvs BLOTS. Maisce, 6s 28 32-0 13, 427 8, 180 6,885 28, 492 67, 227 95,719 
Meat shops. cs .ieus. 74 18-0 25, 148 8,960 | 22,824 56, 932 41,897 98, 829 
Independent chain... 17 35-0 4,858 2,181 3,442 10,481 26, 346 36, 827 
Doe Y Wa tee eh 2 144,787 | 65,686 | 84,474 | 294,947 | 484,710 | 779,657 
Stores located on By 
Ward Market...... 18 44-0 57,155 8,320 | 15,441 80,916 | 223,701 | 304,617 
Total value..... DO ila eee 201,942 | 74,006 | 99,915 | 375,863 | 708,411 {1,084,274 


*Preliminary report subject to revision. 
tOntario Department of Agriculture. 
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Of these total purchases, non-local made up 65-1 per cent valued at $708,- 
411, while local purchases of fruits, vegetables and potatoes were valued at 
$375,863. 

TaBLE 2—Source or Suprpity or Locat AND Non-LocaL VEGETABLES, FRUIT AND PoraTors PURCHASED 


BY ALL INDEPENDENT Retarit Stores LocaTep IN OTTAWA (INCLUDING StorES LOCATED ON 
By Warp Market), Ocroper 1, 1936, ro SepreMBER 30, 1937 


Total N Paice 
ta on- purchases 
Local | Local | Local - 
Source of supply ° local local vegetables, 
vegetables) fruit potatoes purchases] purchases} fruit and 
potatoes 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Byward Markoty 2.) si) hoc a ak 123, 644 38, 413 S5979 91 108037 th, oe, ee 198, 037 
Growers at store door................ 66, 901 31,429 52,119 150 449% tao 150, 449 
CTO WEES AUR ire Met ce alee ae > 8,835 938 7,820 17 OG ae tas. ie eceic 17, 593 
rickersiat GOOLs teeta ote eee 2,389 1, 3281 1,778 5,498 24,086 29,584 
Ottawa wholesalers and jobbers....... 172 1,895 2,219 4,286 678, 658 682,944 
GVTTIOT BOUL CES sa oo dis Sos eee are ELE, Be a bs ee eas Ls eee ke 5, 667 5, 667 


201, 943 74,006 99,915 | 375,863 | 708,411 | 1,084,274 


% % % % % % 

iy Ward: Markets ace vr eecetens atts 61-2 51-9 36-0 BSs0-,'| oosuen cee: 17-0 
Growers t.btore GOT. oi ere hos < 33:1 42-5 52-2 B95, > five cept. dee 12-6 
GLOWCIPAULSEUY Poets eee ees 4-4 1-3 7°8 i il ing te bo, 3 1-5 
Trucktrs Atistore’dogri si... 2s ssa! 1-2 1:8 1-8 1-4 3-4 2.8 
Ottawa wholesalers and jobbers...... 0-1 2:5 2-2 1-1 95-8 65-5 
CPT BOUTCER RT eri oe ett ign «Lae en dives lament he ca te to oie ACs Le ae 0-8 0-6 

f i 02 DEAR nC eee Pace oe 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





Table 2 shows total puchases of local vegetables amounting to $201,943, 
the bulk of which, namely $123,644, was purchased on the Ottawa By Ward 
Market, with $66,901 being purchased from growers at the store door. Local 
fruit purchases amounted to $74,006; $38,413 of which was purchased on the 
By Ward Market, with $31,429 direct from growers at the store door. Potatoes, 
on the other hand, showed a larger amount being obtained from growers at the 
door than from sellers on the By Ward Market with $52,119 from the former 
and $35,979 from the latter. 

Wholesalers and jobbers supplied 95-8 per cent of all non-local purchases 
made by independent retail stores. 


NOTES 


In reply to a question in the British House of Commons it was stated that 
a gross increase in home agricultural production of 19 per cent had been achieved 
during the past six years and that the increase appeared to be continuing. 


The value of Canadian merchandise shipped abroad during January was 
$71,021,829. Empire countries received 59-9 per cent of this, and foreign coun- 
tries, 40-1 per cent. 


Imports during January were valued at $49,719,835, 26 per cent of which 
came from Empire countries and 74 per cent from foreign sources. 


In about 70 per cent of the total wheat area of the Prairie Provinces, the 
autumn precipitation was either above average or nearly normal. Some of the 
heaviest rains have fallen in districts which reaped short crops in recent years. 


\ Be 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


During March and April the monthly wholesale price index for all com- 
modities declined slightly in both months. More favourable prices for wheat 
during the latter part of March were chiefly instrumental in improving the index 
for the final week of the month, but the majority of commodities showed 
appreciable losses. 

In April all of the eight groups included in the general wholesale price index 
showed losses in varying degree, led by the index of Vegetable Products which 
was influenced by the decline in cash prices of wheat. The index for grains 
declined nearly 8 points during the month. The decline in animal products 
prices was much smaller, and the index dropped less than two points. The 
position of various commodity groups in relation to corresponding positions a 
year ago reveals the unstable condition of price levels during the interval. The 
general wholesale index has declined more than 4 per cent, although gains have 
been shown by animal products as a whole, wood, iron and non-metallic products. 
Contributing mainly to the decline are vegetable products with a decrease of 
nearly 10 per cent, and non-ferrous metals, the price index for which declined 
about 25 per cent. Prices of Canadian Farm Products as a group have fallen 
by nearly 10 per cent. 

The cost of living index advanced fractionally during the two months under 
review. The figure of 84-3 for April is 2-3 per cent above the level of a year ago 
and 10 per cent higher than the lowest point in 1933. 


W heat.—Prices averaged considerably lower during March at 138-4 cents 
a bushel for No. 1 Northern cash wheat, compared with 144-6 cents in February. 
The market in April was highly irregular and the average price was the same as 
for the previous month, and incidentally similar to that of April, 1937. During 
both months prices reacted to political developments in Europe, and to crop 
forecasts and weather conditions in other producing countries, and in Canada. 

A decrease of about 3 per cent in the spring wheat area is indicated by 
farmers’ intentions to plant at Ist May in the report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The intended area will be 24,105,900 acres compared with 24,851,400 
acres sown in 1937 and 26,646,100 acres in the peak year, 1932. The chief 
decrease will be in Saskatchewan, while increases are indicated in Manitoba 
and Alberta. Durum wheat acreage will be decreased, principally in Manitoba 
where the decrease will, however, be more than offset by increased sowing of 
rust-resistant bread wheats. 


Volume of Business.—The downward trend of the previous three months 
in the index of the physical volume of business was halted in March, and the 
index rose two points over the figure for February to 108-8. Operations were, 
however, somewhat uneven. 
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ANNUAL AND Montuiy INpDEx NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION CoMPUTED BY 
DomINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


a TS 
oo EEEEeEeEeeeeeeEeEeEaEeEelQQQOOOOSS SS aaa—u5o3030303O0e cee” 





Wholesale Prices 1926 =100 Production (6) 1926 =100 
Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | costof | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro-___|tural mar- Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913... 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 (ie Ge DAN REE FA ee aid Bit Parte 8 crite io oh 
1914... 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 (is ey Ul PENS Pacer cates bcm te ee het a 
1915... 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 OFFo lc ce com le bette ee coe teet tee pone ae 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 TOs Bee RE etter soca cae ols eos eee 
1917... 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 S526 ea Sates te ohne cae ls acaeacineee te ce eterr areas 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 ae a Laem Rae i, aM etal) We BAe ns 4 ye Abel RAR ke 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935 72-1 63-4 57-1 73-9 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936 74-6 69-4 65-8 75:3 80-7 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937 84-5 84-5 85:7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-2 
1937 
JAC 81-3 86-0 88-3 82-1 81-8 116-9 119-4 42-0 162-5 
Feb 82-9 87:0 89-6 82:6 81-9 115-0 117-7 31-4 170-0 
Mar 85-5 90-0 93-4 84-2 82-2 118-7 122-4 37-3 178-6 
April 86-1 91-4 94-4 86-3 82-4 124-0 128-8 62-3 174-3 
ay 85-1 87-8 89-0 85-7 82-9 122-0 126-1 53-1 189-3 
June 84-6 83-7 85-1 81-4 82-9 126-0 130-6 29-3 174-1 
July 87:5 92-5 97-7 83-9 83-2 126-5 130-9 45-7 148-2 
Aug 85-6 84-9 84-6 85-5 83-8 123-4 127-2 57-6 139-9 
Sept 85-0 86-1 84-8 88-4 83-7 123-8 127-5 86-1 136-3 
Oct.) 3: 84-7 86-4 86:3 86-5 84-2 127-4 132-6 55-3 137-2 
Nov 83-1 84-0 81-9 87-4 84-2 127°9 133-5 57-2 138-5 
Dec 82-7 84-2 83-9 84:6 84:3 121-4 125-2 35-5 138-9 
1938 
Jansese 83-8 86-3 88-8 82-2 84-1 111-8 113-5 37-6 135-1 
Feb 83-6 85:1 87-5 81-1 83-9 106-7 107-4 PASOT/ 137-2 
Mar 83-1 83-0 83-8 81-7 84-2 108-8 110-2 29-7 133-4 
April 82:3 82,5 83-2 81-2 84-3 114-2 116-6 38-3 135-5 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 53, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937 and 1938. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp 
181-185, 290-293. 1926 =100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1938. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1937, subject to revision. 





New Zealand.—The total external trade of this country in 1937 was valued 
at £ (N.Z.) 122,874,074, a gain of nearly £22 million over the preceding year. 
Exports for the calendar year amounted to £66-7 million, an increase of approxi- 
mately £10 million over the total for 1936 and more than £20 million in excess 
of the 1935 figure. As the total for 1936 was a record figure, the year 1937 thus 
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established a new high level. Imports, amounting to £56,160,695, were nearly 
£12 million higher than the preceding year, and were the highest for any year 
since 1920. In the annual review of the Department of Industries and Commerce 
it is stated, “The figures are in striking contrast to those of 1931, when the 
depression was most severe, and the better returns for our exports have been 
reflected in greatly improved economic conditions throughout the Dominion.” 

Among the agricultural products exported, butter, beef (frozen and chilled), 
lamb, and hides increased in both quantity and value over the preceding year. 
Decreases in the quantities exported, with however, an increase in the recorded 
value, occurred in the cases of cheese, pelts, wool and pork, while decreases in 
both volume and value were recorded for mutton, rabbit-skins, apples and grass 
seed. Increased exports of dried and preserved milk were recorded at lower 
values. British countries took 82 per cent of the total exports, as compared with 
86-3 per cent in 1936. In both years, Great Britain was the principal buyer. 

The imports both in value and by volume were, with few exceptions, higher 
than those for 1936. Lower quantities and values were recorded for flour, kero- 
sene and newsprint and lower quantities but higher values for tea and motor- 
spirit. Imports from all British countries increased in volume by 28-4 per cent 
and represented 73-6 per cent of all imports. 


Denmark.—About three-quarters of the agricultural production of Den- 
mark is marketed abroad and only in the case of cattle among the principal export 
commodities, does the home market absorb more than is sent to foreign markets. 
During 1937 exports of agricultural products increased about 13 per cent over the 
preceding year. This increase was due both to increased quantities and higher 
prices, although in the case of eggs, beef and veal the greater volume played 
the dominant part. The increase in the value of butter and bacon exports was 
affected both by rising prices and increased volume. Grain exports—particularly 
barley—increased ‘both in value and volume, but on the other hand, owing to 
poor grain yields, Danish farmers had to import more forage in 1987. 

Although exports of agricultural commodities increased both in value and 
volume, the general economic result of the 1936-37 farm operations was not as 
satisfactory as in 1935-36. On the basis of farm accounts received by the Danish 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the computed net cash yield per hectare 
declined by about 37 per cent, This was brought about by higher expenditure on 
green fodder due to rising prices and to higher wages, which offset the extra eross 
profit from increased commodity prices. 





A STUDY OF WHEAT YIELDS IN SOUTH CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 
G. C. Exuiorr 


The program of making an economic classification of Saskatchewan lands 
according to their suitability for wheat production was begun in the summer 
of 1935.1) In 1937 thirteen municipalities‘2) were added to the adjacent four- 
teen previously covered. 

In this economic classification of the land, the determination of a produc- 
tivity rating for the individual parcel of land is the first approach.(3) This 
productivity rating represents the probable bushels of wheat which could be 
expected for sale from the parcel, based on the cultivated acreage and the long 
time average yield of wheat for the predominating soil type of that parcel. 





1. Conducted by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture in co-operation with the Department of Farm Management, University of 
Saskatchewan, with funds largely supplied by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Committee, and 
the Saskatchewan Research Foundation. 

2. The Rural Municipalities of Wheatlands, No. 163; Caron, No. 162; Rodgers, No. 133; 
Hillsborough, No. 132; Baildon, No, 131; Sutton, No. 103; Lake Johnston, No. 102; Terrell, 
No. 101; Elmsthorpe, No. 100; Stonehenge, No. 73; Lake of the Rivers, No. 72; Wood 
Mountain, No. 43; and Willowbunch, No. 42. 

3 See proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the Canadian Agricultural Economics 
Society for a discussion by Dr. C. C. Spence, Economics Branch, Ottawa, on “The Develop- 
ment of a Technique in Land Utilization Studies.” 
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Wheat yield histories of the period from 1921 to 1936 inclusive were obtained 
from farmers in the summer of 1937 on representative soil types in south 
central Saskatchewan. Some facts from a study of this yield data is presented 
in this article. ; 

A history of the wheat yields of a farm may be fairly satisfactorily deter- 
mined through recorded interviews with the farmer where wheat is the major 
source of farm income. The enumerator records on a prearranged schedule 
the acres seeded and the bushels threshed, or the yield per acre for each year, 
together with other relevant information associated with these crops. Careful 
and timely written record of yields from a large and representative number of 
farmers would give the most reliable information on the past productivity of 
the land; but since only a small proportion of farmers keep written records, the 
greater part of this information comes from the farmer’s memory. Where the 
actual yield cannot be recalled by the farmer, he estimates the approximate 
yield, basing his estimate on the nature of the season, or some other relevant 
factor. The reliability of this information depends upon the manner in which 
the enumerator asks the questions and in obtaining a sufficient number of 
estimates so that the over-estimates closely offset the under-estimates. 

To measure the productivity of a certain soil type carefully recorded 
measurements could be taken of the acres seeded and bushels threshed giving 
the average yield to a fraction of a bushel. But where great variability exists 
as between yields on neighbouring farms on the same soil type, due to different 
cultural practices and management, an average of many farmers’ estimates, 
which are accurate to within two or three bushels, may express the average 
productivity of the soil type better than the recorded information on only a 
few farms. 


TasLe 1.—Tue AVERAGE YIELD PER AcrE or WuHeEat, 1921-1936, FoR THIRTEEN MUNICIPALITIES, AS CAL- 
CULATED FROM Crop Reports, THE SECRETARY OF STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, REGINA, 
AND AS CALCULATED FROM RECORDED | NTERVIEWS WITH FARMERS, Economic SURVEY, SOUTH CENTRAL 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1937 








Average yield per acre 
Number of wheat, 1921-1936 


Municipality of farms |= |_———_- 
in survey | Economic |Secretary of 
Survey Statistics 

bush. bush. 
WheatlandsNoclGs ee scdelaie ss ere rae le hae od Ae ck Sate 70 10-8 10-2 
Caron, Nov 162¢460. 97 2 eas A 2 a eo ek ae. ce. Sake eee 66 13-3 12-8 
POU ers uO aire © ae alg te oR Ee were wey Ree eee eee 94 13-5 13-3 
Fislisboroue hn: INO Lda sins.oe es seca eae cb oT oe ele 25 12-4 13-8 
ASTH(o Zap caeh Re Oat Fp Dain athe: Can GURe mr Ak apie A a fe MS oo BME hi) 99 12-3 12-3 
Button! Nov 0s ocr makes Tek ee ce Pe Se 150 13-0 13-3 
akedohnstonesNo 102. 2... f seco nabs ocho eee mica «aoa aca 70 12-0 12-6 
Aye) ww 2) 1 Wael 0 a 10 Oe ae are ig a tt AIR: Se Relies ape ke Park, Sen 67 13-3 13-6 
Elnisthorpe, 20. 100 ler So). cater Seine cae o ote eee aaa 98 12-4 a Ey: 
LONG HON GE AN Gl ie cas sn crc von won ye te ee oi er ea 148 12-7 12-0 
‘Lake Gitne Rivers, NOrdes.. occu 6 ve cee ies ane en ee ee aa 13-7 12-2 
Wood Mountainy NG. 43 eras aay te eas a Oe on oe Be 43 11-2 10-2 
Willow: Bunchtinoz 425-3. see ee as ee een whee 103 12-0 12-6 


A crop reporting system is maintained by the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture through which the Secretary of Statistics collects and tabulates 
the average yield of wheat by municipalities. The average municipal yield 
of wheat collected in this manner affords an interesting comparison with the 
municipal averages calculated from the economic survey. Table 1 presents the 
average yield of wheat 1921-36 for thirteen municipalities as calculated from 
crop reports received by the Secretary of Statistics and as calculated from 
recorded interviews with farmers. There is general agreement between the two 
averages with the exception of municipalities 132 and 72. In the former munici- 
pality, the average yield is 13-8 bushels per acre according to the crop reports 
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and 12-4 from the economic survey. This difference may be due to the number 
of usable recorded interviews being too small to give an average yield of wheat 
representative of the entire municipality. In Municipality 73 the average yield 
from the economic survey was 1-5 bushels greater than the average from the 
crop reports of the Secretary of Statistics. A disproportionate number of inter- 
views were recorded for farms on the heavier textured soil of the municipality. 
The two sources of information gave exactly the same yield per acre in 
Municipality 131. 

In calculating the productivity index for each parcel of land it is necessary 
that the yield data be grouped and averages calculated according to soil type. 
The yield data supplied by the Secretary of Statistics do not lend themselves to 
such analysis and hence the need for collecting data which can be related to 
soil and other physical factors. 


Variability of Wheat Yields.—Wheat farming in Southern Saskatchewan 
is characterized by extreme variability in the yield of wheat as between farms 
in the same season and on the same farm from year to year. Periods of rela- 
tively high yielding crops are often followed by periods of very poor crops. 
The average yield of wheat from 1921-28, 1921-36; and the per cent the 1929-36 
is of the 1921-28 average yield grouped by municipalities 1s presented in Table 2. 

It is of significance to note that during the eight years of drought from 
1929 to 1936, the average yield of wheat in thirteen municipalities was 5-6 
bushels to the acre which is only 28-6 per cent of the average yield during 
the same number of years from 1921 to 1928. There were important differences 
in the constancy with which farms located in the various municipalities con- 
tinued to yield during the period of drought from 1929 to 1936. The average 
yield in Municipality 162 during this period was 43 per cent of the average 
yield in the years of more favourable moisture conditions from 1921 to 1928. 
Municipalities 73 and 42 produced approximately one-fifth of the wheat per 
acre from 1929 to 1936 that they produced in the preceding eight years. This 
variability of yield between municipalities is largely traceable to differences in 
the texture of the soil. Table 3 presents the average yield of wheat from 1921- 
36, 1921-28 and 1929-36; and the per cent the 1929-36 is of the 1921-28 average 
yield, grouped by principal soil groups. 


TaBLE 2.—THE AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT FROM 1921-1928 and 1929-1936 AND THE PER CENT THE 1921-1936 
IS OF THE 1921-1928 AveRAGE YIELD, BY MunicrpaLities, Economic Survey, SoutH CENTRAL SAs- 
KATCHEWAN, 1937 





Percentage 

Average yield of 1929-36 is 

Number of Municipality Number wheat of 1921-28 
of farms average 

a yield 
1921-28 1929-36 of wheat 
bush bush % 

Lak Als ORS eee EM Oe A fe eee, Se ey a ea ws 16-6 4-8 28-9 
Ose ene vee i eee Nee sco EDRs pha oe LS do scat spews 66 18-6 8-0 43-0 
1 Bh Lae ule Seaetant. 7 CO Wann Reape: eee ean NERS SCS ry, ne OL MIRE IO SO 94 21-1 6-0 28-4 
ee Mie Pe Bee aioe Wi wk Lee Rh CON Re a See ae 25 17-1 6-6 38-6 
ete ee Ot. fos. Sees. at. hae oe | Ae Oe 99 18-3 6-3 34-4 
CN PES. ale a8 AER SO a, See Een ee Canaries Geee ARC eM set Fs 150 20-3 oe7 28-1 
ors nn ode Crea ALS sors Se cia k had coe eee Ree ee 70 18-4 5-5 29-9 
IAIN os 8 les A oe Ae Sen Adee Se Re Oe Ae aS Ae de 67 20-1 6:6 32°8 
PO Re Nee bor San Ek: vc ait tos bi AAR SS Eo st CEES Aohaceed 98 19-3 5-6 29-0 
TE GRE CsA NS Ce IN OL SUR DOE A: A Mil 6 148 20-6 4-4 21-4 
PC ERRED 34 hele CANA veal: hoo chai a Oho S Babee BER ite fg) 21-5 6-1 28-4 
A OPE NPN ALS, Ete. ethos eR PESAED, LARA OE oe 43 18-3 4-3 23-5 
RE See eee Bie Oe on kas ee Siac dacatnce ees eta 103 19-9 4-3 21-6 
AT REL NIRO ETSI ELIS eT csc! vase ny etait ei tae tic y a 8s 19-6 5:6 28-6 
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Taste 3.—Tue AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT FROM 1921-1936, 1921-1928 and 1929-1936; AND THE PER CENT 


THE 1929-1936 1s or THE 1921-1928 AvERAGE YIELD BY PRINCIPAL Som Groups, Economic SURVEY, 
Soutu CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 1937 








Per cent 
Average yield of wheat 1929-36 
Number yield is of 
Soil groups of | 1921-28 
farms (1) average 
1921-36 1921-28 1929-36 yield 
of wheat 
bush bush. bush % 
Light brown coarse sandy loams (2)....... 24 7:0 10-7 3:0 28-0 
Light brown fine sandy loams (3).......... 43 9-8 15-9 3°9 24-5 
Light brown clay loam (gravelly) (4).... OL 11-6 18-5 5-2 28-1 
Light brown loam and light brown ‘‘Blow 
(ETc neae Cit hae Bx GG) bee ROR ON Than aS yS: o 23 11-6 18-4 5-0 27-2 
light-brown loame(Oiees oe. sain te eee 153 Ne Ry 18-8 4-7 25-0 
Light brown clay and clay loam (7)....... 35 12-0 18-3 5-9 32-2 
Light and dark brown loam (8)............ 24 12-5 19-8 5:6 28-3 
Light eae heavy loams, and clay loam 
POSEN Ga Hits ua ay bee one ae ee ne 304 12-4 19-3 5-4 28-0 
EJISUEICU ES Sure fase oe Oe ee ee 213 13-4 21:3 5-4 25-3 
Light and dark brown clay loam and 
Ope EO) eres oe oe es, Cea ce, 2 30 14-5 21-0 7:5 Shier 
LASHL DOWER CIAVS (ll )\Oeosk 1s seen. senees 108 14-9 22-4 7-5 33-5 
Dark brown.clays 412). covey? ection 4X. 53 14-9 20-5 9-2 44-9 





Soil Survey Report No. 10, Department of Soils, University of Saskatchewan, was frequently con- 
sulted in preparing this article. ; ; 
1. Soil types with insufficient number of farm records to give adequate samples omitted from this 


2. Predominantly Hatton coarse sandy loams. 

3. Predominantly Hatton fine sandy loams. 

4. Haverhill clay loam (gravelly). 

5. Haverhill and Echo loam. 

6. Predominantly Haverhill loam. 

7. Sceptre clay and Haverhill clay loam. 

8. Haverhill and Cypress loam. 

9. Haverhill heavy loam, clay loam, and clay loam and loam, District A includes R.M. 163, 162, 
132, 131, 103, 101, 100, 72, 43. District B includes R.M. 1338, 103, 73. 

10. Haverhill and Weyburn clay loam and loam. 

11. Sceptre clay and heavy clay. 

12. Regina clay and heavy clay. 


A close association between the texture of the soil and the 1921-36 average 
yield of wheat is shown in Table 3. The average yield ranges from 7-0 bushels 
to the acre on the light brown sandy loam soils to 14-9 bushels on the clay soils. 
The yield of the dark brown clay soils held up during the drought period to a 
marked degree when compared with other soil groups, the 1929-36 average being 
44:9 per cent of the 1921-28 average yield per acre, while the corresponding 
percentage on the light brown sandy loams and the light brown loams were 
24-5 and 25-0 per cent respectively. 


Variability of 10,960 Wheat Crops 1921-36.—Out of 1,117 farm records 
collected in the summer of 1937, there were 6854 records with wheat yield 
information complete for each year from 1921 to 1936. This makes possible a 
study of 10,960 seeded crops. Should five bushels or less be considered a crop 
failure and 30 bushels a bumper, of 10,960 wheat crops seeded in south central 
Saskatchewan from 1921 to 1936, 30-2 per cent were failures and 4-2 per cent 
were bumpers—Table 4. In Municipality 162, which showed the least variability 
of yield between the drought period from 1929 to 1936 and the preceding eight 
years (Table 2), 17-4 per cent of the crops grown from 1921 to 1936 were failures, 
while in the adjacent Municipality 163 there were twice as many failures, 
37-5 per cent during the same period. Heavy textured soils are prevalent in 





4. There were 432 records omitted because the farmers could not give yield information 
by years, but gave an estimated annual average yield for two to six years. 
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Municipality 162 while the soil in Municipality 163 is predominately light in 
texture. In three other municipalities, 73, 43 and 42, located in the more southerly 
part of the province, one-third of the crops seeded from 1921 to 1936 were failures. 

A distribution of the 10,960 wheat crops according to yield and by year is 
shown in Table 5. In the period 1921-28, 4-7 per cent of the crops seeded were 
failures and 8-4 per cent were bumpers, while from 1929 to 1936 over one-half, 


TABLE 4.—DIsTRIBUTION oF 10,960 WHEAT Crops AccorDING TO YIELD 1921 To 1936 AND BY MUNICIPALITY’ 
Economic SuRVEY, SouTH CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 1937 








Bushels per acre 


0-5 6-10 11-15 |] 16-20 | 21-25 | 26-30 | Over 30 


——S | ————————— | | SS Es OU 





Number of municipality 


Bre ee rata ine oar codec S's Sard a ip eS yet 37°5 21-6 12-5 15-0 6-0 4-2 3°2 
BLE Gut poe ai Oe SIC a Es em Mees ee a Le Me 17-4 25-9 22-1 19-1 8-8 4-6 2-1 
LES 8 © RE ae ee ete eee ee eee 26-8 18-8 13-5 15-2 11-9 9-9 3-9 
eee. he Nees 2 2c,» ORES ae as Maen 16-8 29-3 22-6 17-8 17-7 1-5 4-3 
BP Sa eh ait Sei ea Ak L 25-7 20-5 16-3 16-7 11-4 6-7 2°7 
Nei Na tithe ccihdicn ahicry Mic 2 nce usgiae 28-9 21-1 12-8 15-4 9-3 7-0 5-5 
DA aera te rh wd asi oe ee, gutis al ad eats 30-8 21-9 12-9 17-4 8-5 6-0 2°5 
LOT, Go Paetsch cvs. MONO NS PA ce P ET oe 2 25-1 20-6 13-3 15-4 12-0 9-0 4-6 
BE Rae ee oh ic EAT Mesias et eas ahs Cay eM ss (ora do As 29-5 22-1 14-0 15-8 rg 6°7 4-8 
Peres Ae est HD Se ee ees Raa Sao cls 35-8 16-4 8-2 13-8 13-0 rey 5-1 
DO EG RoR Pe Miner eee Suc re mR Oe ce Serer 28-6 20:3 12-2 12-6 11-8 10-0 4-5 
CN Var ate SIR AAR iE SAE Oe ea, a 45-0 12-8 10-2 11-2 10-8 6-5 3°5 
ee MOS eG AN oy ees hy had 36-6 17-8 8-8 12-0 12-5 7:8 4-5 

PAL TAUNICI DAL HOS. Bae. tee 30-3 20-1 12-9 15-0 10-3 7:2 4-2 





: Cc 
TABLE 5.— DISTRIBUTION oF 10,960 WHEAT Crops AccoRDING TO YIELD 1921 To 1936 AND BY YEAR, EcoNnom1 
SURVEY, SouTH CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 1937 





Bushels per acre 


Year Se See EE Te Ge ee 
0-5 6-10 11-15 | 16-20 | 21-25 | 26-30 | Over 30 
Zo To To To To To To 
Le IES 2 0 Se Ue ee ae ie er eae 6-4 15-6 19-3 33-0 14-2 9-0 2-5 
eer a Be alates a edie sacha has Monee, sa i 3:2 7:6 14-4 25°8 19-0 15-5 14-5 
eed ERI tee hc Nan aad Waeiars Sele op hen eS ba 3:6 8-0 16-9 31-9 21-2 12-7 5:7 
LOZANO SR ER ea om NS oy os OS OES 4-5 10-4 20-9 32:4 20-1 8-6 3-1 
Ee ere ee RA is a iy SR Syl ee Oe Sey th 2:3 6-3 14-9 31-2 26-6 14-5 4-2 
OR Ae ata Shye AR eas Song ye date lee rela Search a  onets o-7 8-2 Ly] 24-8 22-6 14-7 6-9 
DEE aes Phe POR APE eat cghs Bates 46s 9-2 14-2 20-6 25:1 19-4 8-6 2°9 
DF RAO GAGE ORM c tEWE Aecte tA AP, svete ah 2-5 A290 4-7 14-0 18-5 31-0 27:4 
LEAS 2 gS Sr ke SES oe a a ee 4-7 9-0 16-1 27-4 20-1 14:3 8-4 
AS POS IEO Ty seal ad he OREO L. «2 hanes Eiiet 55°8 34-0 77 1:9 0-3 OS. “fees 
LBRO cca eh 7 pe utes wet Stes yas cia ork hB an Sp, «be 50-4 38-1 9-9 Tebr Patios’ On Te Teaaes coat 
AE un Sea Fa ee AP a et ra eRe 85-8 11-4 2:0 0-7 Oat sstes Sa anes 
Eva tats Bare Ae os OR NES ey cos « Pata ea ewe yk 48 -6 30-7 15-0 4-5 a Sm | a eras be Ph aeek & i 
REE RI el Ste eee ae ae Oem Ea YA Cer Tang ge 64-1 27-9 oe) 0-9 WS) EES Wiereer roma fae a Ser 
1 ET. boll Reh zie ee at Cedi Mit ameded aan Oi eres 65-8 27-6 4-7 1-8 Oe hans eee ae me ciomrs 
SUSOR PTS SSG SO ey RAD eal, warn g eee ee 28-6 44-4 19-6 6-6 0-7 (Ua RY Bana hee oe 
Ae Ocho, hit. Shy cull. tarcnge wil Seat Seo nitrn A 46-9 36-2 11-4 4-2 $e es iGeae Seed ees aes 
LODO IO NC. Ce ics Se ee 55-6 31-3 9-7 2°8 0-5 1s at pa 
UO Liab othe uae Ohegat cos > oe a sth 5 Bee 30-3 20-1 12-9 15-0 10-3 7:2 4-2 


55°6 per cent yielded five bushels or less, and there were no crops of wheat 
yielding over 30 bushels to the acre. It is significant the percentage of the 
total crops that were failures in the period of comparatively high average yields 
from 1921 to 1928, due chiefly to causes other than drought, such as hail, rust 
and insect pests. The least number of failures reported during this period was 
in 1925 when 2-3 per cent of the seeded crops failed. In 1927, 9-2 per cent of 
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the crops studied yielded five bushels or less per acre. ‘The season of 1928 was 
the bumper crop year in southern Saskatchewan, when 27-4 per cent of the crops 
seeded yielded more than 30 bushels to the acre. The most failures were 
reported in 1931 when 85-8 per cent of the wheat crops yielded five bushels to 
the acre or less. 

From the viewpoint of land classification it is important to know the associa- 
tion betwen the soil and the yield of the crops grown on that soil over a period 
of years. Table 6 is a distribution of 10,224 wheat crops according to yield 1921 
to 1936 by principal soil groups. Crop failures in this period were closely 
associated with the texture of the soil on which the crops were seeded. More 
than one-half, 52-4 per cent of the crops seeded from 1921 to 1936 on the light 
brown fine sandy loam soil yielded five bushels per acre or less. No bumper 
crops were reported on this soil type. On the dark brown clays, 14:6 per cent 
of the crops have been failures since 1921. 


TABLE 6.—DISTRIBUTION oF 10,224 (1) Wurat Crops, AccoRDING TO YIELD 1921 To 1936, BY PRINCIPAL 
Som Groups, Economic SuRVEY, SoUTH CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 1937 








Bushels per acre 


0-5 6-10 11-15 | 16-20 | 21-25 | 26-30 | Over 30 


Soil groups 


Light brown coarse sandy loams........... 52-4 19-9 17-2 6:6 3°5 O16 Maw, eeae 
Light brown fine sandy loams.............. 42-3 19-0 12-0 12-5 8-8 3°6 1-8 
Light brown clay loam (gravelly).......... 29-3 Zhe) 12-5 14-8 9-8 8-6 3:9 
Light brown loam and light brown ‘‘Blow 
ori ory MOAI) 20, ocean aan of sl eaten 34-0 21-0 16-5 13-8 8-0 3°6 3-1 
Diet DOWN Oars... teces esis apni tee casi 34-4 20-4 9-9 15-0 9-7 7-4 3-2 
Light brown clay and clay loam............ 32-8 20-2 13°7 12-8 8-9 8-3 3:3 
ight ano. dark: brow leant... wo .ac0ee.s 37-4 14-6 11-5 9-4 10-9 11-5 4-7 
Light brown heavy loams and clay loam..| 29-4 20-0 12-7 15-1 10-8 7-2 4-8 
Light and dark brown clay loam and loam.| 20-5 23-3 12-8 18-7 11:0 8-6 5-1 
TAghG DOW Clave. Coca eee te 20-6 23-5 12-9 14-9 13-4 9-0 5-7 
14-6 18-3 22-1 23-7 12-1 pe 2-1 


Dark DTOWR Clay Slee. alte oti) a eerie. car 





x (1) Soil types with insufficient number of crops to give adequate samples are omitted from this dis- 
tribution. 


SUMMARY 


The history of wheat yields for a sixteen-year period 1921-36 on a large and 
representative number of farms in thirteen municipalities in south central Sas- 
katchewan was obtained in an economic survey of the area in 1937 in connection 
with the classification of the land on its use capabilities. In the thirteen munici- 
palities the average yield of wheat for the last eight years 1929-36 (excluding 
1937) of 5-6 bushels per acre was but 28-6 per cent of the average yield obtained 
in the preceding eight-year period 1921-28. Of 10,960 wheat crops seeded from 
1921 to 1936, 30-2 per cent were failures and 4:2 per cent might be described 
as bumpers. The most failures were reported in 1931 when 85-8 per cent of 
the seeded crops failed. A study of yield histories shows an association between 
the texture of the soil and the average yield of wheat. The yield of the dark 
brown clay soils held up during the drought period to a marked degree when 
compared with lighter textured soils. Crop failures were closely associated with 
the texture of the soil on which the crops were grown. 
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FARMERS’ BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1936-37 
A. E. RiIcHARDS 


Farmers’ co-operative business organizations occupy an important position 
in the marketing of Canadian agricultural products. The financial position and 
volume of business are summarized in the accompanying tables. It may be 
pointed out that the financial year of many co-operatives does not end with the 
calendar year. The marketing of fruit and grain, for example, extends for several 
months into the succeeding year and while the statistics apply to the 1936 crop, 
the financial statement and annual reports with respect to such marketings were 
not available until the latter part of 1937. 

During 1937, the Economics Division, Dominion Marketing Service, received 
returns from 1,024 farmers’ business organizations which were active in 1936. 
This was an increase over the previous year. Returns from Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan were received chiefly through provincial 
officials. In the other provinces, questionnaires were mailed direct from Ottawa. 
The majority of the organizations included have been incorporated under pro- 
vincial co-operative acts. 

The 1,024 organizations have 2,963 branches which combined make a total 
of 3,987 places of business engaged in the marketing of farm products and the 
purchase of supplies for farmers. Shareholders and members financially inter- 
ested numbered 396,918 and patrons were estimated to number 451,231. These 
organizations range in size from the small club serving local needs to the large 
association with a Dominion-wide field of activity. 

Total assets after deducting provision for bad debts and depreciation 
amounted to $87,938,453 of which the book value of plant and equipment was 
$36,338,952. The members’ equity amounted to $51,252,828 consisting of paid-up 
share capital $9,265,747 and reserves and surplus of $41,987,081. This was an 
increase of $166,137 in net worth over 1935. Current assets amounted to $29,- 
990,700 compared with current liabilities of $10,293,661 or in other words the 
co-operatives as a whole had $2.91 of assets which could readily be turned into 
cash covering each dollar of current debt. From 1935 to 1936 total working 
capital increased from $17,541,304 to $19,697,039. The favourable relation of 
net worth to total assets was maintained at 58 per cent. These tests indicate a 
sound financial structure from a current and long time point of view. 

Sales of farm products amounted to $157,031,405, sales of supplies $16,363 ,966 
and other revenue $531,746 or a total business of $173,927,117. The total volume 
of business increased by $15,761,552. 


Marketing.—Available records indicate that the most important early 
activity of farmers in the field of co-operation in Canada was directed towards 
the marketing of farm products. In comparing the volume of business, marketing 
associations transact twelve times the business handled by purchasing agencies. 
Membership in the co-operative marketing associations is given as 357,798 persons 
as compared with 38,167 members in purchasing organizations. 

Within the marketing group the grain and seed co-operatives which include 
the wheat pools of Western Canada have the largest membership and investment 
and exceed all other commodity groups in volume of business, which is estimated 
at $110,826,433 for the year under review. A membership of 190,576 grain 
growers contributed to this business through 2,156 co-operative marketing 
agencies. Mainly through deductions from the selling price of their grain, these 
members have invested $37,109,909 in their business and in addition have paid 
up $3,467,754 in share capital. Combined assets total $68,456,819. 

One hundred and forty-six dairy co-operatives with 428 depots in Canada 
reported a membership of 49,796 with assets valued at $5,077,441. Paid-up share 
capital amounts to $1,962,202 with reserves of $948,634. Sales of dairy products 
totalled $16,328,900 for the year under review. 
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The records for 115 live stock shipping and marketing associations show a 
combined membership of 46,719. Financing of these associations is mainly by 
membership fees and commissions. Assets are comparatively low with value of 
plant and equipment amounting to $560,053. This accommodated a business of 
$15,713,236. The live stock co-operatives undertake very little processing of their 
product. Their main activity is the assembling of live stock in cars at producing 
points for shipment to central markets. 

A large part of the fruit and vegetable crop is marketed through 129 
co-operative agencies with a combined membership of 12,170 fruit growers. 
Assets for all companies total $3,904,030; reserves and surplus amount to 
$896,538. Sales of fruits and vegetables during the year amounted to $8,192,975 
which, together with supplies and other revenue, gave a total business of 
$9,709,738. ' 

Poultry producers have organized in each of the provinces to sell their 
products co-operatively. There were 57 associations with 280 places of business 
which reported a membership of 34,868 members. Assets amount to $533,193 
with reserves of $209,241. Sales for the year amounted to $3,282,693. 

Practically all the wool marketed co-operatively in Canada is handled by 
the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Limited. The Company operates in 
each province through the medium of 18 sheep-breeders’ and wool-growers’ asso- 
ciations. The co-operative stores grade and market the wool received from its 
8,000 patrons. In addition, it carries on advertising and educational work and 
handles materials and supplies for its members. The quantity of wool handled 
by the co-operative during the year amounted to 4,000,000 pounds. 

In Ontario and Quebec, the honey producers are organized co-operatively 
with a combined membership of approximately 1,800. Two tobacco co-operatives 
in Ontario and three in the province of Quebec report a total membership of 
1,882 and sales of approximately a half million dollars for 1936. The Producteurs 
de Sucre et Sirop d’Erable de Québec, with a membership of 1,988, is organized 
on a co-operative basis. During the year under review the sales value of maple 
products marketed by this Association amounted to $456,048. 

For years the Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders’ Association has been 
engaged in the inspection of silver foxes for registration and the marketing of 
silver fox pelts in all the provinces of Canada. Sales of silver fox and other furs 
by this Company amounted to one and one-half million dollars in 1936. Oper- 
ating within the province of Nova Scotia, the Nova Scotia Silver Fox Breeders’ 
Association grades, warehouses and markets fox pelts for its members in addition 
to carrying on valuable educational and field service work. Sales for the year 
under review amounted to approximately a quarter million dollars. 


Purchasing.—five hundred and fifteen associations organized for the pur- 
pose of purchasing farm supplies and merchandise on the co-operative plan 
reported their activities during 1937. These consumer associations, of which 
nearly one-half are established in the province of Saskatchewan, have a com- 
bined membership of 38,167. The sales value of supplies handled during the year 
by associations organized exclusively for handling supplies, amounted to $12,- 
304,994. In five of the provinces co-operative wholesale buying societies pur- 
chase goods for their shareholder associations, 

Within the miscellaneous group is included the Consumers’ Refineries 
Co-operative Association Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan, which was incorporated 
in 1935 for the purpose of manufacturing petroleum products and selling them 
on a wholesale basis to local co-operative organizations throughout Saskatche- 
wan. The co-operative completed its second year of operation successfully with 
sales amounting approximately to one-half million dollars. 

Further information may be obtained from the accompanying tables. 
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ADDITIONAL FACTS WITH RESPECT TO THE OTTAWA PUBLIC MARKET 
B. A. CAMPBELL 


Total sales of perishable farm produce by producers on the Ottawa public 
market between October, 1936, and September, 1937, have been shown by the 
recent survey to be approximately three-quarters of a million dollars. Sales 
by truckers and dealers are not included in this total. Of the total sales by 
producers, only 50 per cent were to consumers. On the one hand, sales of 
potatoes and vegetables were largely to wholesale buyers, only 38 per cent being 
to consumers, while on the other hand sales of eggs, live and dressed poultry, 
butter and meat were largely to consumers, only 25 per cent being taken by 
wholesale buyers. 

Independent retail storekeepers constituted the largest group who bought 
at wholesale prices. They purchased 19 per cent of all the farmers’ produce; 
wholesalers and jobbers took 12 per cent; chain stores, 2 per cent; and 17 
per cent went to other buyers such as pedlars, hucksters, hotels and out-of- 
town customers. 

Although wholesaling and retailing is carried on at the same market, 
the time of the transactions tends to make two different types of markets. 
Wholesale buying is done generally before nine o’clock in the morning, as the 
storekeepers and other wholesale buyers must obtain an early supply of fresh 
produce for the day’s business. The growers in the southern section of the 
market east of the market square cater more to this wholesale trade as is 
shown by the fact that these growers averaged only 8 hours selling time on the 
market, whereas the growers selling on the west side of the market square 
averaged 12 hours, and those on the west side of the new market building 
averaged 11 hours. The growers who spent the longest time on the market 
preferred to sell in small lots to consumers, even though they must stay on the 
market all day, because by selling at retail they obtained higher prices for 
their produce. 

In order to maintain a display of produce all day and to compete with 
hucksters, some growers found it necessary to buy produce of both domestic 
and imported nature. The placing of the hucksters in a separate section from 
the growers, which has been recently introduced on the Ottawa Market, will 
likely make the purchase of produce by growers unnecessary. In some markets 
in Ontario it has been found advisable to see that all the produce which is sold 
by growers on the growers’ section is produced by the seller. In other markets 
in Ontario, the opinion prevails that hucksters, especially those selling imported 
produce, help to attract retail buyers to the market without necessarily injuring 
the sales of the local growers. It would appear that the practice to be 
followed in any market is a matter for the individual market to determine 
by actual experience, because conditions may vary on different markets. 

A market facility found at some city retail markets is an enclosed, covered, 
well-lighted space where producers sell such commodities as eggs, dressed 
poultry and dairy products. In Ottawa these products are sold in the uncovered 
outside market. If a facility of this type were added to the retail markets 
where it does not now exist, consumers who desire this type of produce might 
be attracted in larger numbers. A facility of this kind should not be more 
than one story and should be well lighted and ventilated and capable of being 
heated in the winter. It should have selling tables of uniform size, wide sell- 
ing aisles and numerous entrances. Seats for producers may be also desirable. 

The proportion of retail and wholesale buying on any market is largely 
a question of the size of the city concerned. It was found in a recent survey 
of Ontario markets that the tendency is for the markets in the larger cities to 
have the highest percentage of wholesale business. As cities grow in size, new 
retail markets are created and markets which are strictly wholesale are devel- 
oped because of the increase in retail store buyers who must have supplies 
to satisfy their customers. Toronto, for example, has several retail markets 
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and plans are now under way for the creation of a new modern wholesale 
market for fruits and vegetables in that city. Ottawa has one large centrally- 
located market where produce is sold both at wholesale and at retail, and a 
very smal] market which operates 54 months of year in the West End of the 
city and which is used chiefly by consumers. Anticipating the time, which is 
imminent, when Ottawa will expand to a size necessitating a specialized whole- 
sale terminal market, it would appear to be wise to make plans at the present 
time for such a facility, with accommodation for increasing arrivals of produce 
by rail and motor truck. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY IN AMERICA, 1938 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which was approved on Feb- 
ruary 16, continues and enlarges in some measure the scope of the provisions 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act under which about 4 
million farmers took part in the agricultural conservation programs of 1936 
and 1987. A summary of policy under this Act appeared in the Economic 
Annalist of December, 1936, and December, 1937. The chief new features of 
the Act of 1988 are: provision for systematic storage of food and feed sur- 
pluses; marketing quotas for commercial producers of cotton, wheat, corn, 
tobacco and rice in a program designed to hold surplus supplies of these com- 
modities off the market until they are needed; release of such supplies with- 
held under marketing quotas to meet any shortage; crop insurance for wheat, 
starting with the 1989 crop. 

While the voluntary soil-conservation program is continued as a part of 
permanent farm policy, provision is made to set the levels of national acreage 
allotments to give ample production for domestic consumption, for exports, and 
for reserve supplies, and payments will be continued to farmers in order to 
keep production in accordance with these levels. Products are subject to 
national allotments which are apportioned to the States according to past pro- 
duction. These allotments in turn are allocated to counties on a similar basis 
and among producers according to tillable acreage, crop rotation practices, type 
of soil and topography. 

When supplies of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco or rice, threaten to accumu- 
late in excess of the annual amounts specified in the Act, marketing quotas may 
be established under which farmers may not market more of any of these 
commodities than their individual quota allotment. No action with regard to 
marketing quotas, however, may be taken without a referendum of producers 
and to make quotas effective at least two-thirds of the producers polled must 
cast a favourable vote. The portion of the product above the marketing quota 
must be stored by the grower and to assist in this, loans are to be granted to 
defray storage charges. Producers making sales in excess of their marketing 
quotas are subject to penalties based on the excess quantity of the product 
sold. If a favourable vote is recorded, marketing quotas apply to all pro- 
ducers throughout the country, except those growing the products in less than 
commercial quantities. 

Since the Act was approved, referendums among growers of two products 
have been held—cotton and tobacco. In each case the required two-thirds 
majority of growers was recorded. The majority in the cotton referendum 
which included producers in 19 states was 92-1 per cent favourable, while the 
growers in the principal cotton growing areas recorded an even more favourable 
decision. Eighty-six per cent of the flue-cured tobacco growers voted for 
marketing quotas and the returns in the dark tobacco referendum showed 80:6 
per cent of the producers prepared for marketing regulation. Among the growers 
of burley tobacco the vote was 87 per cent favourable. 

Of particular interest is the crop insurance for wheat provided for under 
the Act. This begins with the crop planted for harvest in 1939 and covers 
losses of yield resulting from drought, flood, hail or other weather hazard, and 
from insect pests and plant diseases. Not less than 50 per cent nor more than 
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75 per cent of the average yield of wheat on insured farms will be covered by 
this insurance. Under the plan which is voluntary, insured farmers will be 
paid the amount of actual wheat, or its cash equivalent, by which their yields 
in short crop years fall below the insurance coverage. Premiums which, like 
claims, are payable either in wheat or in its cash equivalent, will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the average losses in yield, over a representative period, 
on the insured farm and on all farms in the county in which the farm is 
located. Since amounts of losses are determined in terms of wheat, the pro- 
tection is given against losses of yield rather than price declines. The wheat 
premiums will gradually accumulate as part of the Ever-Normal Granary 
supply of wheat and over a period of years will, of course, fluctuate in quan- 
tity according to the success or partial failure of the national wheat crop. Under 
average conditions it is estimated that such accumulations may in time total 
from 50 to 100 million bushels, if farmers participate generally in the crop 
insurance plan. 

The wheat crop insurance will be administered by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, a new body created for the purpose but with this excep- 
tion, the provisions of the new Act will be carried on locally through existing 
community and county committees which have performed these duties in the 
soil-conservation programs of 1936 and 1937. 


CONSUMPTION OF EGGS IN FARM HOMES IN CERTAIN DISTRICTS OF CANADA 
W. C. Hopprr 


During the progress of the surveys on milk and cheese consumption which 
were conducted in certain districts of Canada in 1935, householders were asked 
questions with reference to their consumption of eggs. Figures on the per 
capita consumption of eggs, as reported by housewives in a number of cities 
of Canada, have already been presented in the issue of the Economic ANNALIST 
for April 1937. 

The data herein presented refer to the use of eggs in 320 farm homes in 
specified areas in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec and Alberta in 1935 (table 1). 
The figures given do not include the consumption of eggs in any purchased prod- 
ucts such as cakes and biscuits. It is not suggested that these figures represent 
the average consumption of eggs in all farm homes in the provinces mentioned, 
but only the average for the farm homes in the areas to which reference is made. 
While the figures are not necessarily representative of the consumption by farm- 
ers as a Class, they do give some indication of the use of eggs by certain farmers 
and their families. It will be observed that the average per family and per 
capita consumption of the two selected areas of Ontario are very similar. The 
figures for the two areas in Quebec are also much the same. But the per capita 
consumption in Ontario was more than twice as large as it was in Quebec, 
although the consumption per family in Quebec was only slightly smaller than 
that of Ontario. Quebec families, however, were much larger. The per capita 
consumption of eggs in the 110 farm homes in the Calgary-Claresholm area of 
Alberta in 1935 was, on the other hand, nearly twice as large as that of the 111 
farm homes in the province of Ontario and nearly 4 times as large as that of the 
99 farm homes in Quebec. 


Taste I.—Consumption oF Eqas spy FarM FAMILIES IN CERTAIN Districts oF CanapDA, 1935 


Number | Number Annual consumption 
Location of oO rs 
families persons | Per family | Per capita 
dozens dozens 
Ontario—Southern part of Ontario County.............. 62 266 119-4 . 
Ontario—Southern part of Hastings County............. 49 216 114-5 26-0 
Quebec—Island of: Orleans’; (i. 7 2A oct ues be fk ee 30 245 105-5 12-9 
Quebec—County of Quebec in neighbourhood of Quebec 
CO ets ee ERIS Oe et ln Boe Sn tA ee 69 550 97-2 1232 
Alberta—Calgary-Claresholm District................. 110 441 183-3 45-7 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


The fifth meeting of the International Conference of Agricultural Econo- 
mists will be held at Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec, August 
21-28, 1938. The arrangements for the conference are being made by a com- 
mittee of Canadian Agricultural Economists working in co-operation with the 
Conference Executive. 

The program will consist of three divisions. First, the presentation of 
papers and discussion. These include Agriculture and the Rural Community 
within the nation; Land Tenure and the Social Control of the use of land; Farm 
Labour and the Social Conditions of the Countryside and the Problems of Inter- 
national Trade in Agricultural Products. Besides these general topics for which 
ample time for discussion will be provided, a series of short papers will be pre- 
sented covering a wide range of topics. The third division of the program will 
consist of special subject discussions or round table discussions of International 
Statistics of Agriculture, Marketing Trends, Objectives of Agricultural Policy, 
Trends in Farm Management Research, Development of Research Technique in 
Consumption of Agricultural Products and the Development of Research Tech- 
nique in Price Analysis. Other informal group meetings will be arranged includ- 
ing discussion of Milk Marketing Problems and Agricultural Economics Exten- 
sion. 

Bus tours of farming areas in Quebec, Ontario and New York State are 
being arranged for members visiting Canada. 

The Conference has representatives in 23 countries. It is now known that 
representatives from at least 26 countries will be in attendance. 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


A STUDY OF FLUID MILK PRICES. John M. Cassels, Assistant Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1937. 207 
pages and Appendices. 


This book is volume LIV of the Harvard Economic Studies and is a valuable 
contribution to the literature devoted to the study of fluid milk prices. That 
such an analysis is no easy task is vividly illustrated by the author’s statement 
that some thirty major factors affect in greater or less measure, the price of 
fluid milk. 

The study covers in a general way the dairy and industrial area of the 
United States; i.e., that section of the country lying to the north of Louisville 
and to the east of Minneapolis. The more detailed parts of the study are based 
on New England data. 

The early portion of the book is concerned with the analysis of milk prices 
in theoretical terms while the latter part is concerned with an analysis of 
empirical data. The author points out that this was done “ partly for the sake 
of the practical conclusions that might be reached in the light of the theoretical 
analysis already worked out, and partly for the sake of the light that would be 
reflected on the theories themselves through their application to the stubborn 
facts of actual market experience.” 

Professor Cassels covers his subject most thoroughly, and in the empirical 
portion of the study, after discussing the collective price bargaining during the 
years 1917-30 as an introduction to the subject proper, carries the reader through 
production, consumption, retail demand, dealers’ margins and transportation 
rates and services. Further chapters are devoted to a statistical analysis of 
production responses, market areas and product zones and price relations. <A 
case study of Boston-New York price relations is included. 

In view of the present interest in the dietetic value of fluid milk, much of 
the analysis, particularly the chapters on consumption and retail demand, is of 
particular value quite apart from the mere price aspect of the study. In these 
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chapters, as elsewhere throughout the book, Professor Cassels has assembled a 
vast amount of pertinent matter and has presented it in a most readable and» ~* 
satisfactory manner. The free use of tables and charts add much to the easy _, 
presentation of the subject. The trend in certain countries towards regulation. 
of the fluid milk market and the Milk Marketing Schemes in Great Britain add & 
point to the discussion of price plans and bargaining methods in Chapter VI. 
Price plans of one sort or another have been in effect in most of the principal 
cities of the United States since the end of the World War and it is interesting 
to read that Boston had a class-price plan as long ago as 1886, and a base-rating 
plan from 1901 to 1915. 

The appendix contains notes of fifteen important milk sheds and complete 
tables of the basic data used in the text. A bibliography of a dozen pages com- 
pletes this exhaustive study. 


——_—_—_—_—_____. 


NOTES 


The undernoted bulletins, preliminary articles from which have appeared 
from time to time in the pages of the Economic ANNALIST, are now available on 
request to the Publicity and Extension Division of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa:— 

An Economic Analysis of Cream Operations in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, Publication 605, Technical Bulletin 13. 

An Economic Study of the Consumption of Milk and Cream in Certain 
Urban and Rural Districts of Canada, Publication 608, Technical Bulletin No. 14. 





Owing to the increasing significance of Empire-grown tobacco on the United 
Kingdom market, The Imperial Economic Committee, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate 
Buildings, London, 8.W. 1, is publishing a new journal, entitled, Tobacco Intelli- 
gence. Publication will be made quarterly on the 7th or nearest convenient 
day of each February, May, August and November. The initial number is 
May, 1938. 





The Canadian Agricultural Economics Society will hold its tenth annual 
meeting at the Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, June 27-30. The program on 
Monday 27th includes papers on “ Co-operation” by Whitton Powell, Cornell 
University and A. E. Richards, Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dom- 
inion Department of Agriculture. E. P. Reid, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, will also present a paper at this session on “The Ottawa Produce 
Market.” 

On Tuesday, 28th, H. C. Grant, University of Manitoba, will discuss Pro- 
vincial Economic Surveys and J. 8. McArthur, M. Auger and C. W. Riley will 
discuss ‘ Types of Farming.” 

On Wednesday, 29th, papers on the Trade Agreement Program will be pre- 
sented by C. V. Parker and one other speaker to be selected. 

At a dinner meeting Wednesday evening, the 29th, J. Coke will present his 
Presidential address and H. A. Innis will read a paper entitled “ Agriculture in 
the Canadian National Economy.” 

Thursday morning, June 30th, W. C. Hopper will lead a discussion on “Con- 
sumption of Agricultural Products and Family Budgets” and O. A. Lemieux 
will preside at a discussion of “The Census of Agriculture.” The Society will 
hold a joint session with the American Statistical Association at which ‘“ Weather 
and Crop Yields” will be discussed. 


Orrawa: Printed by J. O. Parenauns, I.S8.0., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1938. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic conditions in Canada during the first five months of 1938 reacted 
to the general world economic situation and most of the major indexes declined 
below the levels of the similar period of last year. The index of the physical 
volume of business based on 46 factors averaged 110-4 against 119-3 for the 
first five months of last year, a decline of 7-5 per cent. Of the five main 
branches included in the index, only mineral production recorded a gain—more 
than 6 per cent. Although the value of export trade shows a decline of about 
20 per cent, this is in some part due to lower prices, which have averaged 
approximately 2 per cent below those of a year ago. 

Despite these declines, a constructive factor has been the higher level of 
employment, the increase in general averaging 3-4 per cent for the first six 
monthly reporting dates. The gain in manufacturing was less than one per 
cent, but an increase of nearly 4 per cent was shown in mining. 

The decline in the general level of wholesale prices continued through May 
and June but in the early part of the latter month there was a clearly discern- 
ible stiffening in the prices of certain basic commodities, including rubber and 
the principal non-ferrous metals. Although there was a decline in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics weekly wholesale price index of 567 commodities, from 
80-4 to 79-9 in the final week of June, this was mainly due to sharp recessions 
in grain markets. The monthly index for June was 80:1 as compared with 
80-3 for May. 

Grain markets, as is usual at this time of year, responded readily to reports 
of weather conditions. Beneficial rains in many areas of the Canadian West 
during the last two weeks of June caused wheat prices to drop sharply. 

Cattle markets made substantial gains throughout May and price advances 
continued during June. This was particularly true of steers and hogs. The 
price of bacon hogs is considerably above that of a year ago. 

Lower prices for fuel, clothing, and sundries, partly offset by moderate 
gains in foods, resulted in a decline in the general cost of living index in 
Canada from 84-2 in May to 84:1 in June. 

The index of the physical volume of business declined 2 points during May 
to 110-7, but a number of the component indexes recorded gains. Exports of 
copper were greater than in any other month, the quantity of nickel exported 
exceeded any month except May, 1937, and exports of zinc were above seasonal 
expectations. The manufactured foodstuffs index at 101-4 in May showed a 
gain of about 55 per cent over the figure for April. The activities of the meat- 
packing industry nearly maintained the high level of the preceding month, 
while the production of creamery butter and the exports of cheese were both 
greater than any month in recent years. 
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ANNUAL AND Montruiuy INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 
Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro-  |tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
018... 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 (Oa ICT: Se Tae RUIN Dray RRA BE ret ge ON oe ohne an 
1914... 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 (0) 610 Oa RON IPN iri oat Nes Shee Rok cede edn AR Meni e Bal SB ang, 
1915... 70-4 YMTeoye 76-9 79-2 Gish bode oS dulouts tars dele east) Beane tiae aca aahen eet 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 1 PAST UN MER LA DIE Aer Poe. CoE te Me ONE R al ict ill Abt. cate 3 
LOU sires 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 SOE OL eet es oe | eres, Bleue Tl cat Fete ee cere | fees Seen rate 
1918... 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 Cy le CA AI SP es CARs Dek PIT RG ie) OTE ON ID ees abs oe Oo, 
1919... 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920... 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
Tho OH bares 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922... 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1928... 98-0 79-8 13°38 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924... 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
192000: 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1O26hre 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OD ines 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
19S. 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 12527 
1932... 66-7 48.4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78:7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933.5. 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 W745 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78°6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72:1 63-4 57-1 73°9 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-7 isa: 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937... 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1937 
June... 84-6 83-7 85-1 81-4 82-9 126-0 130-6 20°3 174-1 
July... 87-5 92-5 97-7 83-9 83-2 126-5 130-9 45-7 148-2 
Aug... 85-6 84-9 84-6 85-5 83-8 123-4 127-2 57-6 139-9 
Sept.. 85-0 86-1 84-8 88-4 83-7 123-8 127-5 86-1 136-3 
Oh aie 84-7 86-4 86-3 86-5 84-2 127-4 132-6 55-3 137-2 
Nov... 83-1 84-0 81-9 87-4 84-2 127-9 133-5 57-2 138-5 
Dec... 82-7 84-2 83-9 84-6 84-3 121-4 125-2 35-5 138-9 
1938 
Jan bys 83-8 86-3 88-8 82-2 84-1 111-8 113-5 37-6 135-1 
Feb.. 83-6 85-1 87-5 81-1 83-9 106-7 107-4 25-7 137-2 
Mar.. 83-1 83-0 83°8 81-7 84-2 108-8 110-2 29-7 183-4 
April.. 82-3 82-5 83-2 81-2 84-3 112-4 114-2 38-3 131-9 
May.. 80-3 77°3 74-6 81-8 84-2 110-7 112-5 41-1 157-8 
June.. 80-1 76:6 74-3 80-5 84-1 108-3 109-2 20-6 188-3 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 53, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937 and 1938. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1938. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1937, subject to revision. 


NOTES 


About 169,000 fully employable persons were receiving non-agricultural 
relief last April, a decrease of 31 per cent from April, 1937, when the total 
was 245,023. 


The gold value of world trade in 76 countries registered a loss of 2:3 per 
cent from February to March. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION, MARKETING 
SERVICE, DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


J. F. Boot 


Agricultural economics as an organized service in the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had its origin in 1929 with the formation of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Branch. Prior to that time some work in this field had 
been undertaken by units of the Department engaged in other activities but 
such efforts were very limited, and moreover, lacked co-ordination. 

The recognition of this service as a Dominion Government undertaking 
lagged some years behind the establishment of similar activities in Universites 
and Colleges of Agriculture. Several provincial governments had also provided 
their Agricultural Departments with units intended to deal specifically with 
economic questions, particularly co-operative marketing, before the Economics 
Branch was created at Ottawa. 


While no outline of the functions that should be encompassed by the newly 
formed service was provided in the authorization for the establishment of the 
Branch, except that agricultural co-operation was specifically mentioned, corre- 
spondence and conferences among those responsible for the undertaking clearly 
indicate that all of the activities usually associated with such an organization 
were considered as coming within the scope of service eventually to be provided. 

One of the problems facing those responsible for the ‘administration of 
Dominion and Provincial government services is the matter of jurisdiction and 
responsibility; admittedly it is difficult at times to decide where the line should 
be drawn. In the field of research—the principal function of the Economics 
Branch—no exclusive jurisdiction is recognized. Therefore, to avoid any possi- 
bility of conflict or duplication, arrangements have been effected whereby the 
maximum degree of co-operation and understanding exists between those engaged 
in agricultural economics research in Canada. In practice this is accomplished 
by means of Co-ordinating Committees and by the conduct of projects on a 
co-operative basis. The majority of the studies initiated since the inception of 
the Branch have been conducted with the active co-operation of provincial 
institutions, and in many instances with the assistance of other Branches of 
the Dominion Government. In a number of instances the staff of the Economies 
Branch have participated in the conduct of projects initiated by Provincial 
Institutions. 


Early Research—Agricultural Co-operation.—One of the initial activi- 
ties of the Branch was a project to inventory and study the farmers’ co-opera- 
tive organizations in Canada. This project has been carried on annually since 
its inception. By 1932, a total of 1,759 farmers’ associations had been listed. 
Much detailed data had also been secured covering 400 agricultural organiza- 
tions with names of officers, membership, affiliations, and other information. 
This work has expanded over the years and the Branch has published a 
Directory of Co-operative Associations, as well as two bulletins dealing with 
Farmers’ Business Organizations in Canada. 

The initial farm management study undertaken by the Branch was a 
comprehensive survey of apple production in the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and Ontario. This study was originally planned to cover a three-year 
period, but has since been extended to include studies of the cost of producing 
apples in a selected area in Quebec, as well as studying the cost of establishing 
apple orchards in the same province. 

An important development in the early history of the Branch was the 
introduction of the monthly publication, the “Economic Annalist.” Publica- 
tion commenced in January, 1931, with the object of providing a medium for 
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release of current economic research findings as well as serving as a co-ordinating 
influence in the field. While it has not been possible to maintain publication on 
a monthly basis, the “ Annalist ’”’ has developed and broadened its scope. Per- 
tinent monthly indexes of economic activity have been added as a regular 
feature in more recent years. 


Farm Management and Land Economics.—For a number of years, the 
Branch was divided into two main divisions of agricultural research: Farm and 
Ranch Management, and Marketing. The Division of Farm Management con- 
ducted studies, chiefly in co-operation with provincial agencies, in a wide 
variety of fields. A study of the sheep ranching industry in Western Canada 
was one of the first of these. This investigation involved the collection of 
records from 140 sheepmen in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The object of this study was to determine the business methods and management 
practices which were bringing the greatest net returns to ranchers. 


The Branch co-operated with the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee 
and the Universities of the three Prairie Provinces in the study of farm businesses 
in the pioneer areas of Western Canada. One of these studies involved an eco- 
nomic analysis of farm power in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Results of these 
studies have been published in book form by the Pioneer Problems Committee, 
and in the form of special mineographed reports. 


In 1935, the Branch joined with the Nova Scotia Department of Agri- 
culture in a study of agricultural conditons in Antigonish County, Nova Scotia. 
This study was largely one of land utilization, although some attention was 
given to the social factors in the county. Altogether, much useful information 
was obtained to assist in mapping out a farm program for the area, where 
farming was found to be largely of the subsistence type. 


During the same year, a study of potato production in the Saint John 
Valley of New Brunswick was started as part of a comprehensive study of the 
potato industry. The study involved the investigation of farm practices, 
receipts, expenditures, and other related factors. The survey was repeated dur- 
ing the followimg summer, and a report issued covering the analysis of the data 
collected. 

In the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, the Branch has been 
co-operating with the provincial universities in the field of land utilization. 
This work involves detailed study of selected farming areas with a view to 
determining the most economic use of land. Assistance in this work has been 
secured from the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation vote and the areas under study 
have been largely confined to those regions most seriously affected by drought 
conditions since 1930. The data secured include crop history, taxes and tax 
arrears, mortgage indebtedness and relief. The whole project is related to soil 
type as determined by soil surveys conducted in previous years. 


In more recent years, these land utilization studies have been continued 
but greater emphasis has been placed upon land classification ‘and data essential 
to a program of rehabilitation, than was the case at the inception of the studies. 
From the data assembled, maps have been prepared showing the boundaries of 
occupied farms, vacant and abandoned parcels, parcels which have never been 
occupied, occupier or owner, soil classes, classes according to topography, accord- 
ing to degree of stoniness, boundaries of varying proportions of land cultivated, 
and the enumerators’ rating of farm buildings. A series of these maps have been 
prepared for the areas under study in such a way that one map may be super- 
imposed over another for comparing associated criteria and arriving at decisions 
as to where land class divisions should be made. This process is an attempt to 
determine inductively the boundaries of land classes, according to their best 
utilization. In the prosecution of this work aerial mapping has been resorted to. 
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Survey of Dairy Farms.—In 1936 a farm management and milk cost 
project was started in the Province of Ontario which involves the supervision, 
closing and analysis of some eight hundred farm account books being kept for 
three years by Ontario dairy farmers. The project is being carried out on a 
co-operative basis with the Ontario Agricultural College and the Ontario Milk 
Producers’ League. This study will bring together a wealth of information 
pertaining to Ontario farm businesses, with particular emphasis on the dairy 
enterprise. 

A project to investigate the progress of settlers in recently settled areas of 
Northern Quebec and Ontario was commenced in 1937. Data have been col- 
lected with a view to providing a clearer understanding of the problems involved 
in settlement and to determine the best methods of assisting farmers in new 
agricultural areas. 


The Farm Management Division of the Branch is also conducting a statis- 
tical study of types of farming in Canada, based on data contained in the 
census reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The immediate objective 
is to map the agricultural areas of the Dominion into regions where productive 
factors and farm organizations are relatively homogeneous. The areas so mapped 
are being analysed statistically to study differences in farm organization and 
practice between the various types of farming areas. This study should provide 
a background for further farm management research. 

An analysis of the factors affecting the production and marketing of pigs 
in Ontario is now being undertaken in co-operation with the Economics Depart- 
ment, Ontario Agricultural College, and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Marketing.—Reference has already been made to activities in the field 
of agricultural co-operation. The early studies of the Branch in connection with 
marketing in general were chiefly associated with the dairy industry. One of 
the first was an investigation of the marketing of milk in the Sydney-Glace Bay 
area of Nova Scotia. This study was conducted with the co-operation of the 
Extension Division of St. Francis Xavier University and the Nova Scotia 
Department of Agriculture. The purpose of the study was to provide informa- 
tion which would enable a better understanding of the problems involved, and 
to assure the consumer of a better supply of milk, and at the same time, enable 
farmers to handle their businesses more profitably. Studies dealing with the 
operation of cheese factories in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec were also 
among the earlier marketing studies. This work was carried on in co-operation 
with the Dominion Dairy Branch, the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, 
and the Ontario Agricultural College. The reports deal with the factors affect- 
ing the cost of manufacturing cheese, and with other related problems. In New 
Brunswick, a study of the cost of operating creameries in that province was 
made in co-operation with the Dominion Dairy Branch and the New Brunswick 
Department of Agriculture. Later, data on costs of creamery operations in the 
three prairie provinces were collected and analysed. Reports have been issued 
on all of these projects. 

Studies having to do with consumer demand have been completed in 
several urban and rural areas, dealing specifically with milk, cream and cheese. 
Reports have been published on this work pointing out the effect of income and 
other factors on per capita consumption of these products. Further work along 
this line has been carried on in connection with the consumption of meats, fish 
and eggs. 

Marketing surveys to study the particular problems of individual markets 
have been made in Toronto and Ottawa, and a further study is under way in 
Montreal. The Toronto study dealt with the wholesale fruit and vegetable 
trade in that city, and was concerned chiefly with determining the facilities 
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necessary for the construction of a modern city market. Both the Toronto and 
Ottawa studies involved the taking of records from farmers producing for the 
markets, as well as from the various agencies using the market facilities. 

An extensive undertaking designed to determine the cost of distributing 
fruits and vegetables in representative cities throughout Canada has recently 
been completed with the co-operation of the produce trade. A bulletin dealing 
with this project will shortly be released. 


TAXATION, CREDIT AND OTHER RESEARCH 


The Branch has engaged in a wide variety of special investigations into 
current economic problems. ‘Three of these studies have been of a major 
nature. A study of taxation in rural Ontario included a review of provincial 
and municipal relationships, as well as a detailed study of taxation problems 
in certain selected rural municipalities of the province. Another study arose 
out of the arbitration of certain claims for damage by smoke from the Consolli- 
dated Smelter Plant at Trail, British Columbia, by farmers living in the adjacent 
county in the State of Washington, U.S.A. A member of the Economics Branch 
staff surveyed the situation and prepared a detailed report on the agricultural 
economic aspect of the claims. At the present time, a comprehensive study of 
farm loan experience in Saskatchewan is under way, involving the analysis of 
the farm records of the Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board. This includes a study 
of the methods of land appraisal and the factors affecting the cost of making 
loans to farmers in that province. 


OUTLOOK SERVICE 


The first report dealing with the Agricultural Situation and Outlook was 
prepared and published early in 1934 as a co-operative undertaking between 
the various branches of the Dominion Department of Agriculture and certain 
branches of the Department of Trade and Commerce. The Economics Branch 
has taken an active part in this work. These reports which appear in January 
of each year appraise the economic situation as it relates to agriculture and deal 
specifically with both the domestic and foreign demand for agricultural products. 
In addition, the report contains individual statements dealing with all of the 
major agricultural commodities produced in Canada. While reviewing the 
experience of the past year the “Outlook” is essentially a forward looking 
report intended to be of service to farmers and others interested in the future 
of agriculture. The co-operation of the Provinces each year has assured the 
successful completion and widespread recognition of this report. 


Conclusion.—The activities of the Economics Branch during its forma- 
tive years were designedly confined to fact finding studies, in the main. It was 
believed that such a program would provide basic information, useful not only 
in the solution of local problems, toward which the different projects were 
especially directed, but also, when sufficient data had been obtained, in dealing 
with questions of a general charaster. In recent years a number of the research 
es undertaken have been associated with the determination of public 
policies. 

During the past year, with the reorganization of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the original Branch became a Division of a co-ordinated Marketing 
Service. Soon to enter upon its tenth year, the Division’s enlarged personnel 
and widespread scope of activities are evidence of considerable progress, and 
suggest the possibilities of still greater service on behalf of Canadian agriculture 
in the years to come. 





Figures to the middle of July show that 22,786 head of cattle have been 
shipped to the British market compared with 4,017 for the similar period last 
year. 
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FARM ORGANIZATION IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
Ian MacArtTHurR 


As part of a nation-wide study of types of farming in Canada, southern 
Ontario has been divided into seventeen areas where farming conditions may 
be considered relatively homogeneous. Naturally differences in the kinds of 
major farm enterprises do occur on individual farms within areas, but collect- 
ively, production is quite closely confined to type. The seventeen individual 
type of farming areas show a wide variation in the products produced for 
market and in the general organization of the farm businesses. This variation 
of farming type within a comparatively small area has been brought about by 
a number of factors. Fundamental differences of climate, soil and topography 
have, toa large extent, been responsible for this variation, but other factors such 
as the available transportation and market facilities have also been important. 
While it is not necessarily the case, it is generally true that over a long period, 
farmers in any locality will tend to concentrate their efforts along those lines of 
production which are most adapted to the productivity of the particular area. 
This tendency towards specialization in specific lines of production is very 
noticeable in studying the development of agriculture in Ontario. Areas in 
which the farming was once considered to be of a mixed or general nature are 
now definitely specialized in the production of one or more products. A strik- 
ing example of this change is to be found in Norfolk County (Area No. 10), 
where general farming has given way in large measure to the production of 
tobacco and canning crops. 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal at length with the background 
reasons for the development of present day type of farming areas, but rather 
to present a brief picture of the areas based on the analysis of available data 
concerning their organization. 


The map shows the borders of the areas and indicates what commodities 
are of major importance in each area, and the table presents a brief statistical 
record of land utilization, livestock numbers, capitalization and related factors 
concerning the individual areas. It will be noted that there is a wide variation 
not only in the occupied acres per farm, but also in the percentage of occupied 
acreage which has been improved. Considerable variation is also in evidence 
in the total valuation of farm property and the value per acre. 


In the western section of southern Ontario, the type of farming changes 
from north to south as topography becomes more level and climate less severe. 
In the northern areas of this section, the farms tend to have a relatively high 
percentage of unimproved land and lend themselves to grazing or a type of. 
farming based on beef cattle with sheep, hogs and poultry as secondary live- 
stock enterprises; crop production is confined chiefly to feed grains and hay for 
use on the farms. The more southerly counties of the section, Essex and Kent, 
tend to be more specialized in crop production, such as corn, sugar beets, 
tobacco, wheat and market garden crops. Hogs and poultry are the main live- 
stock enterprises. Area 10 is comparable to the Essex and Kent districts, 
although dairying is somewhat more important in this area. Areas 4, 5, 7 and 
13 in the central part of southern Ontario are quite similar from the standpoint 
of products produced, but vary in degree of specialization and im the relative 
importance of the various enterprises. Farm organization in these areas is 
centred chiefly around the dairy enterprise, producing fluid milk for the Toronto 
and nearby city markets. Area No. 6, owing to the very favourable climatic 
conditions, is a highly specialized fruit producing area. Area No. 11 caters 
chiefly to the Toronto market with orcharding, market gardens, dairy and 
poultry as the main enterprises. Prince Edward County, area No. 14, because of 
favourable climatic and other factors, has tended to specialize in orcharding, 
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canning crop production and dairying. The large area of eastern Ontario 
bordered by the St. Lawrence river on the south and the Ottawa river on the 
north, is known chiefly as a cheese producing area. Adequate acreage of natural 
pasture and comparatively low land values has led to a relatively high number 
of cows per farm, and the presence of a large number of cheese factories in the 
area provides a satisfactory market for the milk. The Ottawa area, No. 17, is 
set apart, as farmers of this area catering to the Ottawa market, have empha- 
sized the production of fluid milk, market garden crops, potatoes and poultry 
products. Areas 12 and 15, north and west of Ottawa, are somewhat similar 
to the first area described, with a high percentage of unimproved land on rather 
large farms. Cattle of the dual purpose type for both dairy and beef produc- 
tion, as well as sheep, are raised on these farms. 
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TYPES OF FARMING AREAS IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


North Bruce and Grey: Beef cattle, sheep. 

Dufferin-Simeoe: Beef cattle, hogs, sheep, potatoes, wheat, orchard. 
Lake Huron counties: Beef and dairy cattle, hogs, poultry. 
Waterloo area: Dairy, hogs, poultry, turnips, potatoes, 

North Halton, Peel and York: Dairy, potatoes, hogs, poultry, clover seed. 
Niagara Peninsula: Orchards, Dea ae 

Oxford area: Dairy, poultry. 

Essex: Vegetables, tobacco, corn, sugar beets, wheat, hogs, poultry. 
Kent: Sugar beets, corn, tobacco, wheat, hogs, poultry, 

10. Norfolk area: Tobacco, orchard, canning crops, dairy, hogs. 

11. North Shore Lake Ontario: Orchards, vegetables, dairy, poultry. 

12. Peterboro area: Dairy and beef cattle, sheep. 

13. Durham-Northumberland: Dairy, poultry, hogs, sheep. 

14. Prince Edward: Canning crops, orchard, dairy. 

15. Renfrew-Lanark: Dairy and beef cattle, sheep. 

16. Eastern Ontario: Dairy, hogs, poultry. 

17. Ottawa area: Dairy, vegetables, potatoes, poultry. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 25 
ONTARIO MARKETS 


PART I 


Ewart P. REID 


During April, 1938, the Economics Division of the Marketing Service, 
Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture made observations of 25 city and town markets in Ontario. These 
markets were located in most districts of old Ontario between Ottawa and 
Windsor. The centres in which they were located varied in population from 
1,355 in Hagersville to 650,000 in Toronto. Table 1 is a list of the markets, 
together with some salient comparative facts about each. 


Date of Establishment.—The stated dates of founding of the markets 
visited varied from 1795 in the case of Chatham to 1933 for the St. Clair- 
Bathurst private market in Toronto. The North and East York markets were 
established in 1926 and that at Hagersville in 1892. All the others were instituted 
50 years or more ago. This is to be expected when it is kept in mind that it is the 
markets of the long-established cities of an older province which are the subject 
of this study. Dates of construction of certain market buildings still used as such 
are as follows: Kingston, 1846; Chatham, 1855; London, 1862; Peterboro, 1890; 
Woodstock, 1895; Waterloo and St. Lawrence, 1902; Kitchener, 1913; Galt, 1918. 
The markets in and adjacent to Toronto, the largest city in the province and 
for many years now too large in area to be served by a single market place, are 
the most recently founded. Some former markets in close proximity to Toronto, 
whose location has become less suitable as the city grew, have been discontinued 
since the three outlying markets included in this study have been opened. 


Ownership, Control and Operation.—Only one non-municipal market is 
included in this study, the small St. Clair-Bathurst enterprise in northwest 
Toronto, which is a private business operated by a manager who is part owner, 
and who collects a fee from producer-patrons for permitting them to meet the 
buying public on the property. The other markets are all under the general 
supervision of a single member or a committee of the municipal council. The 
Peterboro market is let by auction annually to the applicant making the highest 
bid in return for the option of administering the market and retaining the market 
fees. The clerks at Cobourg and Picton are recompensed to a large extent by 
certain of the market and weighing tolls which it is their right to retain. 


The other 21 markets visited are in charge for day-to-day operation of a 
market clerk or superintendent who is a salaried employee of the municipality. 
On thirteen of these markets, the clerks are in charge of public weigh scales in 
addition to their market duties and do both jobs without assistance. The towns 
in this class vary in population from 3,580 (Picton) to 30,107 (Brantford), and 
only two towns in this population range have more than one employee for market 
and scales. Thus Kingston and Guelph clerks are assisted in the first case by 
city hall janitorial staff and in the second by two part-time workers. Two clerks 
without scale duties work without assistance, at the comparatively small markets 
of Hagersville and East York. All the other market clerks, being those in cities 
of over 31,000 population, have one or more assistants. The largest staff is at 
the St. Lawrence market in Toronto, with foreman, assistant foreman and four 
cleaners. In most of these larger cities one or more policemen are delegated 
to market duty on market days. 


Market Days in Week.—By-laws in three cities authorize daily (except 
Sunday and holidays) markets; these are Ottawa, London and Chatham. In 
each city the more important market days are less frequent than the by-law 
permits. For Ottawa and London these are Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
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and for Chatham, Wednesday and Saturday, on which days the indoor market 
operates. Hamilton’s market operates Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
with the Friday market the smallest of the week. 

Markets at Brantford, St. Catharines, Kingston, Niagara Falls, Belleville 
and Brockville operate on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, though the winter 
season sees the virtual disappearance of the mid-week markets in some of the 
cities. Bi-weekly markets are conducted in nine instances, at East York, North 
York, St. Clair-Bathurst, Windsor, St. Thomas, Kitchener, Galt and Waterloo. 
In the latter three places the Wednesday market is not held in the winter. 
Saturday is the big marketing day everywhere except Hagersville, which is a 
Wednesday market. Saturday is the only day at Peterboro, St. Lawrence, 
Guelph, Woodstock, Cobourg, and Picton. 


Market Hours.—Assuming a business day of between eight and ten hours 
as normal, six markets may be so regarded from the point of view of selling 
hours; viz., Windsor, Peterboro, Niagara Falls, Belleville, Galt and Hagersville. 
Brantford’s Tuesday and Thursday markets last ten hours, but the Saturday 
market extends to 15 hours. These markets of “normal selling” duration are, 
with the exception of Windsor and Hagersville, in average-sized cities varying 
in population from 14,000 to 30,000. 

Five markets operate less than eight hours, and may be regarded as ‘“‘quick- 
selling” markets; these are Kitchener, St. Thomas, Brockville, Waterloo, and 
Cobourg, of which only Kitchener is in the upper half of the list of cities according 
to population. The remaining 12 markets are “slow-selling” of about 15 hours 
duration, and they include all markets in Toronto, as well as Hamilton, Ottawa, 
London, St. Catharines, and Kingston, amongst the larger centres, as well as 
Woodstock, Picton, and the Saturday market at Brantford as mentioned above. 
At most of these markets it was learned that the long day is punctuated by 
lulls and rushes of business, and that typically a number of kinds of markets 
within the market may be observed as the day progresses. For example, even 
where considerable wholesale trade takes place, selling after a mid-morning hour 
is mainly on a retail basis. On large city markets the major number of the 
morning buyers are well-to-do householders; middle-class families patronize the 
market in the afternoon; and miscellaneous bargain hunters come in the evening. 
Thus there would appear to be need of studies to determine the effect which legal 
restriction of selling hours would have on the average price and total return 
which growers receive for their normal offering of produce. 





Attendance of Sellers.—In comparing the use made of markets by sellers, 
weekly attendance is the best index: each market is held at least once a week 
so that markets held more frequently are seen in their true importance, and 
comparative monthly or annual attendances can be readily estimated. 

Six markets average over 400 sellers per week; they are Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa, Windsor, Kitchener and Brantford. The first four are conducted three 
times a week or oftener, and all are in the top-ranking cities in population. 
They also lead in gross market revenue. North York receives over 300 sellers 
on its two weekly market days. Seven markets have attendances between 201 
and 300, three rank between 101 and 200, and the remaining seven average less 
than 100 sellers per week, though three of them are open more than once a week. 
Weekly attendance varies more with the size of the centre in which the market 
is located than with the number of markets per week. 


Seasonal Trend in Attendance.—For the purpose of studying seasonal 
trends, 22 of the 25 markets for which seasonal estimates were obtained, have 
been classified in three different ways. 

The first grouping is based on type of marketing facility in the different 
cities. Four of the 22 markets were primarily indoor markets, while five others 
had no indoor facilities for producers. The remaining 13 had both indoor and 
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outdoor markets of somewhat equal importance, but for the purpose of this 
section, this group was subdivided according to size of market, with six 
markets being placed in the group of large markets and seven in the group 
of small markets. 


TaBLE 2.—Montuuy Inpices or Loaps py Typrse or Market Facruiry 


(100=Average Number of Loads per Month) 


Type of market Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Primarily indoors... 4... 78 79 80 82 98 114 | 113 MOV Tea LES 95 96 
Primarily outdoor...... 63 58 61 66 83 121 133 | 141 137 | 134 |. 410 95 
Combination large...... 78 75 75 80 95 108 128 126 | 134 121 84 96 
Combination small...... 89 84 80 79 82 102 TOO ELT TSE 120 LO 102 


As might be expected, the five indoor markets had the smallest fluctuation 
from average for the twelve-month period, whereas the four outdoor markets 
showed very wide deviations from normal, with February being 42 per cent 
below and August 41 per cent above the monthly average. Both the large and 
small combination groups followed a middle trend with the small market group, 
located chiefly in general farming areas, showing smaller variations from 
average. 

Five fairly well defined climatic areas were selected for a second grouping; 
namely, Niagara Peninsula, Southwestern Ontario, Western Ontario, Central 
Ontario, and Eastern Ontario. 


TABLE 3.—MontTHLY INDICES oF LOADS BY CLIMATIC AREAS 
(100=Average Number of Loads per Month) 





Climatic Area Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April] May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
Niagara Peninsula....... 67 60 63 68 85 108 131 129 144 124 100 PA! 
Southwestern. . 6: \i does 84 81 80 85 96 102 112 114 124 119 G7 106 
NVESUOIIUN ua eee chee nind oe: 74 oo Kes 75 3 121 135 135 137 123 90 97 
LES TC 90S ORY a Ra Oe 80 79 89 90 110 118 a 124 127 95 90 
PP ASLOTM Ene ioe ears 70 63 63 Cl $6 126 140 is! 136 1238 89 ie 


The monthly indices shown above for climatic areas are influenced largely 
by the type of agriculture carried on in the different sections. The Niagara 
Peninsula group, including such markets as Hamilton and St. Catharines, is in 
the centre of a large fruit-growing area, which helps to account for the high 
monthly peak in September when peaches and grapes arrive on the markets. 
The Southwestern group, including such markets as Windsor and London, does 
not show such wide variation, because vegetables, which are grown in this 
section, are not as perishable as fruits and it is possible to extend the marketing 
of such produce over a longer period. 

The Western group, on the other hand, is centred in a more general farm- 
ing region, and the peak of the season extends over the three months, July, 
August, and September. There the low period occurs during the first four 
months of the year, when the produce farmers have for sale is chiefly poultry, 
butter, eggs, and meat. The Central Ontario group, including the markets 
of Toronto and Belleville, does not reach the high point in number of sellers 
until October, as it is influenced partly by the late fruit areas located in 
this section. The Eastern markets, Ottawa and Kingston, show a high point 
in August, with July and September being only slightly lower. In this area, 
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market gardening is important, with truck garden produce being available 
during the four summer months, June, July, August and September. 
The 22 markets are shown in the third grouping divided into five classes 
with an interval of 10,000 population for each group. 
Tapie 4.—Montuty Inpices or Loaps By Siz or Ciry 
(100=Average Number of Loads per Month) 


Population interval Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.} Dec. 


10,000 and under......... 69 69 69 89 Of P1020 1054 7 119-) S128 ee ans 118 
10,001=20 0005 o oui se ainae 71 69 70 72 79) 107)) (194) 128) 134" 186 11th 99 
20001-30000 tye ssp arsine 71 72 69 71 Bat 122 1 1280) E1a6 leo, Eli aanLos 97 
30001240 0008 tiie since 80 76 73 ree 91 Pt R20 NVI e 7 ea oe 89 85 
Cire tO OOO vas sae eis yeas 79 75 76 84 O77) FIOO } i22) 1238.) a0 7 88 100 


SS a ee ESS Sa 


The foregoing figures would indicate that monthly trends are scarcely 
influenced by size of city. All groups show a very regular trend with a low 
point during the first three months of the year gradually increasing to a high 
in August, September, and October. 


Aggregate Index for All Markets 
Combining all markets, the following index is obtained:— 


TABLE 5.—AGGREGATE MontuHiy Inpicss or LoApDs For 22 ONTARIO MARKETS 
(100 =Average Number of Loads per Month) 


Bee eee eee ee eee 





co Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


DO MAVKCHSs sae ses eile © s re 74 74 79 Ol) LAW | 1234) 126/40 r1Sl ai 2e 95 97 





The first four months of the year are distinctly low in attendance of 
sellers, as in many cities only the inside markets are being used. As the 
summer progresses and fruits and vegetables become increasingly important, 
the high peak of the year is gradually reached in September. From this peak 
there is a gradual decline in October and a sharp drop in November, but a 
gradual recovery occurs in December before a drop to the winter low. This 
increase in December is caused by farmers taking advantage of the special 
Christmas trade on many markets for selling fowl (including turkeys) and 
other produce. 


Retail and Wholesale Transactions.—Seven markets were said to be 
about equal in the amounts of their wholesale and retail transactions. They 
included most of the biggest city markets and Belleville. Wuindsor’s wholesale 
business was said to be one-third and that at St. Lawrence one-fourth of total 
business. Hagersville is in a class by itself as a regional market in a village. 
Buyers’ vehicles are assessed a market fee on the same basis as those of sellers. 
This market is evidently most important in its wholesale aspect. All other 
markets, in the smaller cities and towns and the suburbs of Toronto, were 
reported to be either mostly or entirely retail, and indeed, a number have 
by-laws to ensure this condition." 


Popularity.—Eleven markets were reported to have increased their_busi- 
ness in recent years, and for only three were decreases mentioned. Eleven 
markets were said to exhibit no marked variation in activity during a recent 


(1) London, Kingston, Peterboro, St. Thomas, Waterloo, and Cobourg bar all or some 
classes of wholesale transactions before 9 or 10 a.m. 
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period. Spokesmen for 18 markets considered their retail buyers were drawn 
from all income groups. The indication was that any change during late years 
in retail patronage of city markets has not resulted from greater or lesser use 
by any one income group. 


Distance of Growers from Market.—Estimates were obtained of the dis- 
tance which the most distant “regular” sellers travelled to each market. The 
figure for each market is that of the radius of the circle defining the area from 
which produce is normally drawn, but it does not recognize the rather general 
situation that fruit from specialty districts frequently moves longer distances to 
a large number of markets for a few weeks each autumn. The markets are 
grouped in Table 6 according to the population of the cities in which they are 
located, and the most remote distances are averaged for the groups. 


TABLE 6.—GREATEST DISTANCE TRAVELLED BY REGULAR SELLERS TO 25 ONTARIO MARKETS 


Number Average 

Population interval of marketing centres of farthest 

markets distance 

miles 

CRUD etCHULI TIC Lor Ms Pheer Mi Bact ees are At RAI 3 it ald rae en eel Hy Cag 5 ie 
TE OOS QUON pare ioe re naan eine cot Se Amat CN ae trge CPU a eaE Ie) kote ae ee 6 54 
OU OU: UU Pe eater em clark laa tia vee elatd Dt ave ox fete tresaie Siminnc ia maiwtaseh oi ee See's ysl bette yt 6 35 
DOU DOO ered ae a tei rebel oN cect, Ret utya catch, tea! Meare are cea ae Bry ratmmveudiat ator elses 80 
Cevieral Ue QUO Mtn veel acairee ek (la sarcoma aietinerat tet feta Tobe BAT si RS TEE Vee Ree 6 34 
25 34 


It is observed that the size of the area from which sellers regularly come is 
rather directly related to the size of the centres in which the markets are 
located. The decline in this trend seen in the case of markets in cities of over 
100,000 population is, of course, affected by the fact that the various Toronto 
markets compete with each other for buyers, and are proportionally less 
attractive to sellers. There is a large number of fairly regular sellers travelling 
long distances to Toronto with garden and farm produce, who market otherwise 
than through the type of market visited in this study. 

An appraisal of the above data together with other available information 
permits the grouping of the markets according to whether their function is 
purely local or in some respects regional. Only ten markets were classified as 
local, and they were mostly in centres of lesser population. 


Fees, Tolls, Rentals, Etc.—There are three systems for obtaining revenue 
from producers and other users of a market: (1) daily tolls collected from all 
coming to market to sell; (2) weekly, monthly, or annual fees collected from all 
sellers who wish to come to market during a period, irrespective of whether or 
not the space or selling right is used every market day; this is usually paid in 
exchange for a reserved space; (3) a combination of reservation fees and 
daily tolls. 

A possible fourth system, a free market, prevails only at St. Lawrence and 
for a small group at London. Eight markets charge daily fees only, and five 
of these operate once a week. Four other markets have tariffs of daily fees 
similar to the above, and in addition annual or seasonal rentals of a somewhat 
nominal magnitude, ranging from $2 to $8 per vendor. Such daily fees typically 
range from 2 cents to 25 cents, with some higher for special services or extra 
space. The Ottawa market is a fifth in the class of markets with dual fee 
systems where the reservation does not relieve the tenant of daily toll obliga- 
tions. However, though Ottawa’s daily charge of 10 cents is not high, charges 
for reservations range from $5 to $100, with a large number costing $40 and $60. 

The other markets visited have alternate revenue systems, the daily toll 
being assessed only on those not paying for reservations. In most cases daily 
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fees average higher than at markets where all sellers pay them. ‘They range 
from 5 and 10 cents at Woodstock to 25 cents to $2 at Windsor and London. 
The reservation rates are usually more than nominal, in fact, just low enough 
to tempt regular vendors to make reservations rather than chance having to 
occupy a different stand each day. The range is between $1 and $3 at Wood- 
stock and $45 to $200 at Windsor. 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


OUR FARM TENANCY PROBLEMS. H. C. M. Case, Chief in Farm Management, and 
Joseph Ackerman, Associate in Farm Management, College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, U.S.A. Mimeographed 17 pages, May, 1938. 


Though this bulletin is descriptive of tenancy problems in the State of 
Illinois in particular, much of the material is applicable to farm tenancy in 
general. 

The authors point out in the introduction that “the social and economic 
life of the entire state as well as that of the community is affected by the 
reduced income which results when farm land becomes ‘worn out’ through 
exploitative farming methods, and when adequate buildings are not maintained 
on the land.” 

In considering tenancy there are three parties involved, “the owner, the 
tenant, and ‘the farm’,” and from a broad social aspect it is important 
that the tenant may be enabled to secure a good current income so that a 
high level of rural living may be maintained. Further, the income of those 
employed on the land has a far-reaching effect on industry generally, and the 
maintenance and improvement of farms is an essential if their value is to be 
maintained for further generations. 

The picture has changed since the pioneer days when a farmer needed 
little but his own ability and the land to till with almost primitive equipment. 
To-day it has “developed into a highly technical business requiring large 
investments of capital in land, buildings, livestock, machinery, and other equip- 
ment, and with the increased need for good farming, the relationship between 
the landlord and tenant has become one of the perplexing farm problems.” 

Among problems discussed are: the causes tending to farm tenancy, its 
functions and objections, and the need for a constructive view of tenancy by 
both landlord and tenant. Some interesting suggestions are made for the im- 
provement of farm leases, and the qualifications needed by a good tenant and 
a good landlord are considered. The bulletin concludes with some observations, 
pertinent to agriculture in general and farm tenancy in particular, which, used 
as a basis for co-operation between tenant and landlord, would go far in lessen- 
ing the problems of farm tenancy. 


FARM LEASES FOR ILLINOIS. College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, U.S.A. Circular 474. June, 1937. 48 pages. 


This extension bulletin by the same authors as “Our Farm Tenancy 
Problems” is concerned more directly with farm leases and their construction, 
than with the broad problems that arise in connection with the rented farm. 

An example is given of a brief form of farm lease which, while satisfactory 
from a purely legal viewpoint, is hardly adequate enough in its provisions to 
cover the various types of farming found throughout the State. The leases 
most commonly used in Illinois are: the cash lease, the crop share-cash lease, 
the livestock share lease and the manager-tenant lease. The authors show in 
tabular form the most common contributions of landlord and tenant under each 
of these methods of renting. 

A very complete analysis of the various provisions which should be incor- 
porated in each type of lease, forms the major part of the bulletin and sample 
farm leases are presented as an appendix. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of wholesale commodity prices 
declined during both July and August, the monthly figure for the latter month 
being 76-0. Recessions were most pronounced in farm prices and the declining 
price of wheat in particular accentuated the continued drop in the general 
wholesale commodity index, which for the week ending September 9, was 74:0. 
The weekly index of Canadian farm products at the same date had declined to 
63-0, and field products to 53-0. The monthly index of Canadian farm animal 
products showed a slight gain in July, but lost nearly one point in August. For 
the week ending September 9, the weekly index was 79-8, decreases in the prices 
of livestock and wool being off-set by increases in ege and hide prices. 


Wheat Prices.—Despite the small carry-over from the 1937-38 crop, cash 
prices fell considerably during July. Although rust and grasshopper damage 
was reported to be serious in certain areas, this did not offset the bearish effect 
of beneficial rains in the Canadian west, and the prospect of a general favourable 
world crop. The average monthly cash price for No. 1 Northern was 98 -4 
cents a bushel, as compared with 114-3 cents during June. From early in 
August prices declined steadily and No. 1 Northern cash wheat, Fort William 
basis was quoted on September 8, at 57:5 cents a bushel. Unsettled conditions 
in Europe caused a rally in prices during the following week and cash wheat 
closed on September 17 at 674 cents a bushel with May futures at 694 cents. 


Livestock Prices.—Cattle prices were slightly lower during July, although 
calves and hogs recorded gains on the average. There was a minor upturn in 
prices during the second week of August, but light export demand was not 
sufficient to absorb a fairly large supply, and prices turned downward. Average 
hog prices were considerably lower, steers and lambs both declined and calf 
prices moved upward. Prices for wool, eggs and butter remained comparatively 
steady. 


Retail Prices.—The decline in wholesale prices of more than 13 per cent 
since the summer of 1937, has not yet been reflected in retail prices which during 
the same period have advanced about 2 per cent. The index of retail prices, 
rents and services for August was 84:9, a slight increase over the previous month. 
This increase was almost entirely caused by higher prices for sirloin beef, 
mutton, pork, eggs and potatoes, despite lower prices for shoulder beef, veal, 
flour and onions. 

Business generally has been susceptible to reports on the European situation. 
The Weekly Economic Index for the week ending September 10, at 110-4, how- 
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ANNUAL AND Montuiy INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 
Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial} Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof} pro-_ |tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1918.. 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 OD Ais cad eo oty see] hes re a eles bs Ree ete eel ae eee 
1914.. 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 BOTT oF crust ooF | sick contig tal 6 re eae ee 
1915, 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 O78 Fee ceee dcckole States ae erell ct oaeineeh Ree ee 
1016 0; 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 CD AE ao bo ee Seat tee > Stall ca, wc or arene ell ee ae 
1917.3: 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 BOG wer baskets aI Geeta ease RIG altho nee ar ea 
1918... 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 OT sa Tae oe ae tel | ole kites meet eee eee tl meena 
1919... 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 ii-3 65-5 48-] 47-1 
1920... 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921... 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1020 = 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
192354: 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924... 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 FA: 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1920273 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927... 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
193155 (2°02 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93- 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932952 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933... 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72-1 63-4 57-1 73-9 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 iD3 80-7 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937 oa 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1937 
Aug.. 85-6 84-9 84-6 85-5 83-8 123-4 127-2 57-6 139-9 
Sept.. 85-0 86-1 84-8 88-4 83-7 123-8 127-5 86-1 136-3 
Octhci. 84-7 86-4 86-3 86-5 84-2 127-4 132-6 55-3 137-2 
Nov.. 83-1 84-0 81-9 87-4 84-2 127-9 133-5 57-2 138-5 
Dec.. 82-7 84-2 83-9 84-6 84-3 121-4 125-2 35:5 138-9 
1938 
RATE Sil. ice 83-8 86-3 88-8 82-2 84-1 111-8 113-5 37:6 135-1 
Feb... 83-6 85-1 87-5 81-1 83-9 106-7 107-4 25-7 137-2 
Mar... 83-1 83-0 83-8 81-7 84-2 108-8 110-2 29-7 133-4 
April.. 82-3 82-5 83-2 81-2 84-3 112-4 114-2 38-3 131-9 
ay... 80:3 fice 74-6 81-8 84-2 110-7 112-5 41-1 157-8 
June... 80-1 76-6 74:3 80-5 84-1 108-4 109-3 20-6 188-3 
July... 78 +6 71-5 65-9 80-8 84-2 109-1 109-8 40-3 142-7 
Aug.... 76-0 64-2 54-9 79-7 84-9 110-1 110-3 89-2 139-2 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 53, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937 and 1938. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4, Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1938. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1937, subject to revision. 





ever, showed an advance of one point over the preceding week, helped by a rise 
in car loadings, an increase in bank clearings and a gain in common stock prices. 


The Wheat Crop.—tThe first estimate of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
places total Canadian spring and fall wheat production for 1938 at 358,433,000 
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bushels. The spring wheat estimate for the Prairie Provinces of 334 million 
bushels includes Manitoba 50 million, Saskatchewan 143 million, and Alberta 
141 million. In addition, 15 million bushels of Durum wheat were produced in 
Manitoba and 7 million bushels in Saskatchewan. The 1938 crop is the largest 
since 1932 when 443 million bushels were harvested. 


The United Kingdom.—The annual agricultural returns for 1938 show 
that although wheat acreage declined in Scotland, there was a net increase for 
the United Kingdom of 93,000 acres over the figures for 1937. Barley acreage 
showed an increase in all three countries of 83,000 acres. There was a decrease 
in the area under oats in Scotland, but a net increase in England and Wales of 
76,000 acres, together with a considerably larger acreage in Northern Ireland 
increased the figure for the United Kingdom by 94,700 acres. 


Increases in the total cattle population compared with 1937, occurred in 
all three countries. The net increase for the United Kingdom was 58,000, of 
which Northern Ireland contributed 1,000. Sheep population increased by 
696,000 and 761,000 in Great Britain and the United Kingdom, respectively. 
A decrease in the swine population for the United Kingdom of 86,400 was 
recorded. An increase of 8,500 in Scotland was more than offset by a decrease 
in England and Wales of 86,300. The decrease in Northern Ireland was 8,600. 


There was a decline of both regular and casual agricultural workers for 
Great Britain of 48,000. Figures for Northern Ireland are not yet available. 


STUDY OF THE SYDNEY MARKET AREA 


An economic study is now under way by the Economics Division in 
co-operation with the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture in Cape Breton 
Island. This is a detailed investigation of the quantity, quality and method of 
marketing and distributing various kinds of farm products in the Sydney market 
area. The survey embraces the city of Sydney and certain mining towns, includ- 
ing Glace Bay, Reserve, Sydney Mines, New Waterford, and North Sydney. 
In this section of Cape Breton Island, the production of steel and coal are the 
important industries and there is a large population of consumers. 


Every year large quantities of farm commodities of all kinds are imported 
into the area from Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and other parts of Canada, 
as well as a considerable volume from the United States and other countries. 
The quantity of produce produced in Cape Breton Island is relatively small. 
One of the reasons for the rather insignificant production of certain kinds of 
farm products in Cape Breton county, in which these centres of population are 
located, may be the lack of appreciation of the importance of the Sydney market; 
another may be the difficulty in selling locally-grown produce in competition 
with the well-graded products from other areas, and still another reason may 
be that a considerable part of Cape Breton county is not suited agriculturally 
to the production of many of the farm commodities required by the consumers in 
the area. It is hoped that the market study now under way may help to provide 
information on the first two points. Another study may be necessary to reveal 
the importance of the last point. 


The results of the survey now being conducted should not only be of value 
to Cape Breton producers, but also to distributors in the area and to producers, 
distributors and transportation agencies in other parts of Canada. If, as a result 
of the study, greater efficiency in marketing can be accomplished, the consumers 
in the area should also benefit from the investigation. 

The gathering of the necessary information in the field has made consid- 
erable progress and transportation agencies, wholesalers, retailers, and producers: 
of various kinds of products are giving their full co-operation. 

65053—1} 
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STUDY OF THE MARKETING OF PERISHABLE FARM PRODUCTS 
IN THE CITY OF MONTREAL 


A comprehensive study of the marketing of perishable farm products in the 
city of Montreal was started in June of this year. Marketing facilities in that 
city for the handling of farm products, particularly fresh fruits and vegetables 
grown in the province of Quebec, are quite inadequate and out-of-date. Consid- 
erable interest has been displayed in recent years in the possibility of improving 
marketing conditions so that a larger volume of Quebec-grown fruits, vegetables, 
potatoes and other products can be sold and the cost of distribution of these 
essential foodstuffs can be reduced. It was believed that before recommenda- 
tions could be made to improve marketing facilities, it was necessary to under- 
take a complete study of the situation. The Economics Division of the Marketing 
Service of the Dominion Department of Agriculture and the Quebec Department 
of Agriculture are co-operating in this investigation. 

It is expected that the gathering of information in the field will be com- 
pleted by the end of the first week in November, and it will require several 
months thereafter to complete the analysis of the large amount of data obtained. 
When the study is complete it will reveal essential facts on the marketing and 
distribution of perishable produce in the city of Montreal. These facts will 
include a knowledge of the total volume and value of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
including potatoes, sold in Montreal, the origin of produce grown in Quebec and 
in other parts of Canada, as well as that imported from other countries, the 
volume handled by independent retail stores and chain stores, the number of 
erowers, truckers, and other agencies distributing these commodities, the volume 
of different kinds of produce sold on public markets, and the quantities sold 
direct to stores, wholesalers and jobbers, and hotels and restaurants. The study 
will also show the importance of Montreal as a distributing centre for such 
products consumed in outside points. 

The study involves the obtaining of necessary data from about 1,000 growers, 
all of the wholesalers and jobbers of fruits and vegetables in Montreal, all of the 
chain retail stores, about 750 representative independent retail stores, as well 
as from city peddlers, truckers, railways, steamship lines and hotels and 
restaurants. 

So far the survey has made good progress; agencies which have been asked 
for information have given it willingly, and full co-operation of all concerned 
is being experienced. 


BUYING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FROM WHOLESALERS 


If buyers can be attracted to the wholesale warehouse, they will buy consid- 
erably more fresh fruits and vegetables than they had originally planned to 
buy when they entered the warehouse. In other words, in warehouses where 
floor sales direct to buyers form a large part of the total sales, there appears to 
be a substantially larger amount of “impulse buying” than in warehouses where 
the sales are largely over the telephone. A brief study made in Ottawa recently 
supports this contention. 

Another interesting feature of this study was that when the wholesaler or 
jobber was located close to the public market where locally-grown produce was 
handled, floor sales constituted a large proportion of the total sales. This 
indicates that buyers go to the public market for local produce and when there, 
visit the wholesale warehouses to select and purchase such produce as is not 
offered on the public market. On the other hand, warehouses situated a con- 
siderable distance from the market tended to have larger sales over the telephone 
than they had sales direct to buyers on the floor. 

Even though the wholesalers close to the public market had, on the average, 
smaller display spaces in their warehouses than those at a distance from the 
market, they scold more on the warehouse floor and had a larger volume of 
“impulse” sales. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR MEAT IN SAINT JOHN, MONTREAL AND VANCOUVER 
By Cuar.otte I. JouNsTON 


The following material is based upon data obtained in the latter part of 
1936 by the Economies Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in 
co-operation with the departments of agriculture of the provinces in which the 
cities of Saint John, Montreal and Vancouver are situated. Housewives gave the 
information to enumerators who interviewed them in their homes. 


Consumption by Cities ——Meat consumption differed quite considerably 
in the three cities and meat was used more extensively by families in Montreal 
than in either of the two sea-board cities. The annual per capita consumption 
in Montreal was 144 pounds, in St. John 127 pounds and in Vancouver 110 
pounds. 

As might be expected, the amount consumed in the respective cities was 
reflected in the average monthly expenditure per person for meat, and house- 
wives in Montreal spent the highest amount at approximately $2.80, while the 
expenditure in Saint John was second at $2.15 and Vancouver took third place 
with $1.65. 

The cities remained in the same order when the expenditure on meat only 
of the total monthly food bill was ascertained. Housewives in Montreal spent 
37 per cent of their monthly food account for meat, those in Saint John 26 per 
cent while in Vancouver only 18 per cent of the monthly food expenditure went 
to defray the butcher’s bill. 

In each city, special groups of households were chosen of which each house- 
hold contained the same number of adults and children, had approximately the 
same income, and of which the chief wage-earner was born in Canada. In all 
of the three cities the largest number of households was in the groups of house- 
holds with two adults and no children and where the annual income was less 
than $1,000. A similar group was examined of which the household incomes 
were between $1,000 and $1,999, and also a third group for which the annual 
incomes were less than $1,000, but in which the households each had one child. 
In all three such groups, it was found that the per capita expenditure for meat, 
as well as the proportion of the total food bill paid for meat, was highest in 
Montreal and lowest in Vancouver, and that the differences were as great as 
when all the households, irrespective of their composition, were compared. 


Per Capita Income.—To eliminate to some extent variations in the size of 
the household, the per capita incomes were found by dividing the household 
income by the number of persons in the household. The classes of per capita 
‘ncome used were those in table 1. With the exception of the highest income 
group in Montreal, per capita expenditure for meat rose steadily in all three 
cities as per capita income increased. 


TABLE 1.—MontTHLy Per Carita EXPENDITURE FOR Meratin Groups CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
Prer Capita IncomMr, MontREAL, SAINT JOHN AND VANCOUVER, 1936. 


ee eeeeeeoooeaeeweeee————o———we 


Expenditure 
Per capita income — 
Montreal | Saint John | Vancouver 


$ $ $ 
Te Leae Pe rd Mie ee ns Os en ich cae a Serato Sue Rew gare SWS Hh Lepo hy) 75 
ant Hae BO me es ick eto w a nl Aa Md aod wianibieh joes wine GUieheie ss & 2.55 1.60 1.30 
MPM eG ee ee, cee et es meg ocean «ahaa a Fis eines 9s 3.85 2.90 1.85 
SR EROO MM MN Ors erates Aas cars Vaated he eo NU Ma ee nein F 4.45 3.45 244i) 
OGY ye ares teey ok Gas ee ites ohn Lean ele we aia ey > 4.00 3.70 2.25 
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TABLE 2.—EXPENDITURE FOR MEAT EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL EXPENDITURE FOR 
Foop in Eacu Per Carrra Income Group, Montreat, Satnt JOHN AND VANCOUVER, 1936. 








Expenditure 
Per capita income —_— 
Montreal | Saint John | Vancouver 





% % % 
Ren eh ee heey oR OREN Oa Ren CAN alee Ee ee eee Aes eee 32°8 16-0 14-6 
ESSE MATIN OL MERE NRE ers fhm TE Re te 0c eee cy Ren ONO are 36-2 24-2 18-2 
$3 OSG 50 Ollie mire Fels oO Mi ce scben tel vie oli Gui ea COANE 38-9 29-0 18-8 
SOO S800 re Ree CAA bik ioe ey ae lacie craig ns Sako aan ea ens 38-5 28-8 18-0 
SOOO OE MOLC:, eee ee a ee rake nee eee aed arin ee, Ae RRO man 35-3 29-6 15:3 
PAVE ES er cies tbe a fn: Puen cle ict Ale dana a baal teal Riba! (ote es Sea a ce eee 36-8 26-4 18-1 





The proportion of the household food budget spent for meat increased in 
all the cities in the three per capita income groups up to the $3800-$599 group, 
inclusive, and then declined in the higher income brackets (table 2). This was 
probably because housewives in the families with higher incomes were in a 
better financial position to supply more varied meals and there was, therefore, 
a greater substitution of other and possibly more expensive foods in place of 
meat. The decline was more pronounced in Montreal and Vancouver than in 
Saint John; indeed in the latter city there was a slight rise again in the proportion 
spent on meat in the $900 or more per capita income group. 


Birthplace.—The birthplaces of the heads of the households were considered 
as possible influences upon the consumption of meat and the data were sorted 
accordingly. 

As approximately 90 per cent of the heads of households interviewed in 
Montreal were bern in Canada, the numbers of households in the other birthplace 
groups in this city were small. The only group containing enough households 


Taste 3.—Montsry Per Carita EXPENDITURE FOR MreaTIN GROUPS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE 
BIRTHPLACE OF THE Hap OF THE HousEHOLD, MONTREAL, SAINT JOHN AND VANCOUVER, 1936. 
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for comparison was that of countries of Europe other than those of the north- 
western part. The monthly expenditure for meat by that group was $2.20 as 
compared with the $2.80 of the Canadian group (table 3). 

In Saint John, the Canadian birthplace group formed approximately 88 
per cent of the total and with the Newfoundland group had the largest per capita 
expenditure for meat, $2.20 per month. 

Vancouver afforded a greater variety of places of birth, as only about 40 
per cent of the heads of the households interviewed there were born in Canada. 
The monthly per capita expenditure for meat by that group was $1.65, which 
was slightly lower than that of the Irish and American groups. The per capita 
expenditure by members of households of European and Asiatic immigrants was 
smaller. The lower incomes of the latter, due to their handicaps in earning 
power, probably affected their expenditure for meat. Their families, particularly 
those of the Chinese and Japanese groups, contained larger numbers of children, 
thus lowering the per capita income and also the amount of meat required per 
person. Where it was possible to compare per capita expenditure in the separate 
per capita income groups, the birthplaces, ranked according to per capita expendi- 
ture, did not maintain the same order, so that it is doubtful if the ranking given 
to birthplaces obtained from the whole city was due to characteristics pertaining 
to different places of birth. 

In Montreal, the Canadian group spent for meat approximately 37 per cent 
of the total food expenditure, while the European group previously mentioned 
spent 28 per cent. 

In Saint John there was a range of only 2:5 per cent between the percentages 
spent for meat by the different birth place groups listed in table 3. In Vancouver 
the range was 3 per cent. 


Occupation.—The households were grouped according to the occupation 
of the head of the household. In the three cities the highest per capita expendi- 
tures for meat were found generally to be those of the high-earning occupational 


TasLe 4.—Montuuy Per Capita EXPENDITURE FOR MreatTIn Groupes CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE 
OcCUPATION OF THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD, MONTREAL, SAINT JOHN AND VANCOUVER, 1936. 





Montreal Saint John Vancouver 
Occupation parents Occupation Ex pence Occupation sa 
$ $ $ 
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groups (table 4). In Montreal the households of executives of large businesses 
were only eleven in number, which was perhaps not a large enough sample. In 
Vancouver was found a large number of persons receiving small pensions. The 
unskilled labourer groups used somewhat more meat per capita than the skilled 
in Vancouver and Saint John, but both groups had low expenditures. 
Comparisons were made of the expenditures for meat by occupational groups 
in various per capita income groups and it was then found that the occupational 
groups did not consistently hold the same position in the different income groups, 
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thus showing that the occupation of the head of the household was not in itself 
a factor determining expenditure for meat. 

In Montreal the proportion of the total food expenditure for meat ranged 
from approximately 33 per cent to 40 per cent in the different occupational 
groups. Highest percentages were found in the unskilled labourer and pro- 
fessional groups, and lowest in the small group of executives of large businesses 
and in the unemployed group. In Saint John the range was approximately 5 per 
cent between the high and low classes according to occupation, while in Vancouver 
the range was only 3 per cent. 

When the groups were separated into per capita income groups there was 
little evidence to show that the occupation of the head of the household affected 
the proportion of the food expenditure devoted to meat. 


Conclusion.—Undoubtedly per capita income was an important factor in 
determining the amount spent per person for meat in each city. 

Members of households of Canadian, other British, and American birth- 
place groups spent more per capita for meat than did members of other groups, 
but that was probably a reflection of the influence of per capita income, as 
immigrant households were largely in the lower per capita income groups. 

Occupation, aside from income, does not appear to have a marked effect 
on expenditure for meat. 

The three cities in which data were obtained showed decided differences in 
the amount of meat consumed, in the expenditure per capita, and also in the 
proportion of the total food expenditure spent for meat. 

While higher meat consumption in Montreal and Saint John as compared 
with Vancouver, would, under comparatively equal price conditions, naturally 
increase per capita and influence proportionate expenditure for meat in those cities, 
some of the factors influencing variation in consumption in the three cities may be 
found in the following. 

In Montreal the difference may have been due to racial origin since 83 per 
cent of the families interviewed in that city were of French descent while very 
few persons of French origin were found in the other two cities. 

The longer and more rigorous winters in Montreal and Saint John may be in 
part a cause of the greater consumption of meat in those cities than in Vancouver. 

The greater use of fish in the two sea-board cities may have been another 
factor in reducing the meat consumption in those cities. The yearly per capita 
consumption of fish in Montreal was 16 pounds, in Saint John 24 pounds and in 
Vancouver 22 pounds. 

In a previous article (The Economic Annalist, April, 1937) it was also shown 
that the consumption of eggs was lower in Montreal at 16 dozen per capita 
annually as compared with 17 dozen in Saint John and 19 dozen in Vancouver. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
TWENTY-FIVE ONTARIO MARKETS 


PAR TAL 
Ewart P. Rem 


Revenue and Expenditure.—The scale of market budgets which the above- 
mentioned revenue systems make possible is indicated in table 7. It should be 
kept in mind that large portions of the incomes of some of the markets are 
made up of revenue from storekeepers and various dealers occupying large spaces 
and doing business daily. Further, no distinction is made in the expenditure 
item which includes both operating costs and fixed charges. More than half 
the markets have no fixed charges. 





* Part I appeared in The Economic Annalist, August, 1938. 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE Receipts, EXPENDITURE, AND PRrorit or TWENTY-FIVE ONTARIO MARKETS GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO POPULATION! 


} Number of | Average Average 

Population interval markets receipts |expenditure Average profit 

$ $ $ % 
2 OUR) ante UNCP os en A cee aborts 5 670 208 462 69 
LO OOT= 20: OOO Rei ace rere se ree etre mt cee 6 3, 202 P32 2,070 65 
BUDO THS0 OU sce ee, eee ae ate se eee 4 3,550 1,657 1,893 53 
BO. 00140 DOOAS . Le eee ad. roses ee ches 2 7,087 2,120 4,967 70 

Over40! CUO het on ua ee ete ee es 8 20,172 12,503 7,669 o 

25 8,493 4,749 3,744 44 


1Compiled from official figures. 


The Market Place.—Twenty of the markets have buildings to house vendors. 
Twelve markets use a one-storey structure (or one floor of a building), and 
seven have two floors or two buildings of one floor each. On the basis of 
total area inside the selling part of the building, including selling aisles, stoves, 
doorways, etc., the one-floor group averaged 39 square feet per stall, and the 
other group 58 square feet. All the one-floor markets are provided with 
adequate heating facilities, and the same may be said of the others, except 
parts of Windsor and St. Lawrence, each of which is very large. Sanitary 
conveniences, lighting, and other equipment vary in quality and availability, 
but no market is entirely without such facilities. 


Only one market, St. Clair-Bathurst, has no outdoor activity at any season, 
while five are entirely open; namely, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Niagara Falls, 
Brockville, and Hagersville. To this list might be added St. Thomas, where 
the small building is used by butchers only some of whom are producers. All 
the entirely open markets have over 100 stalls, and they average 220 stalls. 
Seven other markets have each over 100 stalls outdoors. Of these it is con- 
sidered that those at Hamilton and London are distinctly more important in 
their open aspects than in their indoor facilities, and the rest have their business 
somewhat evenly divided between indoor and outdoor selling. Medium-sized 
outdoor market spaces are in use at Peterboro, Chatham, and Woodstock, each 
having between 70 and 100 stalls. Smaller outdoor facilities ranging from 10 to 
50 stalls are available at three Toronto markets, Windsor, Guelph, Waterloo, 
Cobourg, and Picton, and only at the latter two are the outdoor portions 
significant in the whole market scheme. 


Twelve markets have portions which are covered but not enclosed, and the 
importance of these sheds in each market may be observed in table 1. The 
dimensions of an indoor stall in a market where dairy and poultry products 
are mainly offered indoors is about three feet square, together with standing 
or sitting space for the vendor. Where vegetables and general garden produce 
are carried indoors the table space is typically double. Outdoor stalls usually 
are laid out to accommodate a vehicle, that is, frontage on the selling aisle or 
sidewalk is 6 to 10 feet, and in addition to the space upon which the vehicle 
stands, there is sometimes a display area about three feet wide. Where tables 
are not supplied or built into the market plant, sellers supply their own. 


Market Regulations.—Most markets have regulations which recognize 
huckstering as a type of selling to be controlled on a special basis. In this way 
the primary function of a city market as a regular meeting of growers and 
consumers is recognized. Four markets are closed to hucksters, and another 
has no such type of vendor. Most of the others either segregate them in one 
portion of the market or assess them heavier tolls. Seventeen markets recognize 
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the tendency of farmers to sell, at least to some extent, other than their own 
production. Of these, seven require 100 per cent production of a grower, one 
sets the figure at 85 per cent, three at 80 per cent, four at 75 per cent, and two 
at 50 per cent. The rigidity of the enforcement of these regulations varies. At 
Hamilton and North York affidavits supported by responsible witnesses are 
obtained, and the former city prosecutes violators. In other instances the per- 
centage required is merely set out in the by-law, and little check on degree of 
compliance is made. 

Inspection of meat is made by city representatives in some cases, and where 
such is not routine, the clerks or city health officers have authority to deal with 
any observed offences against proper sanitary standards. Eggs and fruits and 
vegetables are subject to inspection of Dominion officers on all markets. The 
same officers may within the year prosecute under the provisions of a provincial 
law governing fruit and vegetable standards. 


Conclusions.—The reorganization or rebuilding of a market might well 
follow certain basic trends noted in this survey. Location must be determined 
after recognizing the importance of custom, which must favour an established 
downtown site, as against requirements of space for adequate facilities and for 
parking, which might point the way to an area of lower land values. The 
design of the market place will depend upon the size of the centre, as well as 
upon the extent of the wholesale business, the type of produce likely to be 
offered, and the funds available. The expenditure for physical structure must 
not be so great as to put too much burden upon the enterprise in subsequent 
years. However, most of the markets described in this article had a consider- 
able margin of operating profit, which might reasonably be devoted to improve- 
ment of facilities or even expansion from time to time. Poultry and dairy 
products benefit from an enclosed structure, which need not be large, as the 
display space required by each producer is small. The main portion of the 
general market could be covered by a roof with generous overhang above the 
vehicles. Satisfactory marketing can, however, be conducted on most days 
in the open with good pavement and arrangement of vendors, and for this 
reason a conservative program of provision of shed might be adopted, the 
extension of such a structure from the centre of the market being proceeded 
with only as real need is manifest. 

The zoning of a market according to type of vendor and produce offered 
will prove desirable. Such concentration of like types will occur naturally, 
and it would be well to see that it follows lines most beneficial to sellers and 
buyers. A decision should be made early as to whether storekeepers are to be 
admitted as tenants on market property. They are not, perhaps, indispensible 
to the real functions of a market, but flock to it rather because the buying 
public, which has sought out the producers, is close at hand to be attracted into 
shops. Such tenants from the point of view of market revenue appear to be 
valuable, and markets which accept them obtain a very considerable portion of 
their revenue in that way (in the case of the St. Lawrence market, 100 per cent). 
The temptation to place the interest of shopkeepers ahead of that of farmers 
whenever a clash should occur is apparent. While most markets steer a middle 
course between serving big tenants and farmer patrons, Hamilton amongst the 
large markets has gradually eliminated all but producer users of its market. 

In cities the size of Ottawa and Quebec, where much wholesale trade in 
local fresh produce is carried on, and where producers may wish to obtain such 
trade in addition to consumer trade, a central combined type of market such as 
now serves Ottawa may be indicated. Favourable accommodation for stalls 
and vehicles of all legitimate vendors and some regard for parking needs of 
retailers’ and consumers’ cars will better contribute to the main market purpose 
than admission of such tenants and sellers as seem to provide chiefly ready 
revenue. 
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THE WHOLESALE FRUIT TRADE—A COMPARISON OF TRADING 
RESULTS IN 1929 AND 1936 


W. F. CHown 


The Economics Division has recently completed a study of costs in the 
wholesale fruit trade for the years 1935 and 1936. Some data on wholesale costs 
in Toronto and Montreal had been obtained in 1930 and thus it is possible to 
compare trading in the year 1929 with the year 1936. Detailed information 
for both years is available for six firms. 

The sales of these six firms amounted to $5,248,758 in 1929 and to $5,311,345 
in 1936 (table 1). The Dominion Bureau of Statistics wholesale price indexes 
(1926 = 100) were 91:3 and 75-9 for fresh fruits and vegetables respectively in 


TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF THE TRADING OPERATIONS OF Srx WHOLESALE FRuIT FIRMS FOR THE 
Years 1929 ann 1936 
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1929 and had decreased to 80-4 and 69-7 in 1986. Therefore the slight increase 
in the amount of sales, measured in dollars, in 1936 over 1929 probably represents 
a quite substantial increase in volume measured in tons or packages. In spite 
of this increase in physical volume the cost of distribution was substantially 
less in 1936; expenses had decreased from $449,767 to $373,026. However, 
gross profit had dropped from $502,316 to $358,851 so that in 1936 these six 
dealers failed by $14,175 to make 5 per cent on their investment whereas in 
1929 there was sufficient margin to cover interest and provide an additional 
profit of $52,549. The most likely explanation of the decrease in gross profit is 
keen competition for business in a well supplied market suffering from a lack 
of purchasing power. The increase in competition was present both within and 
without the trade; many trucker-dealers had found an opportunity to start in 
business during the depression period. 

The average results of trading for these six firms for 1929 and 1936 are 
shown in table 2 with sales equal to $1,000. In 1929 gross profit was $95.70 
per $1,600 of sales but in 1936 this had been cut to $67.56. So far as sales on 
consignment are concerned the rate of commission was the same in both years; 
e.g., 124 per cent of the selling price in Toronto, and with lower prices both 
grower and wholesaler received less per package. Total expense was lower by 
$15.46 per $1,000 of sales, having decreased from $85.69 in 1929 to $70.23 in 
1936 on the average for these six firms. 

The most substantial cut occurred in salaries and wages which were reduced 
$8.64 per $1,000 of sales from $46.07 to $37.48. Although complete data are 
not available with respect to principals’ salaries they were higher in 1929 than 
in 1936 in those cases where this information was available. Provision for bad 
debts decreased from $5.22 to 93 cents, a difference of $4.29 per $1,000 of sales. 
Interest and bank charges were down to $7.59 from $9.42. Rents and other 
income received increased slightly which also helped to reduce total expense. 
Rent expense remained about the same but cartage and delivery and telephone 
and telegraph had increased appreciably. In 1929 there was an average profit 
of $10.01 and in 1936 an average loss of $2.67, a difference of $12.68 per $1,000 
of sales. 
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TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF TRADING OPERATIONS AND Costs FOR THE YEARS 1929 anp 1936. 
Srx WHOLESALE FRuit Firms In ToRONTO. 
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The operating results of the six firms are shown individually for both years 
in table 3. Five firms (A, B, C, D, F) obtained a greater profit in 1929 than 
5 per cent on their investment. Except for D, all failed to make this in 1936 
and all five showed a decrease in net profit in 1936. Four of these firms, B. C, 
D, F, had a lower gross profit in 1936 than in 1929 and all but F had lower 
expenses. However, gross profit had decreased more than expense so that the 
net result was a loss or substantial decrease in profit. Firm A increased both 
gross profit and expense in 1936 and the result was a substantial loss. Firm E 
was an exceptional firm; the gross profit increased from $103.69 in 1929 to 
$113.67 per $1,000 of sales in 1936; total expense increased also, but not by so 
much; in 1929 the loss after interest was $3.66 but this was slightly less at $3.42 
per $1,000 of sales in 1936. 


In 1929 the average profit for nine firms was $6.25 per $1,000 of sales. For 
the two years 1935 and 1936 the loss averaged $2.93 per $1,000 of sales for 
thirteen firms in Montreal and $5.54 for eighteen firms in Toronto. According 
to this information and judging by the sample of six firms compared above, the 
wholesale fruit business was quite profitable in 1929 but had become considerably 
less profitable from the wholesalers’ point of view during the depression and in 
1936 was not profitable on the average. It cannot be determined from these data 
whether the benefit of a narrower margin was passed on to the grower or to the 
consumer but indications are that most of the saving went to the consumer. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PROGRESS IN CANADA 
A. E. Ricwuarps 


Producer co-operatives in Canada which have stood the test of time through 
competition, depressions, crop failures and other hazards which all business must 
face had their beginning in a small way. As a protest to trade abuses or seeing 
an opportunity to make savings a small but interested group got together and 
formed an association. As the movement grew there was amalgamation through 
the federation of locals on a regional or provincial basis and a number extended 
their activities to a national or Dominion-wide basis. 

Co-operative organizations now hold a useful position in the movement of 
farm products to market and the purchase of farm supplies and they have 
gained an important place in the field of Canadian business. Compared with 
Canada’s fifteen leading manufacturing industries which include the pulp and 
paper industry, central electric stations, automobiles and petroleum products, 
farmers’ co-operatives rank first in number of establishments, fourth in capital 
invested and third in gross sales value of products. 





Co-operative Business and Financial Solvency.—A summarized balance 
sheet and statement of the business of farmers’ marketing organizations is 
presented in table 1. A study of this table shows that the co-operatives main- 
tained their position during the past six years from the standpoint of membership 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY oF ANNUAL STATEMENTS SHOWING FINANCIAL STRUCTURE, CONDITION AND SALES 
Or CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS IN CANADA, 1931 To 1937 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
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*Working capital, as used in this table, is the excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities. 


and volume of business and have come through the period of economic strain in 
an improved financial condition. The decline in value of sales to the low point 
in 1932 and subsequent rise is due almost entirely to the changing level of prices. 

From 1931 to 1934 total assets increased from $70,226,288 to $105,183,565 
or by 50 per cent. This was due to increased inventories mainly brought about 
by the accumulation of stocks of grain. Due to the fact that the co-operative 
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marketing associations made advances to their members against the product 
and had to borrow money from the banks to do so, there was a corresponding 
increase in general liabilities. From 1935 to 1936 the co-operatives decreased 
their general liabilities by $20,641,461 or 37 per cent. In other words the com- 
panies paid off over twenty millions of debts during the year. This was possible 
because of the liquidation of inventories, chiefly grain, and the reduction of 
accounts receivable due to improved economic conditions. Assets other than 
plant, mainly current assets were reduced from $66,333,077 to $50,462,483 or by 
24 per cent. As a result of these changes in capital structure, the general 
financial standing of the co-operatives was considerably strengthened. Reserves 
and surplus have increased from $37,805,137 in 1931 to $41,987,081 in 1936. 
For all companies regarded as a unit the ratio of assets except plant to general 
liabilities which approximates the current ratio moved from 1-12 to 1-41 from 
1931 to 1936 and during the same period working capital increased from 
$2,546,691 to $14,913,876. In the other words the co-operatives as a whole have 
$1.41 of readily convertible assets with which to pay off each dollar of their 
total debts to outsiders. The net worth ratio has shown improvement since 1933. 
In 1936 the members equity or claim on assets amounted to 58 per cent. This 
might be expressed more tritely by saying that, “the co-operatives are standing 
on their own feet’. 

Too frequently size of business is used as the measure of co-operative 
strength. It is only when size is supported by a sound financial structure, tested 
for current and ultimate solvency that the true character of the business is 
revealed. Canadian co-operatives have passed these tests and appear to be 
permanently established in the commercial life of the Dominion. 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


FARM CREDIT IN CANADA. W. T. Easterbrook. Department of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto, The University of Toronto Press, 1938. 260 pages. In England, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 


This volume sketches the growth of Canadian agriculture since the days 
of early settlement and traces the development of farm credit which accom- 
panied it. The author writes in the preface: “A history of farm credit up to the 
advent of provincial lending agencies in 1917 has been sketched as a background 
to a study of governmental intervention since the war. The relation of state 
action in credit to other forms of government assistance to agriculture has been 
suggested.” 

The first part of the book paints a necessarily broad canvas of the historical 
development of agriculture and agricultural credit to 1917 and the second part 
is descriptive of governmental action—both Dominion and Provincial, in regard 
to farm credit. 

Dr. Easterbrook points out that Canadian agriculture remained a subsidary 
industry until well into the nineteenth century, for the early development was 
around the fishing industry and fur trade. Hence strong trading and commercial 
interests arose which were not primarily interested in assisting financially a 
still almost primitive agriculture. Indeed, “it was only after 1821 when the 
fur trade had given way to lumbering that the interests of the commercial and 
trading classes began to coincide with agricultural progress.” In contrast to 
this dependence of agriculture upon other primary industries, the early pre- 
eminence of agriculture in what is to-day the United States, particularly in the 
South, had a far-reaching effect on later developments in rural finance. 

Early state intervention in Canada was not so much directed toward 
encouraging agriculture directly, for it was, in the very early period, more 
concerned with military defence and in encouraging settlement and later in 
arranging credit facilities for lumbering, transportation and for the general 
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industrial development of the country. “Capital imports on a large scale were 
necessary; financial institutions as yet lacked the prestige necessary to attract 
funds for investment in sufficient volume, and it fell to the government to open 
channels of investment.” 

It would be incorrect to conclude that no direct government assistance was 
given to agriculture during this period, for in fact much was given, and this, 
together with a description of the growth of the private, co-operative, and other 
credit agencies which were available to the farmer is discussed by the author. 

This broad program of encouraging investment for the industrial develop- 
ment of the Country was of course of much indirect benefit to agriculture, and 
to a certain extent lessened the need for a more direct approach. This was 
particularly true of the East, though the later development of the Western 
Provinces involved more immediate direct government intervention. The emerg- 
ence of agriculture as a major primary industry, however, inevitably brought 
with it the need for more direct credit assistance from government and a greater 
measure of intervention designed to help the farming community. 

Dr. Easterbrook’s book is very completely annotated and the author has 
made the wise choice of presenting the notes in a separate section at the end 
of the volume. A précis of many of the references adds much to the value of 
this bibliography. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION AND OUTLOOK, 1939 


Preliminary work has begun on the preparation of the Agricultural Situation 
and Outlook for the forthcoming year. This annual review of the position of 
Canadian agriculture is designed to assist farmers in planning their business 
operations and as in previous years, the report will be available early in the 
New Year. 

The demand for many Canadian farm products is greatly influenced by the 
international trade situation and for this reason a most comprehensive study must 
be made of world conditions to ascertain the possible effect upon Canadian 
agriculture. The domestic situation must not be overlooked for this has a direct 
bearing upon the demand for farm commodities. 

The report will be prepared by the staff of the Departments of Agriculture 
and Trade and Commerce of the Dominion Government, assisted by repre- 
sentatives of colleges and Departments of Agriculture in many of the Provinces. 
The general meeting will be held on the last three days of November. 

As in previous reports, sections will be devoted to the domestic situation, 
international trade conditions, the feed and seed situation and in addition 
separate reviews of all farm enterprises will be included. 


eee 


NOTES 


Production of all coarse grains in Canada in 1938 is larger than in 1937, 
due chiefly to improved yields in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





A preliminary estimate of the production of flue-cured tobacco in Canada 
places the total yield at approximately 60 million pounds from 65,000 acres. 





The production of creamery butter for August is estimated at 35,200,000 
pounds, an increase of 11 per cent over August, 1937. Cheese production in 
August was 19,500,000, a decrease of 12 per cent from August a year ago. 





It is estimated that the area seeded to wheat in Argentina shows an increase 
over that of a year ago. . 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Business in a number of leading industries has shown considerable improve- 
ment during August and September and trade index figures in this country and 
also in Great Britain and the United States indicate that the general decline 
experienced during the early months of the year has been halted in all three 
countries. In view of the important place these two countries take in Canada’s 
export trade, this general improvement makes the future outlook more encour- 
aging than it has been for some considerable time. 

Although business activity in Canada during the first nine months of 1938 
has been considerably less than the corresponding period a year ago, it has been 
on a slightly higher level than during 1936. The index of the physical volume 
of business (1926100) for the first nine months of 1938 averaged 110-6 against 
121-8 in 1937. 


Canada.—Business showed a sharp advance during September when meas- 
ured by the index of physical volume and the index of industrial production. It 
seems uncertain, however, as this is written, whether the higher level of activity 
will be fully maintained through October. Exports of copper, nickel, zinc and 
asbestos increased during September over the preceding month and the food- 
stuffs industry, meat packing and fish canning plants were more active. The 
textile and forestry industry showed an upward trend and pig iron production 
recorded a small gain. Increased operations were shown in the paper industry 
and the output in September was larger than in any month of the present year. 
Output, however, is still 25-7 per cent below that of September, 1937. 


Prices.—The wholesale commodity price index moved downward during 
September and October, and on October 28, the weekly index at 73-9 was 12-5 
per cent below the corresponding period a year ago. Since mid-September, 
however, the weekly indexes have tended to become more stable and the actual 
decline has only been one point between that time and November 11. 

Although wheat prices advanced somewhat during part of September 
because of the critical European situation, the gains were not held and the 
average price for the month was 63-6 cents a bushel, cash at Fort William. In 
face of large potential exports of wheat from Argentina and Australia, prices 
were easier during October at an average of 61-5 cents a bushel. 

Average prices for livestock during September and October were generally 
lower in most classes. Ege prices showed improvement during both months and 
butter prices remained firm. Stocks of creamery butter are estimated on October 
1, to be 8 million pounds higher than a year ago, with a reported increase in 
production during September. 

Reductions in foods and rentals partially offset seasonal gains in fuel and 
the index of cost of living declined one point during the two months under 
review. 
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ANNUAL AND MontTHLy INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DomMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Sd 





Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 
Retail |——_—_— 
prices and 
Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial) Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volume of pro- tural mar-| Storage 


Year 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913.. 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 O624 1 oan ct nent cmsle bamtepn mee | ae eee 
1914.. 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 GB OA Ey ids acaes Sci) Sate coc oneeceteole se teeltate coke om aie teieers yt 
RONG EE 70-4 identi 76-9 79-2 i Aor Wee ee Me As] Bk eR ried Pancha Rien Ae Tes atc 
1916.. 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 AOS ial Pe SRA Oe Sod Pe Ree Dee AER (ET Aa 0 
19 Nee 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 SHG ab| Meee k coche atl tiers ere Oa Science etal | peterson 
1918.. 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 Uy dry Woke ee canoe ag areal PSE Nrie ron aie ed PR Ua une eS oH as A. te Gia an 
1919.. 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920.. 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921.. 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922.. 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923. 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924. 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925. 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930.. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931. 12-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
19soe8 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76:8 105-1 115-4 
1934. 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935. 72-1 63-4 57-1 73-9 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936. 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-8 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937.. 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 

1937 
OEte 17 84-7 86-4 86-3 86-5 84-2 127-4 132-6 55-3 137-2 
Nov 83-1 84-0 81-9 87-4 84-2 127-9 133-5 57-6 138-5 
Dec 82-7 84-2 83-9 84-6 84-3 121-4 125-2 35-5 138-9 
19388 

“i 83-8 86-3 88-8 82-2 84-0 111-8 113-5 37-6 135-1 
Feb. 83-6 85-1 87-5 81-1 83-9 106-7 107-4 25-7 137-2 
Mar. 83-1 83-0 83°38 81-7 84-2 108-8 110-2 29-7 133-4 
April 82-3 82-5 83-2 81-2 84-2 112-4 114-2 38-3 131-9 
May 80-3 77-3 74-6 81-8 84-1 110-7 112-5 41-1 157-8 
June 80-1 76:6 74-3 80:5 84-0 108 -4 109-3 20-6 188-3 
July 78-6 71-5 65-9 80-8 84-1 109-1 109-8 40:3 142-7 
Aug 76:0 64-2 54-9 79-7 84-8 110-5 110:8 89-2 139-2 
Sept 74°5 62-4 51-2 81-1 84-0 119-2 120-7 123-9 135-1 
Oct 74-1 63-8 53-6 81-0 83-8 118-6 |DALcAl 145-6 138-8 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1935, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, 
p. 53, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937 and 1938. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1935, p. 117, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1938. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1937, subject to revision. 


United Kingdom.—lIndications during October point to an improving 
tendency in trade and industry. This may be caused in part by new orders 
which were withheld during the uncertainty of the European crisis during 
September. Apart from this, however, industrial activity has been fairly well 
maintained since midsummer and the severe decline of the first part of 1938 
would appear to be halted. Although the index of business activity has fallen 
br about 10 per cent during the last twelve months, the index of unemploy- 
ment has declined by only 24 per cent. A suggested explanation of this is that 
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employers have met the decline in business by putting their staffs on short-time 
rather than by actual dismissals. 

The Ministry of Labour returns on the employment situation show a slight 
decline in employment during September. The number of registered unemployed 
on September 12, 1938, was 1,798,618 as compared with 1,759,242 on August 15. 
Declines in employment were recorded in the building and distributive trades, 
hotel service, the cotton and iron and steel industries, certain branches of engi- 
neering, fishing, food manufacture and port transport. Increased employment 
was shown in the wool, textile, carpet, hosiery, pottery, boot and shoe, and 
clothing industries, and in coal mining. 


Overseas trade figures issued by the Board of Trade record a sharp decline 
during the twelve months ending September, 1938, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. The adverse balance of merchandise trade, however, 
which has tended to narrow for some time was improved further by the figures 
for September when the total of British exports was the highest reached since 
last March and was accompanied by a decline in imports. The excess of imports 
over total exports for the first nine months of 1938 at £298 million was approxi- 
mately the same as for the corresponding period of 1937 and the adverse balance 
for September of this year was about £6 million more favourable than during 
September, 1938. 


Wholesale prices continued the decline which began in January. In that 
month the Board of Trade index (1930=100) was 107-7 compared with 98-4. 
in September. The Ministry of Labour Cost of Living index (1914100) stood 
at 155 in October and has fluctuated narrowly throughout the year. 


The United States.—Business activity in the United States has shown 
marked improvement since June. The index of the volume of industrial pro- 
duction of the Federal Reserve Board reached 76 in May, the low point of 
the recent recession, improved to 77 in July and by September was 91, the 
highest figure since October, 1937. Consumption of many industrial products 
has exceeded production in recent months and inventory stocks have been 
brought to a low level. This has given a much needed impetus to production 
and factories have increased schedules. This is particularly true of consumers’ 
goods such as textiles, leather, meats and tobacco, though the improvement has 
been general enough to embrace most commodities. Factory employment and 
payrolls in face of this increased productive activity, rose sharply from June 
to August. Despite the improved domestic demand situation, farm prices have 
not shown any very marked advance, probably because of the large supplies of 
agricultural commodities on hand. The outlook for increased farm income is, 
however, more favourable than during the 1938-39 season when the trends in 
industrial activity and consumer income were considerably less satisfactory than 
they are at the present time. 


The general improvement is reflected in freight car loadings, which recently 
have shown more than the usual seasonal increase. The movement during Sep- 
tember was 10 per cent higher than in May, the low month of the present year. 
Most of the major commodities, with the exception of grains and grain products, 
have shared in this gain. Retail trade has also experienced increased sales and 
during September the volume of departmental store sales was only 7 per cent 
lower than the corresponding month of 1937. 


Canada was the fourth largest exporter by value of commodities in the 
world for the first nine months of 1938. The figures which are prepared by 
the League of Nations, based on the former gold dollar of the United States, 
place the United States, the United Kingdom and Germany before Canada. 

68223—1} 
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SOME ASPECTS OF LAND SETTLEMENT IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1936-37 


A. GOSSELIN AND G. P. BoucHER 


The study of land settlement on which this article is based was undertaken 
by the Economics Division of the Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture during the months of August and September, 1937. 

Great interest in the possibilities of land settlement has developed during 
recent years. In addition to being the means of opening up new territories, it 
offers the opportunity of establishing farmers’ sons on the land who would be 
unable in most instances to become farm owners in older sections of the prov- 
ince, and further, it is a means of lightening the burden of unemployment in 
cities. 

The purpose of this study is to obtain some information of an economic 
character on land settlement in Northwestern Quebec. It deals mostly with the 
costs of settlement to the State and to the individual settler and with the various 
sources of income available to the settler in the first years of his establishment. 
Some factors which contribute to the success of land settlement, such as the 
capital at the disposal of the settler, his age, his previous occupation and his 
experience in farming have also been studied. 

Quebec Province has always taken a vital interest in land settlement. As 
early as 1923 the Provincial Department of Colonization gave financial help to 
settlers and numerous colonization schemes have since been devised with a view 
to opening up new territories and providing means whereby settlement would be 
facilitated. 

A brief sketch of the various land settlement schemes introduced since 1923 
is given below in order to show the changes which have occurred in colonization 
policy in the Province. 


Premiums fer Land Clearing!.—In 1923 the Government granted a 
premium of four dollars per acre to all settlers, whose lots were not patented, 
for the five acres they were required to clear under their certificate. In 1924 
this premium was increased to six dollars and in the month of May, 1925, it was 
further increased to eight dollars. The rate was raised to twelve dollars at the 
1928 session of the Legislature and another premium of twelve dollars, called 
the premium for “first ploughing” which extended to five acres per year to 
settlers residing on their lot, was granted. For settlers who did not reside on 
their lot, the clearing premium was fixed at eight dollars and that of “first 
ploughing” at six dollars. 

Changes in the allocation of premiums to settlers were made in 1933. Since 
then the premiums payable have been: $300 for settlers with six children or 
more; $200 for married settlers; $100 for bachelor settlers. These premiums 
are paid in instalments of $50 a year, $10 an acre being given for sowing with 
forage seeds, land which has been burnt and cut over. 


Ploughing Premiums.—$150 for settlers with six children or more. $100 
for married settlers. $50 for bachelor settlers. This premium is issued in pay- 
ments of $50 a year at the rate of $10 per acre, on the basis of first ploughing. 


Gordon Land Settlement Scheme?.—In accordance with an agreement 
made at Ottawa, July 16, 1932, the Federal and Provincial Governments with 
the co-operation of interested municipalities undertook to subscribe the sum of 
$600 per settler towards establishing unemployed persons on colonization land, 
$500 to be granted in the first and $100 in the second year. 

The maximum amount of $600 was to be divided between the three con- 
tracting parties, that is to say, the Dominion Government, the Provincial 
Government and the interested municipalities each agreed to pay one-third of 
the total cost for the establishment of each would-be settler. 


1 Quebec Statistical Year Books. ; 
2From the Report of the Director of the Relief Settlement Branch in the general report of the Quebec 
Department of Colonization for the year 1933. 
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A Commission composed of representatives of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments and Railway Companies formulated the policies of this movement 
and ratified the selection of settlers. 

A would-be settler wishing to receive this grant had to pass a physical 
examination and fulfil the following requirements:— 

(a) Be unemployed; 

(b) Be under the Public Assistance Act or liable to be so shortly; 

(c) Possess an elementary knowledge at least of agriculture; 

(d) Be, with all the other members of his family, in good health, and have 

a strong constitution appropriate to farm work; 

(e) Be courageous, hard-working, thrifty, and in brief, possess all the 

qualities demanded of a settler. 

ovee possible, an investigation was made at the home of each proposed 
settler. 


Expenses of Settlers.—The expenses of the settlers were closely supervised 
by the inspectors of the Department of Colonization, to insure that the grants 
were spread over a considerable period. 

The grant for the first year was divided as follows: Transportation, $125; 
construction, $150; clothing, $25; food and other necessities, $200; leaving $100 
for the succeeding year. 

In the spring of 1934 the grant was increased to $700 and in the spring of 
1936 it was further increased to $1,000. During the first two years a family 
may not spend more than $820 out of this grant and $100 is withheld for the 
third year and $80 for the fourth. Upon recommendation of the Provincial 
Advisory Committee, however, the whole $1,000 may be used before the end of 
the second year. 

Settlers established under the Gordon Scheme were also entitled to receive 
land clearing and ploughing premiums paid to all settlers according to the 
Quebec Land Settlement Policy of 1933. 

The maximum amount of government assistance including premiums which 
would be received by a settler under the Gordon Scheme during the first five or 
six years of his establishment was between $1,050 and $1,150. In addition to 
that, most settlers received a substantial amount of money as direct relief. 

Vautrin Colonization Plan.—The Vautrin Colonization Plan was the out- 
come of a provincial convention on colonization problems held in Quebec City 
on October 17 and 18, 1934. This plan was put into operation at the beginning 
of May, 1935. It may be divided in two main parts:— 

1. Assistance to people desiring to establish themselves on new lots. 

2. Establishment of farmers’ sons. 

Referring to item No. 1, settlement might be undertaken in two ways: (a) 
by groups; (6) by isolated settlers. 

(a) Group Settlements—To groups of 50 settlers, the Quebec Department 
of Colonization provided assistance as follows:— 

1. A free railway ticket. 

2. Road work. $1.60 a day for two months; out of that amount, 60 cents 
per day was deducted for board and personal expenditures. At the 
beginning, $1 per day was set aside for transportation of family and 
settler’s household equipment. 

3. Building premium. A premium of $100 was made available for the 
construction of the settler’s home, providing it was built according to 
specifications required. 

4. Establishment premium. A premium varying from $30 to $75 was 
provided to take care of the settler’s needs; on arrival in the settlement 
it was paid at the rate of $6, $10 or $15 per acre, depending upon the 
settler’s financial position. 

5. Clearing and sowing premiums, as under the Quebec Land Settlement 
Policy of 1933. 
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6. Premium to settlers in financial distress during the winter, varying from 

$30 to $100 based upon necessities. 

(b) Settlement of Isolated Settlers—They may enjoy the same privileges 
as the group settlers except that— 

1. No free railway ticket was allowed. 

2. No work on the roads at the expense of the Government was provided. 

In 1936, the Establishment Service paid the settlers immediately for any 
work done on the roads. Not one dollar was put aside for transportation of 
families or other purposes as in 1935. The “isolated settlers” received a 
premium of $150 instead of the premium of $100 for house building and the 
establishment premium they received in 1935.3 

To insure the stability of certain settlements and make possible the erection 
of new buildings or to repair houses which had become unfit for habitation, the 
Department arranged that certain saw-mills be erected and to this effect a bonus 
of $300 was given in two payments of $150 each. The first payment was made 
on completion of the saw-mill and the second twelve months later. Settlers 
working on the roads were paid two dollars a day. 

The maximum amount of government assistance which settlers under the 
Vautrin Scheme might receive during the first five or six years of their estab- 
lishment either as special grants or premiums varies between $700 and $800. 

It might also be added that for a few years the Quebec Department of 
Colonization has been giving to the newly-established settlers enough grass seeds, 
grains and potatoes for seeding purposes. 


SETTLERS’ INCOME 


Colonies Visited.—Communities or parishes located in colonization dis- 
tricts are usually referred to as “colonies.” The same designation is used 
throughout this article. The settlers interviewed in the nine colonies visited in 
Northwestern Quebec were selected according to the date of establishment and 
the schemes under which they had been settled. Some settlers who had not 
benefited by any scheme were also interviewed. The five colonies of Ste. Ger- 
trude, St. Felix, La Sarre, Palmerolle, Roquemaure and Macamic are located in 
Abitibi County, while the three colonies of Montbeillard, Fugerville and Moffette 
are located in Temiscamingue County. 


Settlers’ Assets at Beginning.—Some settlers had certain assets when they 
arrived in colonization districts. About 75 per cent of those visited had house- 
hold goods, 38 per cent had a small amount of cash and credit, 24 per cent had 
some live stock and 18 per cent had some farm equipment. 


Main Sources of Income.—The main sources of income for the newly 
established settler are governmental assistance given in yearly allotments 
(Gordon and Vautrin Schemes), premiums for clearing and ploughing, direct 
relief, labour off farm and sales of wood. During the first five or six years of 
settlement, the revenue derived from the sale of farm produce does not amount 
to a great deal, as most of the produce is used for consumption on the farm and 
in the home. 

It will be seen in Table 1 that families established in Ste. Gertrude, St. 
Felix, Roquemaure and Montbeillard received more money under the Gordon 
and Vautrin Schemes than families established elsewhere. Most of these families 
had only been established for a period of five or six years, while in the other 
colonies most of the families had been established before these schemes were put 
into operation. In Moffette, almost all the families interviewed had only been 
established during the years 1932 and 1933 and some benefited by the Gordon 
or the Vautrin schemes. They received, however, land clearing and ploughing 
premiums and in some cases direct relief. 

The Roquemaure colony was started under a scheme rather unique in 
character. The first settlers arrived on August 6, 1933. In January 1934, the 


3 Report of the Quebec Department of Colonization for the year 1936. 
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TABLE 1.—Total Governmental Assistance to 196 Families of Settlers in Certain Colonization Districts 
of Northwestern Quebec. 








Money granted Total 
under Gordon Premiums Direct ee tal 
Number & Vautrin granted relief es ye 
Locality oO Schemes tik usin 
records | 
Average Average Average Average 
Total per Total per Total per Total per 
family family family family 
$ $ $ $ $ 9 $ $ 
Stes, GrertrmaG acc. ce tec tn Age 1e2605 Atle 13477 306 | 6,491 IST Wwot,cee 868 
Bis Velie eee. eerie ee 29 1,785 G25 7 i USL 93} 1,847 64 | 10,669 368 
Ue SRrrvel ek Me te sae Oe GN eae DS Saale ol 1,814 OLS hey ek POR re eer ee 1,814 165 
Paluserolle: 5... tate bee oes fe AW hee Dan Pia ieee: 2,014 288 598 Sori as0l2 373 
ROGuSmaurer.ciccseas ote: 2) 2,030 81 3,108 124 1,306 o2 6, 444 258 
BISCO Ase cman een rN eed ee UG Pe, Seen 2,806 LIE Sesticiey om Verein tors 2 2,806 435 
Montbeilard <c 45. bee ook 35 | 20,400 583} 7,701 220 | 8,366 239 | 36,467 1,042 
OBO EN Lileu eee Gls cer nts crm Spy tite, Pani 151 WOp Peete on. Wide 8 als 151 19 
BIC Stee ci dst heater ore LOU Weres caeses etree a 2,610 261 1,741 174 | 4,351 435 
Total and averages for the 
4 colonies benefitting by 
the two schemes........ 132 | 41,870 SE Ta Cece We raced Nid cc tre ere ete etc eae Pie ea lesa tats taken eee ff eee 
Totals and averages for 6 
colonies benefitting by 
Direct: Relief}... 24.5.4 LAD ee rs te Ce ese nee ca he weal 20,349 LY Be Beton as Mae secs 
Total and averages for all 
GOONIES os es oes eee i ae ee ees peer 40,418 DG Screens Cheese tees 102,637 524 





Quebec Diocesan Colonization Society, which had sponsored the establishment 
of settlers in that colony, furnished them with a carload of foodstuffs given by 
the people of the Quebec Dioceses. On November 5, 1934, the Provincial Govern- 
ment made a $5,000 grant for road construction and the Department of 
Colonization promised to pay all food bills until April, 1935. On November 22, 
1934, the Provincial Government gave $4,000 to help the settlers and since 
December of the same year, the settlers have benefited by the Vautrin Coloniza- 
tion Scheme. 


The fact that families established during the last seven or eight years have 
had to obtain direct relief from the Government would suggest one of two things. 
Either the sums of money given to the settlers under the various schemes were 
not sufficient or the Government aimed at preventing a wastage of funds by 
giving additional financial help only to those families really in need of it. 


In six of the colonies visited, direct relief had to be given. It amounted to 
an average of $136.57 per family during the five-year period 1933-37. It was 
as high at $239.03 per family in Montbeillard and $150.95 in Ste. Gertrude. The 
relatively high expenditure for relief purposes may be explained in part by the 
fact that the settlers in these two colonies were people who had been on relief 
rolls in the cities before they decided to become settlers. In Moffette, an average 
of $174.10 per family was given by the Government for relief purposes. It will 
be remembered that none of the families visited in Moffette had benefited by 
the Gordon or the Vautrin Land Settlement Schemes. An average of $206 per 
family was earned as premiums for clearing and ploughing the land in all 
colonies visited. As was to be expected, relatively more money was earned in 
such a way in the newer colonies. The relatively large amount of money earned 
as premiums is a tribute to the hard work of the settlers. 

As an average, the Montbeillard settlers received more financial assistance 
from Government sources than settlers in other colonies. For the 35 families 
visited, it amounted to an average of $1,041.92 per family. In Ste. Gertrude, the 
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average for the 43 families visited was $867.97 per family. It was much lower 
in most of the other colonies. 


Labour off the farm in the newly established colonies consists mainly of 
work done on the roads and in the older colonies it is chiefly carpenter’s work, 
or work in the lumber camps and specialized work such as teaching which is 
sometimes undertaken by one or two members of the family. For the nine 
colonies visited, labour on roads brought in an average annual income of $51.02 
and other labour off the farm brought in an average annual income of $23.49 
during the five-year period of 1933-37. 


Sales of wood brought in an appreciable income in some colonies but in 
others it was a rather negligible factor. For the nine colonies, the annual 
average per lot during the 1933-37 period was $51.64. In La Sarre it ran as 
high as $122.14 while in Macamic it was $2.50 and in Moffette $4.60. 


Tape 2.—Average Revenue per Farm per Year Derived from Labour off Farm and Sales of Wood 
on 196 Farms in Certain Colonization Districts of Northwestern Quebec, 
five-year period, 1933-37 








Number Labour off Farm Sales 
Locality of OO of 


records On roads Other wood 





$ cts. S$. 2cts, $ = ets. 


ia AS OriPude src: oe eas ehh ic Rea einte «cee 43 69 25 Qo DE 71.25 
ee We lie} i Oty vest ta, Odin dn hia a nies Se EE a Ee 29 42 50 4 03 103 71 
TRESS EUS ye ee ane in tok A LOTSA PR Reman OP eer aie Pre es 6 ty 11 14 29 27 00 122 14 
iPalmerolle aah cte sd. Ramee var tiki rennet i ceaiae 7 2 86 sy [ll 86 35 
POMC AULS.. .. « Sones pie a dmaeeustte ge sean caine chee 25 49 32 8 36 36 72 
MEAT TG ke Ste FR Lard cla bknd Nera see eee 28 imac 5 64 2 50 
MGntDCTLLATC tree eee ees eae veaee eEe re ee a 35 93 44 30 12 18 90 
PIGS ETEWALOS. wht kohie iors o> sie oa ote ic eerekicotae shel et nel 8 49 68 100 75 50 25 
Nise thO rs re Be Se ee seer ne dang ve ear eee 10 56 24 82 74 4 60 

Total and. averages’ .ji.caeaes oeee ci 196 51 02 23 49 51 64 
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TaBie 3.—Average Value of Farm Products Sold by 196 Settlers in Certain Colonization Districts 
of Northwestern Quebec 1936-37 


Coe ee Se ee ee ee ee eS 
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Moflette ta -acws niet aot 10 15 20 34 40 5 00 8 50 630 00 63 00 
Totals and averages. 196 42 24 26 89 26 88 5 48 17,641 65 90 O1 





The farm products that brought in the largest annual income were butter, 
live stock and hay. Sales, however, did not amount to a great deal in the newer 
colonies and in some districts very little was available for sale. None of the 
settlers visited was specializing, or proposed to specialize in the production of 
particular farm products in order to supply nearby city markets. 
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SOME FARM MANAGEMENT FACTORS AFFECTING LABOUR EARNINGS ON 
ONTARIO DAIRY FARMS 


H. R. Hare 


As part of a larger study, an examination of 242 business records of farms 
from which milk was sold to condensery, cheese or cream markets was made 
to determine the effect of size of farm based on crop acreage. The findings are 
presented in table 1 and indicate a definite tendency for the farms having a 
ereater crop area to yield the greater operator earnings. The smallest size group 
provided average operator earnings of $422 per farm as compared with $710 
on the group of farms of largest size. The two intermediate size groups show very 
similar operator earnings at $431 and $428. Though size of farm appears to be 
a factor which influences the operator earnings, it should be stated that com- 
paratively high operator earnings were secured by individual dairymen in each 
of the size groups. The larger farm businesses provide the greater possibility 
of losses or profits, depending upon the crop season, farm prices and the manage- 
ment applied. While on the average the larger farms yield the greater labour 
earnings it appears that volume of business developed on the acreage operated 
is the factor of supreme importance. 


Tapur No. 1.—The Relation of Size of Farm to Labour Earnings Based on Crop Acres—242 Condensery, 
Cheese Factory and Cream Separator Farms in Ontario 
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Rect earnings 
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Size of Herd.—The 242 business records of farms from which milk was 
shipped to manufacture milk-markets show when analysed on the basis of the 
number of cows in the herd that the farms having larger herds provided greater 
operator earnings than farm businesses based on small herds of cows. The 
farms having 10 cows or less yielded average operator earnings of $375 while 
the herds of 20 cows or over yielded operator earnings of $614. The inter- 
mediate size groups yielded intermediate operator earnings. 


Taste No. 2.—Relation of Size of Milking Herd to Labour Earnings—242 Condensery, Cheese Factory 
and Cream Shipper Farms in Ontario 
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Number 
Number of cows f Labour 
farms earnings 
$ 
SEL ER Ge 0 bee: i LR I he Ab Ao 2 Pe Re Ne aa 31 375 
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De ee ser es; eS I ean ESP Ma vine = Soe ea ne bia Fests AAR. 55 614 
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Milk Sales Per Cow.—An analysis of the records of the farms from which 
milk was shipped for manufacture shows that milk sales per cow is a highly 
important factor in successful dairying. Those farms where the average milk 
sales per cow were below 6,000 lbs. per year provided operator earnings of 
$317 as an average. Those farms from which about 9,000 lbs. of milk were 
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sold per cow yielded operator earnings of $970. The operator earnings rise 
progressively as the milk sales per cow become greater. 


Tapue No. 3.—The Relation of Milk Sales per Cow to Labour Earnings—242 Condensery, Cheese Factory, 
and Cream Shipper Farms in Ontario 


Number 
; Lab 
Annual milk sales per cow Aas : samnee 
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lbs. $ 
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Crop Index.—The crop index is a measure of crop yields, 100 being repre- 
sentative of an average crop. Table 4 shows that as the crop index becomes 
ereater so also the operator earnings increase. The acreage at the disposal of 
the farm operator is useful in so far as it provides an abundance of produce 
for either feeding or sale. The farms which had a crop index below 80 yielded 
labour earnings of $234 as compared with $750 where the crop index was 
above 120. 


Taste 4.—The Relation of Crop Index to Labour Earnings and Milk Cost—242 Condensery, Cheese Fac- 
tory and Cream Shipper Farms in Ontario 


Number Lahour 
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These tables present findings relative to a few of the farm management 
factors which have affected the dairy farm operator’s net income for good or 
ill. The factors which appear to be of greatest importance are size of farm, 
size of herd, milk sales per cow and crop yields. To a large extent such factors 
come within the farm operator’s control. The dairy farmer who gives careful 
consideration to these factors in his management plan and adjusts his business 
in such a way as to capitalize on the findings, will be rewarded by more encour- 
aging operator earnings from his business. 


Farm Planning.—Every farmer operates his business on the basis of a 
plan. During the past few decades farming has been gradually changing from 
a self-sufficing to a commercial agriculture which necessitates the introduc- 
tion of farm planning on a commercial basis. Successful commercial farming 
demands more details in the farm plan to the point that for most farm operators 
the old mental plan needs to be superseded by a carefully thought out written 
plan. The difference between income and outgo determines the success or failure 
of any business. In that income is made up of volume of product multiplied 
by price, with the latter factor beyond the control of the individual farm 
operator, his business revenue can be definitely planned only in so far as he 
can control volume. The price of the commodities which the farmer has to 
buy also affects his outgo, but to a smaller extent as his farm expenses should 
be and generally are less than his farm receipts. Experience in farming, how- 
ever, will be found invaluable in forecasting and planning income or expense. 
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FARM COSTS AND RETURNS IN NEW YORK STATE 


In extension bulletin number 395, October, 1938, the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, presents the findings for 
1937, of a cost-accounting study of 82 New York State farms. This method of 
farm survey was started by the College as long ago as 1914 and as the work has 
been continuous, data is available for a period of twenty-four years. With the 
exception of a couple of tables summarizing labour income and returns per hour 
of labour, the present bulletin is descriptive of farm costs and returns for 1937. 
It is prepared and written by Paul S. Williamson of Cornell University. 

In 1937 the average labour income for the 82 farms was $365 compared 
with $688 for the twenty-four year period 1914 to 1937. The most profitable 
year during the period was 1936 when the average labour income was $2,114 
while the figures for 1925 and 1916 to 1919 inclusive were nearly as high. 
The extreme low points were reached during 1931 and 1932, with average 
labour incomes of minus $1,695 and minus $1,464, respectively. 


Labour.—During 1937 a total of 904,824 hours of farm work was done on 
the 82 farms at an average cost of 31 cents an hour. The cost on the medium 
sized farms as a group was one cent above this average and that on the smaller 
sized farms, one cent below average. 


Horses and Tractors. On the 82 farms, both horses and tractors were 
used on 58 farms, tractors only on 8 farms, and horses only on 16 farms. On 
13 farms, two tractors were used and one farm provided work for three. The 
cost of an hour of horse work depends largely upon the hours worked during 
the year. The one-third of the farms working their horses the least found the 
average cost to be 25 cents per hour, or ten cents more than those who worked 
horses the most. Horses worked an average of 716 hours annually per horse, 
ranging from 266 to 1,541. The cost per hour was 18:6 cents and ranged from 
6 to 55 cents. 

Accounts were kept of 80 tractors; they were used an average of 436 hours 
during the year, making the average cost 51 cents per hour. The average cost 
of maintaining a tractor for a year was $221, fuel absorbing one-third of this 
and interest and depreciation another third. As with horses, the most important 
factors affecting cost per hour of tractors is the number of hours of use. One 
co-operator who used his 110-20 tractor (the most popular type) 1,082 hours had 
a cost per hour of 25 cents, while the cost per hour on a smaller tractor used for 
only 31 hours was 97 cents. 


Motor Trucks.—Motor trucks were used on 66 of the 82 farms. Two 
trucks were used on 15 farms and three trucks on one farm. Accounts were 
kept of 78 trucks. The lowest cost was $80 for a 14 ton truck used only 626 
miles during the year, while the highest cost was for a truck of similar tonnage 
driven 17,000 miles. Cost per mile of trucks driven 5,000 miles or more was 
4-9 cents, as compared with 6-7 cents for trucks driven less than 5,000 miles. 


Live Stock.—Dairy cows were a major enterprise on more than two-thirds 
of the cost-account farms. The largest herd was 74 cows and the smallest 8 
cows, while more than half of the 82 farms had between 15 and 30 cows. 
Feed requirements averaged 7-5 tons per cow; 1-2 tons of grain, 2-4 tons of 
hay, and 3:9 tons of silage. Feed represents about one-half of the cost of 
producing milk and labour about one-fifth. Labour was used most efficiently 
on the larger dairy farms and averaged 23 minutes daily per cow. About one- 
third of the co-operators had comparatively large dairy farms and on these the 
hours spent per cow averaged 132 annually as contrasted with 166 hours on the 
small farms. The saving in time was due partly to the use of milking machines 
and other labour-saving apparatus commonly found on large farms. Milk pro- 
duction, which was about 50 per cent above the state average, averaged 8,205 
pounds per cow and ranged from 5,100 to 11,600 pounds per cow. The average 
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test was 3-66 per cent butter fat, making an average production of 300 pounds 
of fat per cow. 


Poultry.—About 2,100 chicks were started on the average on the 46 farms 
raising pullets and about one-half of the farms had from 50 to 2,000. From 
the time they were put in the brooder until they died, were sold or were trans- 
ferred to the laying flock, it required 1,177 pounds of feed for each flock of 
100 chicks. Labour requirements averaged 24 hours per 100 chicks. The 
average mortality was 26-2 per cent and ranged from 6 per cent to 57 per cent. 


Hens averaged 720 birds per farm and over half of the 82 farmers had 
commercial flocks ranging in number from 118 to 2,829. Feed costs during 
the year were $2 per bird, the average consumption being 86 pounds of feed, 
or 6-9 pounds per dozen eggs produced. About one-half of the feed was in 
the form of mash and one-half was grain. _Labour costs were one-sixth of 
the total average annual cost of $3.65 per bird. Allowing a credit for manure 
the cost of production of a dozen eggs was 29 cents. An average of 1-9 hours 
per bird was spent in feeding, cleaning, gathering and packing eggs, and other- 
wise caring for the poultry flock, and the range was from 0-7 to 3-8 hours. 
Small flocks used 20 per cent more labour per 100 birds than did large flocks. 

Mortality ranged from 4 to 61 per cent and tended to be somewhat higher 
in the large flocks. The average mortality was 30 per cent. Disease control 
is one of the major problems confronting poultrymen. Egg production which 
was the same in both large and small flocks, averaged 124 dozen eggs per hen 
with a range of from 95 to 210 eggs. 


The demand for agricultural products in the United States is expected to 
be somewhat more favourable in 1939 than in 1938 according to the Agricul- 
tural Outlook published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D.C. It is expected that there will be considerable improvement in domestic 
conditions but foreign prospects are not so favourable. The improvement, how- 
ever, will probably not be so pronounced as in some recovery periods because 
of large actual and prospective supplies of certain farm products. 


The pig crop in the United States in 1938 is about 12 per cent higher than 
in 1937. It is expected that there will be a further increase in the number of 
hogs raised in 1939. A limiting factor in the increase in the pig crop next year 
is the short corn crop in Nebraska, Kansas and South Dakota. 


The Marketing Service and the Experimental Farm Service of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture will co-operate in making an economic survey of the 
cattle ranching industry in Western Canada. The study is planned as a three- 
year project and will be commenced immediately. 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN PRICES OF SOME AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Ian McArtuur 


The price of farm products is governed largely by the supply of and demand 
for particular commodities at any given time. While demand may remain 
relatively stable over a period of time, the supply which comes on the market 
is usually subject to wide fluctuations throughout the course of a year. One of 
the most important factors governing the flow of farm commodities to the 
market is weather conditions. The regular changes which take place between 
the seasons of the year are reflected in agricultural marketings. In the spring 
of the year the change from winter to summer conditions has a marked effect 
on the production of dairy products and eggs. Similarly the spring and fall 
farrowing of sows leads to heavier runs on the market six months later. In 
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the case of field crops, the harvest in the fall causes pressure on the markets at 
that time. 

The seasonal movements of individual agricultural products are not all 
similar, but by analysing the price movements of individual commodities over 
a period of years it is possible to determine what appears to be the normal 
seasonal variations in price resultant from variations in marketings. While a 
number of agricultural prices have been studied in this manner and the results 
published, no recent work appears to have been published on the seasonal move- 
ment in the price of eggs, butter, potatoes and apples. These commodities will 
be dealt with in this article. 

E'ggs.—The price of fresh eggs varies widely over the course of a year, but 
movement of prices tends to follow a similar pattern from year to year. Egg 
prices tend to reach a peak in the month of November and after a slight decline 
in December fall more rapidly in January. In February the colder weather 
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gradual rise in these months 
which continues until the high 
in November. The rate of rise 
is much more rapid in September 
and October when the older hens 
are slackening in their produc- 
tion and the new pullets are just 
commencing production. It is 
Figure 1—Index of Seasonal Variation of the Price of interest to note that in Can- 
of Fresh Eggs, Toronto 1926-1935. ada the peak in egg prices came 
in January and February some years ago, but increased use of hatchery chicks 
and better feeding methods have brought birds into production several weeks 
earlier. Also the spread between the high and low points of the year have been 
narrowed considerably in the past ten years. 
Butter.—The price of creamery butter over the course of a year also shows 
a decided variation. Price tends to be high during the winter months of January, 
February, March and April, with the actual peak coming in March. From April 
to May, however, there is a very steep decline in butter prices resulting from 
greatly increased supplies when 
the cows are moved from winter 
quarters to grass. This decline =? 
continues to the low point in 
June after which a gradual in- 
crease takes place until the end 
of the year. The price of all 
dairy products depends on the 
total milk flow, whether used for 
fluid milk, creamery production, 
cheese production or manufac- | 
tured milk products. The spring 
decline in butter prices is ac- 
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portion of the surplus of fluid 
milk which occurs at this time 
of the year. 
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Figure 2.—Index of Seasonal Variation of the Price 
of Creamery Butter No. 1 Prints, Toronto 1926-1935. 
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Petatoes.—While the late potato crop is harvested at one season of the year, 
generally October, the price of potatoes over the succeeding seven months 
appears to follow a fairly well defined pattern, depending on the size of the crop 
harvested. The difference in the movement as between years of high and low 
potato production is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that in 
years of heavy production the 
market is immediately subject- 
ed to pressure by supplies 
placed on the market by farm- 
ers anxious to sell their crop 
at any price, while in years 
of relatively low production, 
farmers anticipating higher 
prices, withhold supplies from 
the market until prices rise to 
a point satisfactory to them. 
Because of this difference in 
ane Pie or eee i ne alpen jes a the movement of potato prices 
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eH alatvely ieee pag small Crop, 1930-1938. : ieee aa fei oN 
late two separate seasonal trends for potato prices. It will be noted that in the 
case of a small crop, prices rise rapidly from October to November and continue 
to rise until a first peak is reached in January. There is then a tendency for 
prices to decline somewhat in February and March, but to rise during April to 
a second peak in May. This later rise is probably influenced by the demand 
for seed at that time. In the case of a large crop, prices appear to be discounted 
early in the season. There is a gradual decline until December, followed by a 
slight rising tendency lasting until March, which is again followed by falling 
prices until the end of the marketing season in May. During the period from 
May to October the Canadian market is supplied by either imported potatoes 
or early varieties produced in Canada. 
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Apples.—The Canadian apple crop is marketed during the winter months 
with the main marketing season running from September to the following 
March. As in the case of potatoes, the seasonal movement of the farm price 
of apples changes with the relative size of the individual crops. While in all 
years there has been a general 
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time prices average approxim- 
ately 150 per cent of the Sep- 
tember price. In years of above 
average production the rise is 
not as rapid and does not be-" " amayen 4—Sensonal Trenda in Ontaris Farm Price of 
come evident until November. Apples Showing the Difference in Years of Above 
The March prices averaged and Below Average Crop, 1930-1938. 

135-6 per cent of the September price in these years. The September price 
averaged 19 cents a bushel, or 26 per cent higher for the years of below average 
production. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


CONSUMERS AND THE MARKET —Reid, Margaret Gilpin. New York, F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1938, 584 pages. Study outline, bibliography, questions and index, pages 551-584. 


“Consumers and the Market” is an analysis of the market from the 
point of view of the consumer. The characteristics of a market which shall 
satisfy consumers’ needs are stated; the present market is criticized as to how 
far it possesses these characteristics, and recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the market are made. 

As the book is an outgrowth of a course of lectures to students, it is well 
organized and the problems and arguments are clearly stated. An excellent 
outline and questions for study are given. The logical presentation, simplicity 
of expression, and unbiased point of view make it a very good basis of study 
for adult consumers who have not necessarily had much academic training In 
marketing problems. Since American and Canadian standards of living and 
marketing organizations are very similar, the discussion of the American market 
applies with almost equal force to Canada. Although considerable space is 
devoted to American laws affecting financing, standardization, and commerce, it 
is primarily for the purpose of evaluating the acts, and the Canadian reader 
may well be interested in such criticism. A knowledge of Canadian legislation 
relating to consumers is also shown. 


In the approach to the problem, the fundamental fact that effective demand 
depends upon income is noted, and classifications of American families accord- 
ing to income are given. The problems of efficient buying which face the 
consumer are considered. The criteria of a good market are stated to be, the 
provision of commodities, variety of choice, protection from the sale of harm- 
ful products, information about the availability of products and their relative 
merits, absence of pressure to buy, optional services, efficiency and lack of 
waste, and fair prices. 

In Part II, market organization and functions are discussed. Present 
markets are characterized by a great deal of freedom of enterprise, a great 
deal of combination among competing groups, the profit motive of the seller, 
and regulation by the state. The functions of the market which are said to be 
exchange, giving of information, supply of goods, and the activities necessary 
in connection with these, are evaluated. The channels of distribution are 
described and the question of too many middlemen is discussed, as well as 
inefficiency and waste in other parts of the distributing system. 


The subject of Part III is concerned with retailing. The relative efficiency 
of large and small scale retailers is discussed and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of, and the trends in different types of retailing, such as house-to- 
house selling, public, roadside and super markets, the general store, mail order 
and department stores. 

Two chapters are devoted to the consideration of chain stores. It is found 
that chain stores benefit the consumer since their large scale organization 
enables them to lower prices for some commodities. The author feels, how- 
ever, that there has been insufficient research to justify conclusive statements 
regarding price comparisons between chain and independent stores. The chapter 
dealing with social policy and the chain stores discusses the alleged destruc- 
tion of commodity values and unethical practices by chains, the danger of their 


becoming monopolies, and the reasons for and results of anti-chain legislation 
and taxes. 


Consumer co-operatives are also discussed as to their power to increase 
the efficiency of the market, co-operative principles, their history in Europe and 
the United States, recent development and future in the United States, the 


place of consumer co-operatives in the economic system, and the requirements 
for their development. 
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Part IV deals with costs and services in marketing. Although marketing 
costs have increased greatly in recent decades, it is pointed out that the con- 
sumer must not condemn them as too high unless the functions performed in 
making goods available are inefficiently performed, unnecessary, or, as In some 
cases, altogether lacking. The cost of certain retailing services which are 
demanded by some consumers’ is investigated. 

Credit. for consumers is thoroughly discussed in its various phases; the 
cost to the seller, the advantages of instalment buying, types of finance com- 
pany, agreements, charges for credit, credit regulations and credit unions. 

Salesmanship and advertising are appraised in Part V, and are found to be 
merely a means to greater profit with little of the educational value which is 
claimed for them. Advertising is in general costly and wasteful. Various 
methods are suggested for controlling advertising with a view to eliminating 
fraud and the sale of harmful goods, reducing nuisances and lessening waste. 

Part VI deals with the necessity of standardization of products so that the 
consumer may recognize quality and determine what products fulfil his require- 
ments. The public cannot rely upon price as an index of quality, brands often 
do not guarantee quality, and retailers and salespeople are not adequately 
informed. Informative labelling and standardization are strongly recommended 
The consumers’ problem in recognizing quality is also considered. 

In Part VII, the important question of price is discussed. Real and 
unwarranted reasons for price differences are stated. The effect of competition 
and the lack of it upon price setting by retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
is shown. The case for and against retail price maintenance is given. 

The improvements in the market which are urged as a result of the investi- 
gation involve no radical changes, but are to be attained by adjustments of 
the present methods of marketing. Recommendations to be implemented by the 
state are, compulsory informative labelling and standardization, more stringent 
legal restrictions upon fraudulent advertising and sale of harmful productss 
regulation of the credit system so that the debtor may be aware of the interest 
and other charges he pays, checking of monopolies and agreements preventing 
free competition, and the dissemination of knowledge as to conditions affecting 
the market. The author stresses the importance of research undertaken publicly 
or privately in the interests of consumers. Finally, education of the consumer 
is imperative so that he may choose his goods and his market wisely, and 
consciously co-operate in making the market most efficient. 


The Farm Economics Branch of the Department of Agriculture for Scot- 
land reports that most of the farmer’s costs in Scotland and also his returns 
rose in 1937 compared with 1936. Rents apparently changed little. Rents 
are commonly supposed to be one of the farmer’s expenditures which change 
slowly because of the prevalence of long leases in Scotland. This tendency has 
not been so marked in recent years, for the system of tacit re-location or lease 
of one or two years has become more widely used, possibly because of the 
insecurity of the farmer’s position since 1932. The commonest length of leases 
based upon an analysis of 820 holdings were for periods of between 10 and 12 
years and 691 holdings come within this group. 


The following bulletins are now available on request to the Publicity and 
Extension Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa:— 
Physical and Economic Factors Related to Land Use Classification in 
Southwestern Central Saskatchewan. Bulletin No. 609. 

An Roonpe Study of Land Utilization in Southern Alberta. Bulletin 
o. 610. 

Cost mu Returns in Apple Production, Rouville County, Quebec. Bulletin 
0. 624. : 


Orrawa: Printed by J. O. Patenaune, I.8.0., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1938. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 


International Trade Conditions 1938.—The decline in the volume of 
world trade, which became apparent in the fall of 1987, continued during the 
first six months of 1938. This resulted in an accumulation of world stocks of 
foodstuffs and raw materials and an accompanying decline in the wholesale prices 
of primary products. Further, it tended to stimulate in many countries the use 
of quotas, exchange controls and clearing agreements—methods restrictive to 
world trade, which had shown some signs of being at least partially relaxed 
during 1937. Some improvement developed in the second half of the year and 
the decline in world prices appeared to have been checked. At the close of the 
year a further hindrance to world trade was caused by unsettled international 
exchange rates. The lower prices of foodstuffs and raw materials, in relation to 
manufactured goods, was another factor which increased the difficulties of inter- 
national trading during 1938. 


United States.—The decline in industrial activity which marked the last 
quarter of 1937, was halted during the summer of 1938 and continued improve- 
ment was made throughout the rest of the year. There was also a marked pickup 
in building activity. As was mentioned in the previous issue of The Economic 
Annalist the rise in industrial production has been more or less restricted to 
automobiles, textiles, and other consumer goods, and materials used in their 
manufacture. The general improvement has not yet been reflected in any large 
expansion in the demand for other capital goods and it is not considered that 
any great stimulus to general business conditions from this source may be expected 
until well into the present year. It would appear that inventories for the manu- 
facture of consumer goods have been fairly well built up from the low levels 
reaching during the recession, and with no great inducement for forward buying 
there may be a temporary halt in industrial activity. The general outlook how- 
ever would appear to be for some additional improvement in consumer purchasing 
power and demand for farm products in the near future, followed by a period of 
relative stability. 


United Kingdom.—Business activity declined in the United Kingdom 
during the first half of 1938 and the contraction in demand from the United States 
for British exports had an adverse effect upon some export industries. Some 
sions of recovery were indicated in the late summer and The Economist index 
of business activity for November reached 104—the level at the end of 1935. 
Despite seasonal forces, exports rose slightly in November, and the eleven-month 
total was £432 million compared with £488 million for the corresponding period 
of 1937. 

In December a credit scheme was announced to assist British overseas trade. 
A fund of from £50 million to £85 million has been provided in credit guarantees, 
£10 million of which may be used for the purpose of guaranteeing political loans. 
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ANNUAL AND MontHiy INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION CoMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 














Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal Physical | Industrial} Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products i pro- Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) duction holdings 
1913.. 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 UNIDOS AU) AOIPM Bae eye A Koei a c(t 
1914.. 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 See a ens oer dN bet os asd ec caca taller tetas | eee tenements 
1915. 70-4 TA fot 76-9 79-2 8 Re 2 Tea On ack iglesia aime Ami a et eiigatete 
1916.. 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 of AAU Bie See cM alcereg ee Ws Lome a amerems 
1917.. 114-3 130-0 134-3 YOO ee <BR em cub 2 | dancureer pabctet cba kptetet tie patel Oem manne 
1918. 127-4 132-9 132-0 WY Realy de | pa Phy 487 fr Gi S| aN WEES eo Ute Ghar meal stator oloakal I oe oleie cle 
1919.. 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 65-5 47-1 
1920.. 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 69-9 94-2 
1921. 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 60-4 86-4 
1922.. 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 76-9 82-8 
1923.. 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 83-8 87-6 
1924.. 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 82-4 114-9 
1925.. 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 89-7 108-6 
1926.. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 105-6 110-0 
1928. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 117-8 112-8 
1929. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 127-4 109-6 
1930. 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 108-0 128-4 
1931.. 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 90-4 125-7 
1932.. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 74-0 120-1 
1933.. 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 76-8 115-4 
1934.. 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 93-6 114-2 
1935. 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 103-3 128-4 
1936. 74-6 69-4 65-8 75:3 114-4 141-3 
193753 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 120-8 157-3 
1938.. 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 114-6 144-5 
1937 
Dec 82-7 84-2 83-9 84-€ 125-2 138-9 
1938 
mS ae 83-8 86-3 88-8 82-2 113-5 135-1 
Feb. 83-6 85-1 87-5 81-1 107-4 137-2 
Mar.. 83-1 83-0 83-8 81-7 110-2 133-4 
April. 82-3 82-5 83-2 81-2 114-2 131-9 
May.. 80-3 77:3 74-6 81-8 112-5 157-8 
June 80-1 76:6 74-3 80-5 109-3 188-3 
July 78-6 71-5 65-9 80-8 109-8 142-7 
Aug 76-0 64-2 54-9 79-7 110-8 139-2 
Sept 74°5 62-4 51-2 81-1 120-7 135-1 
Oct 74-1 63-8 53°6 81-0 121-1 138-8 
Nov 73°5 64-9 54-6 82-1 128-3 148-3 
Dec 73°3 64-6 53-8 82-8 118-1 146-7 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. az: 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937-39. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1939. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1938, subject to revision. 


Canada.—The closing months of the year showed a definite improvement in 
economic conditions. Industrial production indexes rose for all the main classi- 
fication groups, and although the physical volume of business index averaged 
about 8 per cent less than in 1937, the outlook was appreciably brightened by 
the recovery of the last four months of 1938. The decline in commodity prices 
however, has persisted since July 1937 and certain primary producers, and 
particularly the agricultural producers are at a disadvantage owing to the differ- 
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ences in wholesale prices between commodity groups. Since early in September 
the decline in wholesale prices has been practically halted and fluctuations in 
the general average since that date have been of less significance. 


In general, world trade is hampered at the present time by international 
political difficulties and improvement is conditional upon what the future may 
bring by way of settlement. A more definite guarantee of international security 
seems to be a prerequisite to any lasting improvement in world conditions. 


Canadian wholesale commodity prices were comparatively stable during 
both November and December and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
moved within narrow limits. The index of prices of Canadian farm products 
made some advance over the October index, animal products holding their gain 
better than field products. 


The changed wheat supply situation has brought drastic declines in wheat 
prices as compared with those of a year ago. The total Canadian crop is placed 
at 348,000,000 bushels, a large increase over the 1937 figure of 182,410,000 
bushels. Conditions in the grain areas of Argentina showed improvement during 
December and the wheat crop of that country is officially estimated at 316 
million bushels. During November the price of No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash 
wheat at Fort William averaged 59-0 cents a bushel and the average price for 
December was 60-6 cents a bushel. The 1937 November average price was 
134-6 cents a bushel, and the December figure 137-4 cents a bushel. 


Live stock prices were generally higher during November and further 
advances were made in December. Hog prices eased somewhat during mid- 
November, but higher British bacon prices during December stimulated demand 
for Canadian hogs and steadily rising prices netted gain of from 62 cents at 
Winnipeg to $1.62 per cwt. in Toronto. Egg and butter prices averaged some- 
what lower in December. 


Business activity during December did not continue on such a high level 
as during November and the index of physical volume declined nearly 8 points 
to 115-6. The decline extended to almost all classes of industry, though the 
textile group recorded an advance and the forestry industry nearly maintained 
the level reached in November. The seasonal decline in the construction industry 
was less than usual and the adjusted index of trade employment advanced 
from 132-5 to 137-0. 


The Cost of Living Index declined fractionally during November and 
December. 


LAND UTILIZATION RESEARCH IN ALBERTA 
W. D. Porter 


Classifications of the earth’s crust and surface, based upon the mineral 
bearing qualities of the parent rock, the type of soil, and so forth, have been 
carried on for many years and for many purposes. These classifications may be 
divided broadly as to objectives into two groups; those dealing with non- 
agricultural pursuits such as geological surveys and the like, and those projects 
associated with the description of agricultural resources. Into the former group 
fall such enterprises as the location and classification of areas of mineral wealth 
and the search for new scenic or health resort areas. Within the field of agri- 
cultural classification fall such projects as the soils surveys, surveys to deter- 
mine the extent of irrigable lands, and land utilization surveys. The last have 
as their general objective the provision of a fund of knowledge which may be of 
assistance in determining what agricultural practices are likely to be most 
efficient in providing “maximum” satisfaction for an “optimum” population 
within any particular area. 

71674—14 
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In earlier times such classifications were wont to be met pretty much by the 
trial and error method. Just as the gold seeker of early days had little more 
than his pick and shovel, along with his native intuition, to guide him in his 
search for gold-bearing ore, so the settlement of new agricultural lands proceeded 
in an uncontrolled, hit-or-miss fashion—ultimately bringing loss to the nation 
as well as to the individuals involved. 

To-day, the modern gold-seeker has the use of delicate scientific devices, 
which, along with the aeroplane, make it possible for him to speed up greatly 
the discovery and classification of existing ore beds. He is in a position to make 
a controlled, fact-finding survey. In accordance with advances in such fields 
as geology and mineralogy, the attempt is now being made to introduce controlled 
techniques of a more or less parallel nature into the classification of agricultural 
lands. Progress has been rather slow but recent wide-spread drought and the 
consequent hardship endured by the people, has focussed attention on the great 
need for the provision of a more reliable guide to land use than has previously 
been available. 





Alberta Surveys.—In the past four years land utilization surveys have 
been carried on in Alberta and Saskatchewan under the direction of the 
Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
In Alberta the surveys of the last three years have been confined to the Special 
Municipal Areas,2 and in these surveys major emphasis has been placed upon 
land classification. It is expected the final classification, on a quarter section 
basis, of the approximately eight million acres within the six areas, will be 
finished early in the summer of 1939. 


The Technique of Land Classification.—The technique of classification 
developed in these surveys may be divided broadly into three steps. 

The first step consists in the calculation of a productivity rating for each 
quarter section in terms of the number of bushels of marketable wheat which on 
the average, each quarter may be expected to produce from year to year. This 
rating is based primarily, upon the physical factors of cultivable acreage? and 
long term (1921-36) average wheat yields,+ these yields being tabulated on a 
basis of soil type.® In arriving at the final rating a deduction of 14 bushels 
per acre, to allow for seed and waste, is made from the sixteen year gross 
average yield. 

The use of historical data as a basis of classification necessarily involves 
the assumption that subsequent years will bring forth yields comparable to 
those obtained in the past. This in turn requires similar assumptions with 
regard to such factors as climatic conditions, soil fertility and the advancement 
of technical and scientific agricultural knowledge. 

The second stage in the technique is the transition from a purely physical 
classification to one which takes into account financial and economic considera- 
tions, along with the physical elements, and at the same time permits the 
establishment of more or less distinct land classes. This transition is accom- 
plished by the selection of certain class limits within the entire range of the 
net revenue which may be derived from the use of parcels of land of varying 





1The Universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan have co-operated in the carrying out of 
these studies. Funds have been supplied largely under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. 

2These six Special Areas are consolidations of smaller Municipal units and were set up by 
the provincial government for administrative convenience in that part of Southern Alberta 
most seriously stricken by drought. These six special areas are known as the Tilley East, 
Peet Creek, Neutral Hills, Berry Creek, Sullivan Lake and Bow West Special Municipal 

reas. 

3Data obtained from aerial photographs. It was estimated that 45 per cent of the total 
cultivable acreage per quarter would be seeded annually to wheat, this percentage estimate 
being derived from Dominion Census data. 

For a discussion of the method of collection, sources and nature of the wheat yield data- 
used in these surveys the reader is referred to an article entitled “A Study of Wheat Yields 
in South Central Saskatchewan” by G. C. Elliott in The Economic Annalist for June, 1938. 

5Data obtained from soil surveys. 
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productive capacity. The determination of the actual net income groups used 
in describing various land classes involves the use of certain assumptions and 
data regarding standards of living, costs, prices, and the like. 


Net income is defined as the balance of receipts over certain essential 
expenses of production; namely, cash operating expenses and depreciation on 
buildings and equipment. It represents the cash revenue available for family 
living where no payment is made for interest on capital, including borrowed 
capital, invested by the farmer in his farm and equipment. It is exclusive of 
real income obtained from the farm in the form of house rent and farm produce 
consumed by the farm family. In deriving a classification in terms of net 
income, a budget is constructed for a wheat farm of representative size in order 
to determine the effect on net income of the use of parcels of land of varying 
productivity. In this budget allowances are made for the prices of farm 
products sold—receipts; for the quantities and prices of goods and services 
required for production—expenses, and for receipts from outside sources. 


Having established this budget of probable receipts and expenses it is 
necessary to set up the various ranges of net income which are used in determ- 
ining the land classes. The critical point in the classification occurs when a 
level of net income is reached at which the operator is just in doubt as to 
whether or not it will be “profitable” for him to continue operating his farm. 
This critical point may be termed the “margin,” and, assuming the operator to 
have full knowledge of alternative opportunities, he would give up operating 
his present unit as soon as his net income fell below this point. In the Alberta 
study this critical point or margin was set at a net income of $585 for a three 
quarter section farm of 480 acres, this figure being equivalent to a hired man’s 
average annual wage over the period 1931-35. On a quarter unit basis this 
figure would be $195 per quarter section. Making allowance for receipts from 
all other sources it was calculated that the sale of 375 bushels of wheat per 
quarter section (at the estimated long-term average price) would be needed to 
produce this revenue. Any parcels falling below this level of productivity were 
termed non-arable or Class I land. Allowing a fairly wide range of net income 
to each (the limits of these ranges being determined by estimates of certain 
standards of living) three further land classes were set up. Table I indicates 
the statistical bases for these classes. 


TABLE I.—STATISTICAL BASES FOR LAND CLASSIFICATIONS 








Estimated | Productivity 





net income in bushels ° 
Land Class per quarter per quarter Suitable for 
section section 
$ bush. 
Class.) il—-Nonarable: yuan bie ie es Oeil on eeu, 0-195 0-374 | Grazing. 
Cass hl MATOIAL NE pup totas Saas sie seieiecis stab seid ste 196-278 375-517 | Grazing and wheat. 
Class Lil Pair whenh Land vane auld til v Sie leek e ae dn ak 279-515 518-795 | Wheat. 
Glass LV—Good wheat lane peice kG ete i's blest os 516-689 796-999 | Wheat. 





A quarter section=160 acres, 


The principal elements of estimate involved in this procedure are:— 


i Size of farm—a check of the data available showed that a three quarter 
section farm was reasonably representative of the wheat farming units in 
these areas. 

ii Yield data and wheat prices—the 1921-36 average was used for these 
data. 

iii Costs of goods and services used in production were also based on a 
1921-36 average of such costs. 
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iv Quantities of goods and services were determined from survey data of 
farm expenses. 

v Probable sales of farm products other than wheat. ‘These were estimated 
from survey data relating to crop acreages, number of live stock and 
such factors, due provision being made for seed and feed. 

The use of these estimates necessitates certain obvious assumptions regarding 

future trends in farm practices, yields, prices, ete. 

The final step consists in a thorough parcel-by-parcel field check of this 
tentative classification. Here such factors as soil drifting, stoniness, and abandon- 
ment can be given due weight. The usual difficulties with regard to the main- 
tenance of uniformity of judgments among enumerators arise at this stage. 
These disparities in judgment must be minimized by constant checking and 
rechecking if the final result is to have a uniform basis. 

To supplement the classification, supporting evidence is compiled from 
various sources. Tax arrears and delinquencies are tabulated; relief data are 
analysed; data on ownership, assessment and tenure are coded and mapped. In 
addition a rather lengthy schedule is obtained from each farm operator and at 
the same time all farm buildings are graded and mapped. This supplementary 
data is useful in interpreting and verifying the land classification as well as in 
supplying valuable information concerning the economic relationships existing 
between size of unit, tenure, net income, assets and liabilities, etc. 


Applications.—Bearing in mind the assumptions upon which the classifica- 
tion is built it is felt that the technique as at present established may provide a 
useful gauge for certain purposes. The different land classes ordinarily fall into 
fairly well defined local areas. The knowledge of the differences between these 
local areas may prove useful to the administrators and to others in such respects 
as the following:— 

(a) The equalization of assessments for taxation purposes as between 

different areas and to a certain extent within particular areas. 

(b) The definition of the limits of non-arable land may provide assistance 
in determining the location of community pastures, game preserves, 
and similar areas. 

(c) Areas may be detected in which the population is obviously not adjusted 
to productive capacity. This knowledge should prove useful in the 
formulation of rehabilitation policies. 

(d) Classification of lands over a wide territory should be of assistance 
to farm appraisers in determining the levels of basic valuations and 
debt carrying capacities in different areas. 

(e) The supplementary data provide a fund of knowledge from which much 
assistance may be derived in determining the most satisfactory type 
and size of farm and the like for any particular problem area. 

The above list is by no means exhaustive. It serves merely to indicate 

some of the possibilities latent in land utilization studies. 


Further Aspects of the Problem.—While a straightforward land classifica- 
tion is possessed of many advantages it does not go very deeply into the solution 
of problems involving individual units within a particular land class. Once land 
classification is completed the problem becomes one of farm and community 
organization. The question “What is the optimum size of farm or of community 
‘or each land class or combination of land classes?”? must remain in the fore- 
ground. If fairly detailed schedules have been taken from farm operators at 
the time of the field check, it is likely that much information may be brought 
to bear directly on the more intensified problem of organization within any 
particular land class or combination of land classes which may be considered as 
a “problem area.” This will be particularly true if the enumeration and classi- 
fication have been made, from the standpoint of crop and live stock production, 
in an average or normal year. 
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Careful analysis of receipts and expenses, assets and liabilities, inventories 
of live stock, machinery and supplies, financial progress since commencement 
of operation, on a basis of size of farm or of net worth at start, may point 
towards the most successful type and size of enterprise. 

Along with any information available from the survey itself, further data 
must be secured to assist in determining the possibilities of any or all of the 
necessary social services being supplied on a sound financial basis. It should 
be possible to ascertain for any service, the approximate size of area and 
minimum population required to make it an efficient and successful venture. 
With regard to the human resources required for any area or community, certain 
sociological analyses of the age and sex composition and aptitudes of the 
population must be made. 

While it may often be found necessary to adjust the size of units within a 
designated “area,” and at the same time move out or bring in settlers, 1t may 
also be found necessary, during the process of adjusting the population of the 
“area” to the maximum which can be supported therein at an adequate standard 
of living, to realign the boundaries of the area to conform to the requirements 
of any or all the required social services. This mutual process of adjustment 
should finally provide a certain measure of stability within the area. However, , 
it must be kept in mind that any organization once set up does not remain 
static. It may be found impossible to plan for more than one generation ahead. 
Dynamic factors such as changes in the age distribution of the population and 
possible changes in the methods of production must all be given consideration 
by the research worker and administrators concerned. The whole process of 
adjustment can be carried out efficiently only by the closest co-operation among 
all intersted groups. 


SOME ASPECTS OF LAND SETTLEMENT IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1936-37 


A. GosseLiIn AND G. P. BoucHER 


A previous article on land settlement in Northwestern Quebec appeared in 
the issue of The Economic Annalist for December, 1938. It dealt mostly with 
the means of subsistence of the settler in the first years of his establishment and 
his main sources of income in later years. The present article will discuss the 
expense side of the settler’s business. 

Due to an almost complete lack of marketing organization and poor trans- 
portation facilities at the time the areas under study were opened to colonization, 
settlers had to pay relatively high prices for the things they had to buy. More- 
over, they had to buy more than a farmer who has been established for some 
considerable time finds necessary. For, some years must elapse before a settler 
on new land can develop his farm to the pitch where it will supply him with his 
entire requirements of feed for his live stock and seed for his crops. During 
this early period too, he has often to buy much of the food needed for the house- 
hold; food which in later years the farm will supply, milk, butter, eggs, meat, 
poultry, and vegetables. 


Cost of Transportation.—The first expenditures incurred by the settler 
were naturally those of transportation from his previous farm or city home to 
the farm he proposed settling on. Frequently a married man would have, apart 
from his family, a considerable amount of furniture and other household effects 
to transport. Again, a settler who was also a farmer would of course wish to 
ship his farm machinery and implements to his prospective farm in these newly 
colonized areas. 

It has been possible to obtain accurate figures of these costs of transportation 
for the newer colonies only. There are quite wide variations between the trans- 
portation costs incurred by settlers going to the different areas. Two reasons 
account for this: firstly, the longer rail haul to the local station nearest to the 
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particular colony, and secondly, the variations in distance between the local 
railway station and the colony. While some colonies are comparatively close to 
a railway station, others are a considerable distance away. For the colony of 
Roquemaure the average cost of transportation per farm was $47 while for the 
two colonies of Montbeillard and Moffette it was $118 and $120, respectively. 
The average cost for the five colonies for which figures are available was $88 
per farm. 


Taste 1.—Cost of TRANSPORTATION TO COLONIZATION DISTRICTS OF THE SETTLER, His Famity, HovusEHOLD 
Goops AND FarM MacHINERY, ON 142 Farms IN Certain CoLonizATION DISTRICTS OF NortTH- 
WESTERN QUEBEC 








_—— a tat I 


Number Average 
Locality of cost per 
records settler 
ORS UO DIMES EEG dd MEL RUS 2 UI RO QS ot! Ava kb ies BOLE tee 
$ 

EBA TOLEDO lei ere te de ate Linh are tle Call spts hela eats telat Oe a bpbas ten tristny ies re SNe NCES ee aa 43 90 
oo eal Ye) Chee CRE UR Ac RRS RR DOS RSE eR Orie AA Pe AR oe BR gE G o toe rs Me Ley SER 29 74 
PROC USIIATTE et Wile SADIE IN aR RS SSS DUE SVN Ae eta ar aes as heey 25 47 
MM Ont DeLAPG uo sekic boo ea ib ataae Ud wl elnn Mie dicralg glctenetete tile ond euia RTaua ete Uda slee beleds 35 118 
Moire tte de Ue te ea ee | A CS = PRI eT MUU A 0 8S emu Kat Se Ueeemaneve aie eM ka 10 120 
Totals atic, 8 VOLAGSs yaaa 6 ose tae ted lel au elaine eae Glade Wore iene icthteone eau aya 142 88 


Ren CeO MOT G Je TMT AUEUNS Bey NeSVoLA GRAY aM) RULE ALE UCU RIG Oe Wy Dueps yet OIG ERA NR AN Le SEY cS DS 


These figures on costs of transportation represent what the settlers actually 
had to pay. In some cases, free railway tickets were given to the settlers by the 
Quebec Government or special rates were granted by the railway companies. If 
such special rates had not been available to the settlers, the costs of transporta- 
tion would certainly have been much higher. 


Price Paid for Farms.—In the Abitibi and Temiscamingue counties the 
townships are usually 10 miles square and they are divided into lots of about 
100 acres. Up to 1930, the Quebec Government sold the lots at 60 cents an acre. 
Since then, the price has been reduced to 30 cents. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE PRIcE Parp For FARMS, ON 196 FaRMS IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION DISTRICTS OF NortTH- 
WESTERN QUEBEC 


dak eld call opm en RSET eve TRE = ree NO mY REN Nn TT TT Tan nT 














Number Price Price 

Locality of per per 

records farm acre 

$ $ ©6 ets 
New Colonies— 

SEAS OTCEUCO. | ete etr cid eh ee Cabo teab eta kero fs is dh cdicun alicttaake ae een fee Man 43 57 0 47 
CEs PETS i LN CV y's PO ieee BG Pc Soni es 29 147 1 09 
Rogtemaure ss Wis Feya pa ie Area aren s ieee ety oO aligre aeateeeedeys ecle 25 52 0 50 
I oronevcs tl Chee Wea nam ZHen LOTMA ULNA ie Sioton AM Serge elias blo gerae 35 Biff 0 33 
Moreton say ie ee ee aU ERO) 8 Sve Ae Ara Yb arc Mee TE te ene cate 10 61 0 51 
Total and: AVOTARCS hoe auivade bh vie mika | bial ciel aleneptate niptas 142 70 0 59 

Old Colonies— He 
SD ALTO eee ene RUT e aide he ai tls MA RPA variants 2 folate eletege tay st shots 11 1,090 5 82 
VEE W heed: ba ills aR ROR Oe Re HORE LMCI AU Any AOR RDO Ad fie MCR Ri hopes A RRL aC Ue 1 ode 8 Ol 
1 Eek rah Cree eee DRL Bema 1, SU ATOREL Spent) NEE 9 Gelli SPAR aI ER | 28 1,587 6 45 
UGETOV lao erotics +b ceibalahy sek ese ries eh phe a ake arelatane idee zee 8 1,435 8 79 
Total and aWerazes ways ..c wl ates erark + eee teins oie nciea ter 54 1,435 6 77 


Medan PEM gem en APO) WGP, Wi \ aes eee ee IE a a ee ee ea ee 


Those colonies which have been established since 1928 are classified as old 
colonies. Most of the lots in the new colonies included in this study were sold 
at 30 cents an acre. In table 2 the price per farm and the price per acre are 
shown. Not all the farms included in the table had been continuously occupied 
by the present settler, but had been farmed by a previous occupier who had of 
course increased somewhat the agricultural value of the land. The figures there- 
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fore do not represent the original price paid for the land, but include the enhanced 
value at the time the present owner made the purchase. Such farms were pur- 
chased by the present occupier either direct from the previous settler, or from 
the Government. The price per farm is more than twice as high in St-Félix 
than in any of the other new colonies. This is because St-Félix was opened 
earlier than the other colonies and some of the settlers bought their lots at 60 
cents an acre. 

The average price paid per acre for the farms in the old colonies included 
in this study was $6.77. This price covers the cost of land, buildings and improve- 
ments at the time of purchase. The land usually cost 60 cents an acre when 
bought direct from the Government. In many cases, however, it had been bought 
from another settler together with the buildings and the equipment that were 
on it, and the land had usually been improved by the previous settler. The 
price paid for the farms was much higher in the old than in the new colonies, 
since they were bought at a time when the price of land was generally high. 


Farm Investment.—The average investment in farm buildings and fences, 
household equipment, farm equipment and live stock on the farms visited in the 
new colonies averaged $922. Of this amount $366 was spent for buildings and 
fences, $133 for household equipment, $177 for farm equipment and $246 for 
live stock. The colony of Roquemaure had an average of only $68 worth of 
equipment per farm. The value of live stock was higher in Moffette than in 
any of the other new colonies. It averaged $347 as compared with $246 for the 
five colonies studied. St-Félix had a somewhat higher investment in the four 
items mentioned than Moffette, but the largest value was for buildings and 
fences. Of an investment of $1,193 as much as $588 was for buildings and 
fences. St-Félix has been established somewhat longer than the other colonies 
in this group and consequently the buildings are more substantial and most of 
the log buildings have disappeared. 


TasLE 3.—AVERAGE INVESTMENT IN FARM BUILDINGS AND FENCES, HousEHOLD EQuiIPpMENT, Farm’ Equip- 
MENT AND Live SrockK on 196 FARMS IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION Districts or NORTHWESTERN 
QuEBEC, 1937 








Number | Buildings| House- 


: Farm Live 
Locality of and re) . Total 
records fences |equipment equipment) stock 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
SOTTO DLOUULON Soe f asiecnuis Gia alu eee ob ine ee 43 326 159 186 272 943 
StS HGLixeee aeons LAN Ge eae erate ete 29 588 107 214 284 1,193 
ERO UBTRAUPB RE tae ied hac aseces ote 25 293 113 68 176 650 
Monvoeillard Jos hat bbc nie Wee a 35 292 127 182 203 804 
WTO TOCLO Nr ate net aaltetr ero ana aeertie A ioe 10 333 169 312 347 1,161 
Total and averages............. 142 366 {33 177 246 922 
Old Colonies— 
DS PATER Sh esa eat Ma: Mena ehi ete it 2,095 245 805 866 4,011 
PEBLIVIETOMOn cos ether ciens sen la saieta ek 7 A201 137 54 675 3,639 
NACHT Se ha" Chilis SER eE nena 28 3, 130 338 898 1,314 5, 680 
Pusereville.'.: ..e seg oe bio pea ee 8 1,637 204 951 3,646 
Total and averages............. 54 2,589 273 840 1,072 4,774 





The average investment in buildings and fences, household equipment, farm 
equipment and live stock in the old colonies was $4,774. Macamic had the 
largest investment for all items studied except farm equipment. The average 
value of live stock per farm was $1,314 as compared with an average of $1,072 
for the four old colonies. These figures on capital investment do not represent 
only the cash outlay made by the settlers since their establishment, but include 
also the actual value of the household equipment, the farm equipment and the 
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live stock they brought with them as well as the natural increase in live stock 
numbers. This latter cannot be considered as an actual cash outlay but it con- 
tributes materially towards an increase in the value of live stock on hand. 


Farm Expenditures.—The farm expenditures for the year 1936-37 averaged 
$123 per farm in the new colonies. In Moffette they averaged only $52 per farm 
while in Ste-Gertrude and St-Félix they amounted to $167 and $164, respectively. 
The largest single item of expenditure was feed. This averaged $99 as compared 
to $9 for seed, $7 for taxes and church contributions and $8 for all other expendi- 
tures. The average expenditures for feed were $144 in Ste-Gertrude, $121 in 
St-Félix and only $17 in Moffette. The cost of feed is usually high in new 
colonies and the settler has to depend mostly on outside sources for his supply. 
The Quebec Department of Colonization distributes timothy, grain and potato 
seeds to the new settlers. This is given free and makes for an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the settlers’ annual expenditures on seeds. The average disbursements 
for taxes and church contributions amounted to $7. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE FARM EXPENDITURES ON 196 FARMS IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION Districts or NorTH- 
WESTERN QUEBEC, 1936-37 
TT 


Meher Taxes and 


Locality of ‘ Seed Feed sae reece Total 
recoras tributions 
$ $ $ $ $ 

New Colonies— 
SLA SOLIDE GR he ee Chet Ric Ricans ua bye ays 43 13 144 1 8 167 
SCA Reline ant eee Seee io Rake wa aod Rinsieee 29 9 1PAl 22 12 164 
PU OCUBTN AUTO. ica i5 ts Be alee Leathe tr ainrede 25 3 63 5 6 75 
MONE DOLLAR Le eis sls te henieel ete cree nie wiaiats 35 10 73 3 3 90 
IM OELGEEC wee Cte ie eee rallorernictors rae arate 10 10 17 12 13 52 
Total and averageSs............. 142 9 99 i 8 123 

Old Colonies— 

TEATS ATT Rre ee ee ee ETAL CLR cal sid 11 24 23 80 oF 154 
Palmarollee ease Ce eee amass 7 es} 123 75 8 230 
Macamie Heese s elie aiet eran ue 28 91 166 96 137 489 
Puvérevillay we ei kwh idia sites 8 30 70 81 127 309 
Total and averages............- 54 59 117 88 96 360 


In the old colonies the farm expenditures for 1936-37 averaged $360. An 
average of $117 was spent for feed, $88 for taxes and church contributions, $59 
for seed and $96 for various other items such as horseshoeing, fertilizer, spray 
materials, ete. 


Living Expenses.—In table 5 are shown the details of cash family expenses 
for “new” and “old” colonies. These expenses averaged $293 per family in the 
“new” colonies and $343 in the “old” colonies. Cash disbursements for food per 
family were higher in the new colonies than in the old, but cash disbursements 
for clothing, health and various other items were much higher in the old colonies 
than in the new ones, However, it must be noted that although the average rate 
of expenditure for food is high, it is lower in some new colonies than in some 
old ones. The high expenditure for that item in Ste-Gertrude is responsible for 
the high average for all new colonies. Compared to an average of $162 for food 
per family in the old colonies and an average of $189 per family in the new 
colonies, Ste-Gertrude had an average cash expenditure of $249. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE Livina Expenses or 196 Famiies IN CERTAIN CoLoNIzaATION DISTRICTS OF NortTH- 
WESTERN QUEBEC, 1936-37 


ee eeaeaeaeq=*=0$0—S—SoOSDSFSoeoom>—: 


Average number of persons Food | Clothing| Health Miscel- Total 





per family laneous 
Locality N ad |] | |i ——___|—_—_—— 
P re oe Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
i Adults | Children} Total value value value value value 
per year | per year | per year | per year | per year 
No No No. $ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
Ste-Gertrude.......... 43 2-9 3-8 6-7 245 88 27 6 366 
StHelixieen eee aie. 29 2°6 3°2 5:8 156 75 20 9 260 
Roquemaure.......... 25 2-2 2-8 5-0 175 83 4 5 267 
Montbeillard.......... 35 3-2 2-8 6-0 167 80 4 12 263 
IMIOLLOEGEG. wares lation clare 10 2-8 5-7 8-5 160 66 6 9 241 
Total and averages. 142 2-8 3-4 6-2 189 81 14 8 293 
Old Colonies— 
Dat Parre reese 11 4-2 2-8 7:0 168 140 31 19 358 
Palmarolles sess es 7 4-0 Sek 71 161 122 75 9 367 
Macamitiinccetnetecss 28 3°3 3:2 6°5 163 130 30 19 342 
Fugéreville........... 8 3-6 3°3 6-9 151 103 39 15 308 
Total and averages. 54 3-6 3-1 6-7 162 127 37 17 343 


Ren) er ee 8) 0 ee eee ee ee ee 


Financial Obligations.—The average debt per farm was $148 in the new 
colonies and $524 in the old ones. Of the 142 farmers visited in the new colonies 
114 reported debts averaging $184 and of the 54 farmers visited in the old 
colonies 37 reported debts averaging $764. In the colony of Roquemaure, only 
14 of the 25 farmers visited reported debts. The average debts for these 14 
farmers amounted to $91 and the average for all 25 farmers amounted to $51 
only. The average financial obligations were much higher than this in any of 
the other new colonies. 


TapLe 6.—FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS ON 196 FarMs IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION DISTRICTS OF NorTHWESTERN 
QUEBEC, 1937 


ee 0€0C>DO>D="DNT ana 


Number 





Locality ee Fa pee: of farms ae mee 
of records reporting 
farm aabta farm 
$ $ 

New Colonies— 
Ps Poets SRGPELCL GAG occa oie Ribs ode od 6 Grate Cleie Sate slat Hiiauels 43 166 35 203 
eA CHA Foca\ur aay die AUB a © 0T FAAET  ae RG e e yty 29 160 25 185 
OCG AUIER Foe Vig ss cite tee State's ss AhSe Abo id oles ho hagas 25 51 14 91 
ait TART OTe W gs Oo ROAM AY RRO OBOE Le PEED No) RPURGRIE marae stig I 30 142 
OEE EMe TG ee rae ne Metis cinte ss We eetticina ips mab die ark 10 369 10 369 
FOC NCA VOLE OS lao eh ete lsa atheist 142 148 114 184 

Old Colonies— 

Nip RAT POM ie alos Sab ccie ais clave e oro several aisle A alesse Scale 11 454 8 625 
I ets MLN ated y hate aicning samt oe bhale tik so wseanleaya's | 241 6 281 
5 OCS: Wirt Pall ba Pa Ee OE le 28 549 16 960 
PORE WLLIOS nea tite ic oie veotanet Saolbacs) = cinpsraYe otoy F aheea Boe 8 779 7 891 
Total and AVeCLAG@ES. causvciees. Hause een 54. 524 St 764 


Dd BO SSI I TR LSS, A a el ER Ree 2 Ee a ene errenetes Lier a-ac k= esa RETA 


The 10 farmers visited in Moffette all reported debts. The average debt per 
farmer was $369 which is much higher than the average per farmer for any of 
the other new colonies. This larger debt per capita might be partly explained 
by the fact that the farmers visited in Moffette did not benefit by the Gordon 
Land Settlement Scheme or the Vautrin Colonization plan. Moreover, the invest- 
ment in farm buildings and fences, household equipment, farm equipment and 
live stock was much higher in Moffette than in any other new colony except 


St-Félix. 
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The farmers visited in Palmarolle had an average debt per farm much lower 
than the farmers in the other old colonies. The average debt per farm was $241 
as compared to $524 for all the farmers visited in the 4 old colonies. The farmers 
visited in Fugéreville had an average debt of $779 per farm which was higher 
than the average for any of the other old colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, a new quarterly 


publication of the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome 


The International Institute of Agriculture in Rome has now begun to publish 
a current bibliography, at quarterly intervals, which will deal with agricultural 
economics in all its various phases. This bibliography will be based on the 
material received by the Library of the Institute and continues the “Inter- 
nationale Bibliographie des agrarokonomischen Schrifttums,”’ which was started 
in 1933 and included in the journal “ Berichte uber Landwirtschaft” published 
under the auspices of the German Ministry of Agriculture. 

The scope of the bibliography covers the economic and social aspects of 
agriculture, such as agricultural economics, agricultural policy, settlement, credit, 
co-operation, insurance, marketing, prices, statistics, farm organization and 
management, valuation, labour, accounting, and closely allied subjects such as 
rural sociology, agricultural history and geography, legislation and education. 
Titles of all publications, whether books and pamphlets or articles in period- 
icals, are given and all bibliographical details required for proper identification. 
All languages receive equal treatment and titles in the less known languages 
are provided with a translation. | 

The bibliography, which is the only one which covers systematically the 
world literature on agricultural economics, is carefully classified by subjects. 
An author-index will be supplied at the end of each volume. The annual 
subscription, postage included, is 7/0 shillings or $1.60. 


AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Several hundred agricultural economists from Canada and the United States 
attended the meetings of the American Farm Economics Association in Detroit 
on December 28-30, inclusive. 

Many interesting and instructive papers were presented for discussion by 
prominent economists from various governmental and college institutions. Some 
of the topics discussed included: The Problems of Farm Operation under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act; The Public Control of Land; The Farm Co- 
operative Movement; Adjustments Needed in Types of Farming; The Demand 
for Agricultural Products; Assistance to Low Income Farmers and The Farm 
Credit Situation in the United States. Group discussions were also held on 
research methods in farm management and marketing, farm prices, land values, 
agricultural statistics, cost of milk distribution, and farm management extension 
work. 


MARKETING OF QUEBEC FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN MONTREAL, 19371 
B. A. CAMPBELL 


Total sales of fresh fruits and vegetables by growers in 1937 on all the 
different public markets in Montreal are estimated at $3,008,700. These figures 
are based on information obtained from 967 growers in a recent survey made 
in Montreal of the distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables. The study was 
made by the Economics Division, Marketing Service of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in co-operation with the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Trade and Commerce of the Quebec Government. Table 1 shows 
the actual loads brought to the different markets in 1937 and the total estimated 


1 Preliminary Report—Subject to Revision. 
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Taste 1.—ToraL Estmatep Saues or Loca, Fruits AND VEGETABLES SOLD BY GROWERS ON DIFFERENT 
Markets IN MontrEAu IN 1937 (BaseD oN Recorps oF 967 GROWERS) 











Average Percentage 
Market ae value per Bh of 
load 1937 total 
$ $ 

AGT BOCES sires OER e See c ARTE hee atte de rcedicctin alee tango: 71,068 23-65 1,680,700 55-9 
PEAT MOTE ere ORI Reet ee Teel Meret cletaretatele (one aicutecsusycsta ant 19,317 19-72 380, 900 12-6 
WIEATSORNGILVOt Reale tere ra a tate reeks eee ers chest edu 12,846 26-97 346, 400 11-5 
SAG UVa LOT Ce ere Ne ct penn Poin wer Cor otbete ni cheer Slee salad og Wished 15,491 21-81 337,900 ialoy; 
Se eaat SAD Mates aa tee ay afc. 2o ee Niele oc ee ecyl ects ae elas 9,648 15-13 146, 100 4-9 
POT beer ie 68 Ap yy ie ye RG) MAGA VE ORE RA RD OREO cc 6,893 16-92 116, 700 3-9 
EE EL ee ee eee iets cial ad his een MUR Rie are wig ea) as 113, 263 22-58 | 3,008,700 100-0 





*St. James and St. Lawrence. 


value for each market. The total value for each market represents the estimated 
amount the producers received for their produce whether they sold at retail to 
actual householders for consumption, or at wholesale to other buyers for resale. 
Direct sales to chain stores, wholesalers or jobbers, retail stores, hotels or 
restaurants are not included nor are sales made on the Lachine market. 


Taste 2.—Estimates or Toran SALES or FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES SOLD BY ALL GROWERS ON 
MontTrREAL MARKETS FROM DiFrFERENT AREAS, 1937 








Tree Small 





County Vegetables | Potatoes Penis fruits Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
By value— 
a vale tite: Maina tut needa’ 1,120,800 242,700 5,700 14,600 1,383,800 
VECO UGE ACOTDION, vdeg cubic road daeipicne'y 494, 200 38, 300 25, 900 17,600 576,000 
amiary lien cre sol rae motes scariest = 39,500 206, 100 12, 800 9,700 268, 100 
ER OU VALLL Gath AIA Oey, GUM unc lets 2,000 1,200 198, 200 3,200 194,500 
INGOS WLOUCAENOST, faicct at sccicnw ase 6 77,100 14,500 67, 100 35,800 194,500 
TSADEMITION tite ce Ma sic tas Soles Atal aac poate cas 75,100 41,800 7,700 6,100 130,700 
BR eer NeRVUITIGe ulate Gites BEAD caehdy a al eke diate 2 77,100 9,900 700 10, 100 97, 800 
MPIRTTERD EMG chcalas s har ararcicra & ce 8 wifes atea'e. was 61,300 GOOD ee kes Be eee 100 62,000 
SETA NORTE cola 228 ants Sie Wis of oo Ee wee 9,900 15,700 16,200 6, 500 48,300 
PV ASSOUIDELOUS era ere heen ee se sleet 13, 800 8,700 300 9,800 32,600 
COE eae nen G08 fir ae ana wei u a 5,900 1,200 2,400 800 10,300 
iatabeacnac oe ksctaita lice elsither ree peisyals 1,976,700 580, 700 337,000 114, 300 3,008,700 
Percentage of total.............. 65-7 19-3 11-2 3°8 100-0 
% % % % % 
By percentage— 

BL res Cis nas belies naan wie areas 56-7 41-8 Lard 12-8 46-0 
SACO Wes Wartler..tuacens.ce salen. Oe. 25-0 6-6 ten 15-4 19-1 
NN Gpierville ss ny omc hS idlesie sige 'e Marne 2:0 35-5 3:8 8-5 8-9 
RROUVALLG Wola areccucePacheld a.chetclel ata geleieiecel sists 0-1 0-2 58-8 2°8 6-8 
Deux Montagness 24. hease ss desvewewees 3-9 2:5 19-9 31-3 6-5 
PAAVALT ION, Us a bo kde kote ee aeneeia « 3-8 32 2-3 5-3 4-3 
PPeTODONNO. cb o3 slzcsteass cote cetaiatecresiel iets 3-9 1-7 0-2 8-8 3-3 
SO HeE DE hes oh pe ls tears cae timer eaters 3-1 ORS re Oe oon 0-1 2-1 
GC HAUtORUSUAY oo) sabres’ Geeeee smn. Oe 0-5 2h 4-8 iw 1-6 
Te Ase PtlOn a: sca sia «tris, oo anaae soho 0-7 1:5 0-1 8-6 1-1 
RULER EE ie ae atts tele ni cia ebeud senmeietn ene: 0-3 0-2 0-7 0-7 0-3 

PG EAP ie), Sour Nele elaine dedaieintint 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Growers on the Bonsecours market had an annual turnover of $1,680,700 
in 1937 which represented 55 per cent of all business done on the public markets 
in Montreal. Jean Talon, Maisonneuve and Atwater markets were of almost 
equal importance, each doing approximately 12 per cent of total business. 
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Of the estimated total of over three million dollars, vegetables made up 
65:7 per cent or $1,976,700 (table 2) with Laval and Jacques Cartier counties 
on the Island of Montreal and the Island of Jesus accounting for over 81 per 
cent of the total sales. Potatoes sold on the public markets totalled $580,700, 
76 per cent of which originated in Laval and Napierville counties. Sales of tree 
fruits represented $337,000 approximately 60 per cent of which came from 
Rouville county with Deux Montagnes next in importance with 20 per cent. 
Small fruits totalled $114,300 with Deux Montagnes, Jacques Cartier and Laval 
counties being of primary importance. 

Information relating to the bridges used by all growers who sold in Montreal 
in 1937 is shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—BRIDGES Usep BY GROWERS WHO BRouGHT Propuce TO MONTREAL IN 1937 (BASED ON RECORDS 
oF 967 GROWERS) 


ee eS SS 000_—0—00aaeoewwaae—o 





Percentage 
Bridge by Main counties using different bridges 
loads 
cane ath Bi Mae Le OAL NEES OBI AC ie PAR Aime PIA Ui ct Laie 4 ied 
% 
No bridge (residents of Island of Montreal) 32-7 | Jacques Cartier, Laval. 
Gartiory le ince suture aie nee alee eat eo) eater Dee Laval, Deux Montagnes, Terrebonne. 
PTE eM ets thd W URL eta ULM fe staat alee ta enc te 16-5 Laval, Deux Montagnes, Terrebonne. 
WE GEATEA AL Ee ack Reese oi ers & ieee 13-2 Napierville, Laprairie, Rouville, Chambly. 
Honore Mercian. coc c.c5 sic soe waldele winertn ets 3-4 Napierville, Laprairie, Chateauguay. 
Tale Bizard Vee ie we eavin pac ae op eae 2-5 | Jacques Cartier. 
Jacques Cartier...........s.ccceeeceeceees 2-0 Rouville, Chambly. 
Bout Ge Li Lie aise Clie pita Pitisla stole, 5 wale tater sn 1:3 L’ Assomption. 
Pig TR ae: Ae Ae terete i wire 8 1-2 Laval, Rouville. 
100-0 


Approximately one-third of the loads brought to the Montreal markets were 
from growers residing on the Island of Montreal. Cartierville Bridge was used 
most extensively and loads trucked over this bridge included produce from Deux 
Montagnes and Terrebonne as well as from Jesus Island. Viau Bridge serving 
the same counties was next in importance with 16-5 per cent of the total number 
of loads coming via this route. Loads which come over Victoria bridge from 
the counties of Napierville, Laprairie, Rouville and Chambly constituted 13-2 
per cent of the total sample. 


VALUE OF MONTREAL CARLOT RECEIPTS OF FRESH FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES DURING 1937 


Fresh fruits and vegetables having a value of approximately $11,877 ,000, 
arrived in Montreal in full carlots by rail (freight and express), in 1937, accord- 
ing to a study which has been conducted by the Dominion and Quebec Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, and is now being analysed (Table 1). Of this total, about 
1 per cent came from the Province of Quebec, 23 per cent from other Canadian 
provinces, 47 per cent from the United States, and 29 per cent from other countries. 
Shipments received by l.c.l. freight, express, and boat, and the great volume 
arriving at Montreal by motor trucks are not included in this total. 


During 1937, 12,456 full cars of fresh fruits and vegetables were received 
in Montreal. These are made up of 271 cars from Quebec, 4,579 from other 
Canadian provinces, 3,793 from the United States, and 3,813 from other countries. 
The commodities in the 271 carloads from the Province of Quebec were as fol- 
lows: potatoes 230, cars, strawberries 27 cars, peas 9 cars, blueberries 4 cars and 
turnips one car. 
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Fruits, other than citrus, accounted for about 36 per cent of the total value 
of the 1937 carlot receipts of fresh fruits and vegetables arriving in Montreal 
(Table 2). Citrus fruits represented about 27 per cent, vegetables 25 per cent, 
potatoes 11 per cent, and mixed carlots and miscellaneous commodities about 
1 per cent. 


TABLE 1.—Estimatep VALUE BY ORIGIN OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES UNLOADED FROM FULL CAR- 
LOADS (FREIGHT AND Express) IN MONTREAL IN 1937 
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Origin Total Percentage 
Value by Origin 
She ith ah) Alay A eal SR Be Ad aah Sea een a oye) Peewee ae EL vive) [NRea ” Demme Se 
$ % 
Cee TO VINCG na, i eee ore bleu leaves Ga tinly Matic Mele sisonesiag samc a ale olnipilals ohne 2 149, 209 1 
GIT eres STING es ea eke Dicer cus acu gesl thd she We ah ors lfolatn k « dita aealiens gta ones beta aud Stata gene 2,713, 416 23 
Na TERE GO el Ely corsrs ss ctw nie Rie ad hid a eet an Ghia aad Mintel V4 eels austieaic, Wiwlersrae els mi 5,519,001 47 
OYE eer N Rds ret ie haba Peek ood ei iets EAN din gs anelgee ceaale re ania Mare eau 3,495, 253 29 
4 he Noh Ried ay Ge A eee PEPER TE) dO MEA a a AD ara rat RNA i tase Te 11,876,879 100 


TABLE 2.—ReEvAtive IMPORTANCE OF DiFFERENT Groups or FresH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES RECEIVED 
In MontTREAL IN Futt Car.ots (FREIGHT AND ExPREss) IN 1937 


LE 


Percentage 
Commodity Group Total different 

Value Commodity 
Groups 

oh EE I Ds ee cA EL DE Ba Ee alesis bn es NOSED eONTeNnNED Ne SNEED 

$ % 

PVG AMOR UNL LEE aie ce ei tle sia coed wcrc Winute ante emlove held as «mia Sao old Amiens de MPH o8 3,003, 639 25-3 
ra ee ee te aye Pole ade Clete hak nie gate ociam be aye pilena/aigtannseleye © «7% 1, 288, 176 10-9 
Seren Ari teers I ce re Bee witha cee aide Sats aise sib eiataty lela gus sieeve aI 3,150,115 26-5 
Cee Oe CPtLS ee Tee Crd el ae oe la areac ciated Selene Sean tig Hidicass Me amrea Rios 4,323, 653 36-4 
Mica rite BUC Vecetn IGS. cu. wi aatiitss caneien oe Bh eh ngee ns Sea ee onl naeeias. 63,925 0-5 
AG terol OOS CONTIGO LEIOS 0 Sea oor hon peas Sad kis wate oes o/s See's wat lng et 47,371 0-4 
Tete is ee ea oie vd bc SERA eee Teh ie Grae Mae uty oie aie sila peter cay ecg 94 Ae 11,876,879 100-0 


NOTES 


The Farm Outlook for Saskatchewan 1939 has recently been released for 
distribution by the Department of Agricultural Extension, University of 
Saskatchewan. Prepared by the Farm Management Department of the same 
University it summarizes the demand for agricultural products and assesses the 
prospects for the Saskatchewan farmer during the present year. 


Cold storage stocks of butter at 53,048,335 pounds on December 1, were 39 
per cent above the levels of a year ago. 


The 1938 Canadian tobacco crop was estimated at 96 million pounds, the 
largest ever produced. The flue-cured type amounted to 73-8 million pounds. 


The total value of Canadian trade for the year ending December, 1938, 
was $1,634 million. Imports were $667-5 million, domestic exports $913-4 
million and foreign exports $43-4 million. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


HISTORY OF PRAIRIE SETTLEMENT AND “ DOMINION LANDS” 
POLICY.—Arthur 8. Morton and Chester Martin; Vol. II, Canadian Frontiers 
of Settlement, edited by W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Joerg. The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Ltd., St. Martin’s House, Toronto, 1938, 571 pages, $4.50. 

This volume is most admirably planned. In the first section of the book, 
Professor Morton has traced the actual settlement of the prairies from the early 
times of the fur-traders up to the year 1925, while to Professor Martin has 
fallen the task in the second section, of describing the land policy which 
accompanied the settlement. In the foreword, the joint editor of Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement, Professor Mackintosh, aptly writes, “The themes of 
this volume are experiment and evolution, the development of the circum- 
stances and the tools by which prairie settlement was effected.” 

In his preface to “History of Prairie Settlement” Professor Morton states, 
“The requirement of this monograph was that it must be essentially factual.” 
While accomplishing this requirement, the author has also succeeded in painting 
a most interesting picture of settlement in the prairies, with its hardships and 
failures, its compensations and successes. 

Early settlement up to 1881 is covered in the first three chapters and the 
next three, each covering a period of a decade, deal respectively with the effect 
of the coming of the railways, the settlement which developed adjacent to the 
railways and in new areas reached by them and the great expansion period of 
1901-1910. The concluding chapter deals with the years of the rapid increase 
of production from 1911 to 1925—the last year covered by the study. 

The author has not overlooked the importance of the geographic aspect 
of prairie settlement. Both the physical and climatic features of the area have 
played a major part in the past history of land settlement, just as they still 
do to-day and will continue to do in the future. Throughout the text the effect 
of this geographic factor has been linked in together with an account of the 
gradual evolution of the modern agricultural technique as we know it to-day. 

Professor Martin’s monograph, “Dominion Lands” Policy, covers much the 
same historical period as that of Professor Morton. The introductory chapters 
deal with land policy during the régime of the Hudson’s Bay and North West 
Companies. In 1870, Rupert’s Land and the “North Western Territory” was 
transferred to the Dominion of Canada and from then until 1930, “a quarter of 
a continent of ‘Dominion Lands’ came under direct federal administration. 

“During this period a system of survey was adopted, unsurpassed in its 
consistency and exactitude.” Railway land grants made the railways a reality 
and the free-homestead system encouraged the agricultural settler. School 
lands and Hudson’s Bay lands were provided for. “After 1908 railway land 
reserves were formally liquidated and the remaining resources of ‘ Dominion 
Lands’ were thrown open to homestead entry.” In 1930 the purpose of federal 
control of lands had been achieved and the remaining resources were trans- 
ferred to provincial control. 

It is this period of sixty years that Professor Martin has described in 
considerable detail, giving the reader a clear picture of the development of the 
federal legislation which went to make the “ Dominion Lands” Policy. 

When necessary throughout the volume, maps and charts have been used 
to supplement the text and a comprehensive index to both parts enhances its 
value. 


Orrawa: Printed by J. O. Parenavuve, 1.8.0., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1939. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The uncertainty of the European political situation remains a major factor 
in the world economic outlook. There was some improvement in business 
activity in the United Kingdom during January and a decline in unemployment 
in February may indicate some further improvement in prospect. Industrial 
production in the United States appears to be about in balance with prevailing 
consumption and the slight decline in activity during the first two months of 
the year was probably the result of over expansion in certain industries in the 
late months of 1938 and the consequent necessary lowering of inventories. The 
level of international wholesale prices has shown little change since the beginning 
of the year. 


Canada.—Wholesale commodity prices remained stable during the first 
two months of the year and the combined wholesale price index for 567 com- 
modities was 73:2 for both months. The index for the week ending March 17, 
indicated no change. 

Cash prices for wheat and other grains moved within narrow limits in both 
January and February. The average January cash price for No. l Manitoba 
Northern wheat at Fort William was 59-9 cents and the February price 60-4 
cents a bushel. The average price of flax improved from 143-6 cents in Janu- 
ary to 147-1 cents per bushel in February. 

Live stock prices advanced steadily in January, and with the exception of 
lambs, showed further improvement during February. Prices moved during the 
month to the highest levels since August, 1938. 

The cost of living index declined slightly in both January and February 
chiefly owing to moderate reductions in food prices. The fuel index was also 
fractionally lower in February. 

Business activity in January as measured by the index of physical volume 
declined from the figure for the preceding month of 115°6 to 113-0. 


The British Morket.—According to figures of the Board of Trade, the 
external trade of the United Kingdom in 1938 amounted to £1,452,929,000 and 
of this figure imports totalled £920,437,586. | 

Canada was in third position in trade with the United Kingdom, the 
ageregate figure (imports and exports of commodities) being £102,135,532 with 
imports from Canada amounting to £78,564,459. The United States stood in 
first place with a total trade figure of £146,655,443 and Australia in second place 
with £111,078,115. Imports from Australia were valued at £72,120,643 and 
British exports to that country totalled £38,957,472. 

During the year, Canada was the chief supplier of the British market with 
wheat meal and flour, barley, oats, apples and unsweetened condensed milk. 
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ANNUAL AND Montaiy Inpex Numebers or Prices AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 











Wholesale Prices 1926 = 100 Production (6) 1926=100 
——-—| Retail |——————- 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal cost of | Physical | Industrial] Avricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volume of pro- tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 OB 54)\) bol ND be enti Ne vate) aye eh baer aoe me 
1914 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 ate ING ARM oN ae eR ads Puy ae GEHL AL oC bal 
1915 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 VRE HM PAM EANN GS REESE US Wega a be a Igy. bef 2)! 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 CTE POR RDP Sta C ERG akp eee Bane oe tater Mal Weaver gg cc UKL! 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 BOs GW nee eer tae hata mala ol baticcetshe: ciel ketal a eae Ba 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 se: Neen Pee CR THEY PATE Deeps Pe Acc estar ey EGR, EL 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166°5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76:8 105-1 115-4 
1934 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-8 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937 84:5 84-5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1938 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 83-3 112-9 114-6 64-9 144-5 
1938 
Feb.. 836 85-1 87-5 81-1 83-9 106-7 107-4 25-7 137-2 
Mar.. 83-1 83-0 83-8 81-7 84-2 108-8 110-2 29-7 133-4 
April. 82-3 82-5 83-2 81-2 84-2 112-4 114-2 38-3 131-9 
May.. 80-3 77°3 74-6 81-8 84-1 110-7 112-5 41-1 157-8 
June 80-1 76-6 74:3 80-5 84-0 108 «4 109-3 20-6 188-3 
July 78°6 71-5 65-9 80-8 4+] 109-1 109°8 40-3 142-7 
Aug. .: 76-0 64-2 54-9 79:7 84-8 110-5 110-8 89-2 139-2 
Sept.... 74°5 62-4 51-2 81-1 84-0 119-2 120-7 123-9 135-1 
Oct.) .’, 74-1 63-8 53-6 81-0 83-8 118-6 121-1 145-6 138-8 
Nov... (Ob 64-9 54-6 82-1 83-7 123-4 128-3 101-6 148-3 
Dec... 73-3 64-6 53-8 82-8 83-5 115-6 118-1 85-7 146-7 
1939 
dane ee 73°2 64-8 54-7 81-7 83-1 113-0 114-2 52-0 152-8 
Feb.... 73°2 64-7 54-7 81-5 82-9 cb rs 114-1 32°3 161-4 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937-39. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4, Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1939. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1938, subject to revision. 


The chief supplier of bacon was Denmark with Canada in second place and 
Canada took second place to the United States in the quantity of hams supplied. 
Canada shipped 678,130 cwt. of cheese and was in second place to New Zealand 
with shipments amounting to 1,639,486 cwt. The premier place in the British 
market for animals for food purposes was taken by Hire which supplied 620,230 
head; Canada was in second place with 26,450 head. 
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International Balance of Payments 1938.—The outflow of capital from 
Canada was reduced last year, but continued in large volume. Credit balances 
from merchandise and tourist trade showed reductions, but these were partly 
offset by decreases in net payments on account of dividends, freight and miscel- 
laneous services and an increase in credit from gold sales. Net credits on current 
account were $184-4 million in 1938 against $218-2 million in the preceding 
year. Despite a decline in the favourable balance of tourist traffic of about 
$17 million below the 1937 figure, the 1938 estimate of $149 million is a most 
important item of revenue to the country. 


RATING THE SUCCESS OF FARM BUSINESS 
H. R. Hare 


As commercial agriculture has developed, the demands placed upon farm 
management have increased. The competition for markets has become greater 
which, from the consumer’s standpoint, assures him of an abundant supply and 
provides him the opportunity of greater choice. To the producer of farm 
products, however, the responsibility of making correct choices of enterprises 
and selecting the most advantageous type of farm organization has become an 
important problem. Studies conducted in many areas show that some farmers 
succeed to a greater or lesser extent in every locality. Few businesses are as 
difficult to conduct with financial success as farming. In spite of this, the per- 
centage of registered farmer failures, over a long period of time, is less than in 
urban industry. The explanation lies in the fact that farming in addition to 
being a business “is a mode of life.” The farmer may secure abundant satis- 
faction from it even though his living standard, as interpreted generally, may 
be low. 

A study of the dairy farming business in Ontario has been in progress for 
about two years and the data which follows is based upon this study. This 
project is being conducted jointly by the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
and the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Ottawa, in co-operation with 
the organized milk producer groups of the Province. Results of the first year, 
ending June 30, 1937, reveal striking variations in the net returns to milk 
producers from their business. Studies of a similar nature, in other parts of 
Canada and in other countries have, at other times, shown similar wide differ- 
ences in the farm business returns. As in urban business, some operators do 
well while others hold on only with great difficulty. 

The operator labour earnings is the term used to express the net returns 
in cash and in kind which the farm operator receives for the labour and manage- 
ment he applies to the business. The highest operator labour earnings, for the 
year ending June 30, 1987, amongst 460 shippers of milk to fluid markets, was 
$5,511 and the lowest (minus) $-1,879. The variation between the operator 
labour earnings ‘of these two farms was more than $7,000. While one cannot, 
with accuracy, gauge farming by the net returns of any one year of operation, 
wide variation in net returns are characteristic of all such studies. 

There are several conditions which are responsible for this great difference 
in income. Some of these conditions come within and some are beyond the 
control of the operator. A farmer may suffer a reverse due to unfavourable 
weather conditions in any one year but, over a period of years, he may learn, 
through experience, the kind of weather to expect and can make adjustments 
in his business accordingly. Price hazards may be met with some degree of 
success by a study of markets and market information. Success in farming does 
not come by accident but by means of careful planning. 

Before the farm manager begins to effect adjustments in his business, he 
should make a careful survey to determine the points where changes may most 
effectively be made. An efficiency rating, relative to five farm management 
factors, provides a sound basis for the determination of the strong and weak 
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points of a farm business. These factors are: (a) crop production, (b) live 
stock and live stock product production, (c) use of labour, (d) use of capital, 
(e) scale of operation or size of business. 

Practically the whole of the farmer’s income is derived through the applica- 
tion of effort in the production of crops and live stock of various kinds. The 
good farm operator aims to secure high production per unit in his crop and live- 
stock enterprises. High production per unit, however, may be derived without 
regard to the other factors of production such as labour and capital. Costs 
are involved in the use of these factors and efficiency needs to be considered 
in regard to costs. The factor of scale of operation or size of business wields a 
great influence on net income, depending upon the efficiency rating relative to 
the first four factors. This is strikingly portrayed by analysis of the data 
relative to the whole milk farms of the Ontario Milk Study. When the farms 
were rated relative to the first four factors as below average for the group and 
above average in size, the operator labour earnings were $69. With all factors 
rated above average including size, the operator labour earnings were $1,923. 
Changes to be effected, in the size of farm or volume of business, should be 
considered in relation to efficiency in concerning the first four mentioned factors. 

For each of the five factors, many different measuring rods may be applied 
to ascertain the relative efficiency of each individual farm business among a 
croup being studied. Results are here presented of one section of the Ontario 
dairy farm study where the measures used in rating the different farm manage- 
ment factors are as below:— 


Farm Management Factors Measures Used 
1. Size of business.. .. .... .. .. .. Adjusted acres 


2 Grap production. u auuie os > Wadi rs orop undex 
3. Live stock and live stock product 


production.. .. , . .. Milk production per cow 
4. Use of Jabour.. .. .......... .. Cash receipts for each 12 months of 
labour 
5. Use of capital.. .. .. ....... .. Years for cash receipts to equal total 


value of all farm capital 


The effect of varying degrees of efficiency in the five farm management 
factors on operator labour earnings and on the cost of producing 100 pounds of 
milk, is shown in Tables 1-5. The basic data used is that of the Ontario whole 
milk shipper farms for the year ending June 30, 1937. 


Size of Business.—Several other measures may be applied to rate the size 
of business such as total acres, crop acres, total farm capital, total income or 
number of animal units. The adjusted acres, the measure here used, is obtained 
by reducing the rough pasture and wooded area to a tillable area basis based 
upon the feed produced thereon. It is estimated that approximately three acres 
of rough pasture or ten acres of wooded pasture would produce feed equal to 


TABLE 1.—RELATION OF Size OF FARM TO OPERATOR LABOUR EARNINGS AND MitK Cost on WuHotke MILK 
PRopucina FARMS oF ONTARIO FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1937 








Average Average Milk cost 


Number adjusted labour per 100 
Adjusted acres of farms acres earnings lbs. of 
per farm milk 
$ $ 

Wer G0 44 Bens cist ueiy RES Gite aan Le Beene eines 83 67 338 2 20 
O02 LO OO ALOR Yh ease er tN. AEWA IES. Uae kA: Jue k 103 99 A71 2 14 
PADIS 69 Rt SM Re me ANNE lke toa atc ty Cum Ae a A Cl by 78 129 574 2 06 
D0) And OM Gis La he sae ete eS crus, 6 ose Raat aac 97 233 865 2 05 


AL Paria eee es ice She ee ee Sek 4 ead ethene 361 122 566 2 10 
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one acre of tillable land. This figure is added to the tillable acreage of the 
farm and called adjusted area. 

Table 1 shows that size of farm was a factor of considerable importance as 
a means of increasing the operator labour earnings and reducing the cost of 
producing 100 pounds of milk. Each increase of area produced an economic 
advantage over the smaller acreages. It is of interest to note here, that a wide 
range in operator labour earnings and in milk cost existed in each group. It 
would appear that it is not a matter of acreage only but one chiefly of building 
up a large volume of business on the acreage at the disposal of the dairy farm 
operator. 


Crop Production.—Crop yields are particularly important as a means of 
using land economically. Table 2 presents an analysis of the data classified on 
the basis of crop yields. The crop index is used as a measure of efficiency in 
this regard. A farm having a crop index of 100 would be one where the yield 
of all crops would be equal to the average of all farms. Higher or lower crop 
indices would represent yields that are above or below the average yield. 


TABLE 2.—THE RELATION or Crop INDEX TO OPERATOR LABOUR EARNINGS AND MiLkK Cost on WHOLE 
Mitk PRopUcING FARMS OF ONTARIO FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1937 








Number Average Milk cost 








Crop index of labour j|per 100 lbs. 
farms earnings of milk 
$ ; $ 
Tate SUN ee ee RH ae IBY AU SME LA EME HG A! Sie a vont wl EARS Winks 44 67 2 86 
S20 OO PA Py eee AON ke Wop) LEMUR oy Sepa cls mato y, eSNG Maer th asthe 85 318 2 14 
WED CIT, | PE DL EDT EPG NR EL SA Wee En ay A Sted a A ey, 558 2 06 
PAO VAL Hae WA Nea cL eee Hine Pee ce MUR americans eM nate ket ele dys ase 110 965 2 03 
Tlie Cig Cor ey Gs al a RO eg OR ra nt HRS MENS: Bere 361 566 2 10 





The crop yield is shown, in Table 2, to have a very decided effect on the 
farmer’s net returns and his milk cost. Every effort should be exerted toward 
securing a high yield per acre of crops by using high yielding varieties adopted 
to the locality and by thorough cultivation. 





Live Stock and Live Stock Product Preduction.—Milk sales per cow 
was used as a measure of determining the efficiency in live stock work. In that 
the greater part of the live stock revenue came from cows, this measure serves 
quite well. 


TARLE 3.—RELATION or Miuk Sates PER Cow To OPERATOR LABOUR EARNINGS AND MiLK Cost oN WHOLE 
Mitx Propuctnc FARMS OF ONTARIO FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1937 

















Number Average Average Milk cost 
Milk sales per cow of milk sales labour per 100 Ibs. 

farms per cow earnings of milk 

lbs. per year lbs per year $ $ 

Ender 6, O00ns 2 sce ao. Bivins ae hed deh rae Ae ete hs Bg Te 4,990 259 2 46 
BOOS TOON LR A. HU tier NAL NRE tas: 0 Cecil tat J 120 6,462 533 Paw Wg 
CSU Vt O18 elem cM Syl GA Rist. Vin | oh ah dg i Rea RY Ya 107 7,847 763 2 00 
OAM OV OT Al) Case Orne Mee oan er aera ag 61 9,867 652 1 88 
PAT Tei enieryi aie. te disc eo ord eee Se teen, soit Sete 361 7,067 566 2 10 


Sen ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


The operator earnings increase with the increased sale up to 9,000 pounds 
per cow. Beyond that point, they are reduced. Milk costs are reduced con- 
sistently with an increased sale of milk per cow even beyond 9,000 pounds per 
cow. Producers of milk for whole milk markets may be encouraged to increase 
the milk sales per cow even beyond the 9,000 pound mark. 
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Use of Labour.—A simple measure, in determining the efficiency in the 
use of labour, is that of the relationship of the cash receipts of the farm to the 
number of persons employed for 12 months on farm work. The cash receipts 
includes all cash income for the year. The labour employed may be reduced 
to months and divided by twelve. This gives the number of man units of labour 
applied during the year. This figure divided into the cash receipts provides a 
worthwhile measure of efficiency. 

In applying this measure to the Ontario whole milk producer’s business for 
the year ending June 30, 1937, it was found that the average cash receipts per 
man were $1,203. The data are shown classified on the basis of the cash receipts 
per man in Table 4. High cash receipts per man are shown to have a very out- 
standing effect in the economic operation of dairy farms. 





TABLE 4.—Tue Errect or VARYING CasH Receipts Per MAN on OPERATOR LABOUR HARNINGS AND ON 
MitK Cost on WHote MitK Propucine FARMS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 301TH, 1937 


Dee ee ee 





Number Average Milk cost 
Receipts per man of labour per 100 lbs. 
farms earnings 
$ $ $ 

TOON oui ne ahtare aenis Shan parr latye hichalh ci Ney oeek Rape eae ewes oboe 82 30 aes af 
DO SOLE, LOO ye ea G wae Rene Ne Ruaicna cents les icitibea eipton Rear Me ena 115 344 2 19 
S200 EC ESRD CES PACU A eit cieean ts aati cus UNC shh aut gor BE tle Ae Raat ee 98 744 2 05 
TE SOO NGO WIeT See ein iced Onre seevdln emtintces pias heveL Medal ea toe depos BRO eonas 67 1,342 1 91 





Use of Capital.—The relationship of the annual cash receipts to total value 
of farm capital is the measure applied in determining the efficiency in the use 
of capital. Table 5 shows a classification of data relative to the Ontario whole 
milk producers’ business on the basis of years required for cash receipts to 
equal the total value of farm capital. 





TABLE 5.—Tue Errect or THE NUMBER OF YEARS FoR CasH ReEceErPts To Equa THE Totat FaRM VALUES 
on WHoLE MitkK FARMS oF ONTARIO FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1937 











Average 

Number Average milk cost 

Years for cash receipts to equal total farm capital of labour per 100 

farms earnings pounds 

$ $ 

CPAs Gaia See ve ts alee Vedi Sane BAI ch, Sei teas Acre ne ene tee 78 —26 2.33 
Fir LEE en et py Sees isthe iT ec Norel CR ele tec iee Rivet ted etavebrs ok cee Greets Eons tees tenet Rye to NetteN ss 79 287 2:21 
HO) (Peay 5, 8 OP Ma ek ate ARP LAME SE Owe a VGN elie ay ANE AE MES ie No Tika 99 580 2 07 
A) OTS oa cee RO echt RM Aci UME AIST Tite: Sev ed: Chia Gh ateeel CMe nie Teeny Aiba Ra eee 106 1,194 1 92 





The effect of the economical use of capital is a very great factor in dairy 
farming where capital values tend to be comparatively high. In the whole milk 
production business, the operators should aim to build up annual cash receipts 
equal to one quarter of the farm value. 


The Cumulative Effect of Above Average Efficiency in All Farm Man- 
agement Factors.—Tables 1 to 5 show the effect on operator labour earnings 
and milk cost of varying degrees of efficiency of the five farm management 
factors. A wide range of efficiency is noted to prevail with regard to each of 
these factors. It would be unreasonable to expect extreme efficiency in regard 
to all factors for every farmer. Table 6 presents an analysis of the data relating 
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to the business of the Ontario whole milk producers which shows the cumulative 
effect of above average efficiency in different factors. Those farmers who 
achieved above average efficiency in all factors were few in number but, their 
average operator earnings and milk cost show pronounced economic advantage. 


Tapue 6.—Errect or Havina Factors Brow AVERAGE, AVERAGE OR ABOVE AVERAGE ON OPERATOR 
Lasour INcoMES AND MiLe Cost Per 100 Pounps on WHOLE MILK SHIPPER FARMS OF ONTARIO FOR THE 
Year Enpine June 307TH, 1937 





ee eaeaoaoaoaeaeaeaeaeaeaaaaeyqea=ewoaeaee—_0_06_(.(>———0Mm—— 





No. of factors Average 
1Measures No. of operator Milk cost 
Above Below used farms labour per 100 
average Average average earnings pounds 
$ $ 

meena ENCE Uae asthe ——— 5 1,2,3,4 & 5 28 28 2531 
— 5 —_—— None 362 566 210 
eee eee s 4 —— 162 682 2 08 
7 ae TE 3 — 1 and 2 84 806 2 00 
SP heen aly cep 4 ——— 1, 2and 3 43 1,294 1 91 
z DACP AE oe Gav ary 1 —— Hee eee 35 1,560 LS? 
Oot 0 — Ltd 


WD, By te 60,0 23 1,923 | 


Ceo ee eee eee ee ee ee ara aH GahIniIMEEBERTaE aE IATA ELIT aL 


11=Crop acres, 2= Milk sales per cow (lbs.), 3=Crop Index, 4=Cash receipts per man, 5= Years for 
cash receipts to equal total farm capital. 


It will be noted that comparatively few of the whole milk producers were 
either above or below average in all five factors. The attempt should be made, 
on the part of all farmers, to learn the factor or factors which indicate low 
efficiency and strive to make improvements at these points. 

The averages for the various factors of the 362 whole milk shippers are 
shown below. They are the basis of the factors used in Table 6. 


Ries OF USINCSI Ate eiclcle eds itels s WNL Crop wheres 


Crop PropucTION—AVERAGE Crop YIELDS: 


Bus. per acre Bus. per acre 
Cates aot a) ets 30°7 WY Pree b a ate) Ne 24-5 
Barley oti des) ced lea ies 30:0 Mixed eral cd darth uk ae 29-4 
Come Cerainy i4\) ctor seuss 34:6 Biekwheat 6 been arse 21-0 
Tons per acre Tons per acre 
Com istlazatny se seadens 7:4 Clover and timothy hay.. I5 
Alfaliat tin Woh hiss te 1-75 FP UrIAT SO Nye Poe Nea (oP Sey) 
Mangelss.-cmeeiet iaker: 12°6 
Live stock product production............ 7,067 pounds milk sold per cow per year 
Tse Ot ABOUT a Tees tas oka ena! auatele ss Cash Receipts per Man $1,203 
Use! Ol reel cals tee eet eiave tae re ce ael eke ee Cash Receipts to total Capital 1—4-7 


Those farmers who have kept accurate record of their farm business will 
find that the above measures may be applied to their business quite readily. It 
should be pointed out that these measures are based on average achievement. 
Tables 1 to 5 show conclusively, that achievement above average in any factor 
is well rewarded hence, may well be attempted. Those farm businesses which 
rate relatively low in one or more factors, as determined by these measuring 
rods, offer the greater hope of improvement in net returns through the applica- 
tion of farm management measures to the business, if these findings are acted 
upon by farm managers. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF LAND SETTLEMENT IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1936-37 


A. GossELIN AND G. P. BoucHER 


This article, dealing with Ontario, is a further report of a land settlement 
study made in 1937 in Northwestern Quebec and Northeastern Ontario by the 
Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
Two previous articles descriptive of land settlement in Northwestern Quebec 
appeared in the December, 1938, and February, 1939, issues of the Economic 
Annalist. 

The administration of all matters relating to land settlement in Northern 
Ontario comes under four different departments. Amongst its numerous other 
functions the Department of Lands and Forests administers the Colonization 
Roads Act and has charge of the sales and grants of land. The Department of 
Northern Development, set up to administer the Act for the Development of 
Northern and North West Ontario passed in 1912 and the Settlers’ Loan Act of 
1916, has since 1926 been entirely separate from the Lands and Forests Depart- 
ment, although under the same Minister. The Department of Agriculture 
through its Colonization and Immigration Branch has charge of the establish- 
ment of new settlers and gives them free advice on technical and other matters. 
The agricultural representatives also give advice to the settlers and help them 
in planning their general farm activities. The Agricultural Development Board 
instituted in 1921 for making long-term loans to Ontario farmers also granted 
such loans to settlers having at least 35 acres under cultivation. The Depart- 
ment of the Surveyor General conducts surveys throughout the province and has 
charge of the dividing of the northern part of the province into townships of 
about six miles square. The size of each lot originally was 160 acres, but in 
order to have closer settlement this was reduced to 80 acres. 


Ontario Land Settlement Policy.—The financial assistance given by the 
Ontario Government to settlers in the first stage of their establishment is some- 
what different from that given under the policy followed in the province of 
Quebec. As shown in a previous article, the system initiated in Quebec in 1923 
consists of free grants to settlers as land clearing and ploughing bonuses during 
the first five or six years of their establishment on their lots. At first this bonus 
was rather small, but it was gradually increased and at the present time the 
total amount of free grants received by each settler in premiums or bonuses of 
different kinds varies from $700 to $1,000. 

In Ontario, financial assistance is given to settlers as loans which have to 
be repaid over a period of years. Under the Settlers’ Loan Act of 1916 a settler 
who has taken up his lot and made a start may, if he is considered a suitable 
applicant, secure a loan up to $500 from the Northern Development Board. He 
may also secure seed grain and cattle through the Government which takes a 
lien on his property. After a few years, a settler who has at least 35 acres of 
land cleared and under cultivation, may obtain from the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board a long-term loan for the erection of farm buildings, or to pay off 
any mortgage and generally organize his farm. The departmental reports show 
that many Northern Ontario settlers took advantage of the privilege of securing 
a loan of a few hundred dollars under the Settlers’ Loan Acti* From 1916 to 
March 31, 1937, 10,562 applications were received by the Northern Develop- 
ment Board for a total amount of $4,103,191. From these applications, 5,827 
loans were issues to the value of $1,932,487, the average loan per settler being 
$332. On March 31, 1937, 2,903 loans totalling $1,169,530, had been repaid in 
full and the average amount repaid by each settler was $403. At that date there 
were 2,924 loans outstanding representing a balance of unpaid principal of 
$712,957 and unpaid interest of $157,379. This indicates that 60 per cent of 


Preliminary report subject to revision. 
* Department of Northern Development Report, March 31, 1937, p. 29-32. 
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the loans granted from 1916 to 1937 was repaid by settlers. Owing to the 
depression there was a sharp decrease in repayments of these loans from 1932 
to 1937. Since March 31, 1936, no new loans of this kind have been issued to 
settlers by the Northern Development Board and the Agricultural Development 
Board also ceased to make new loans to settlers as well as to Ontario farmers 
from the beginning of the same year. 

It is difficult to appraise the relative merits of the Quebec and Ontario land 
settlement policies because there are several other factors which must be con- 
sidered apart from mere government financial assistance. It may be said, 
however, that Ontario settlers received such assistance much earlier than Quebec 
settlers. A land settlement policy based on loans granted to settlers instead 
of free grants is somewhat less costly to the state. 


Colonies Visited.—Scttlers interviewed in this survey are located in four 
distinct districts of the Northern Ontario Clay Belt: New Liskeard, Val Gagné, 
Cochrane, Kapuskasing. The New Liskeard district, located at the southeastern 
end of this area, was the first one opened to colonization some thirty years ago. 
Val Gagné is about 40 miles south of Cochrane. Cochrane is 75 miles west of 
the Quebec boundary and 80 miles east of Kapuskasing. Most of the farms 
located in the whole clay belt area are improved and under cultivation and 
properly speaking, these districts are no longer in the initial stage of settlement 
but may be considered as new farming sections. Most of the settlers visited 
are not the first settlers but the second or third occupiers of the farms they 
acquired from private owners. 


Settlers’ Original Assets.—Most of the settlers established in the new 
colonies of Northern Ontario since 1932 are city people who were on relief. 
They had very little financial resources besides the small amount of household 
goods they brought with them. The largest number of these settlers were 
established under the Gordon Land Settlement Scheme and received grants of 
$600 contributed in equal shares by the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
and the municipality concerned. 


TABLE 1.—Srrrters’ ASSETS AT THE DATE or ESTABLISHMENT, 91 SETTLERS IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION 
Districts oF NorTHEASTERN ONTARIO 








Number | House- : ; 
Locality of hold eur HS Cash be. 
records goods : 5 aeee te 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
New (Liskeard tami cede tetas! 22 149 16 78 32 275 
Coehrane juli, . ain meee seen nae ae 15 126 33 91 113 363 
Total andaveracestiis Vici annoraneene 37 140 23 83 65 311 
Old Colonies— 
Newiliskeard yi: cedures tee ale 13 Do ta vate yas 93 3, 968 4,084 
UTE ST IB Eee 1 Giver ORAL SI RANE RRS ae 8 Oa LR eee 218 1,871 2,183 
CGoOEhrane asset ate aeons ke 23 118 20 140 1,431 1,709 
WAPUSKASINS tyre cn ae a Ve ae 10 Sd ie heirs Aaa Parl 1,942 2,227 
Watal and A VEravomt sco cea ierd ne foenie 54 99 9 138 2,201 2,447 





The older settlers, that is, those who came to Northern Ontario in the early 
days of the opening of this area to land settlement, were mostly people who had 
disposed of their farms in older sections of Ontario and Quebec. They came 
with the idea of making a fresh start at a time when a score of new miming and 
industrial centres were springing up and when the sale of timber and pulpwood 
was a profitable business. These settlers had substantial resources to start with 
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but they had to pay quite a high price for the lots they bought from private 
owners and speculators. In many instances they paid a higher price for these 
lots, on which only a few acres were cleared and improved, than such lots were 
worth in 1937 when they had been almost completely improved and after sub- 
stantial farm buildings had been erected on them. Of course, at the time of the 
original purchases, agricultural conditions in Canada were distinctly favourable 
and the future of the farming industry in Northern Ontario was quite promising. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE Pricr Parip ror Farms, 91 Farms 1n CERTAIN CoLoNIZATION Districts or NoRTH- 
EASTERN ONTARIO 














Number Price Price 
Locality of per per 
records farm acre 
$ $ 
New Colonies— 
reer TOT Laer weet el ceeds (WY are thee kN! tek mata lin 29 796 96 
(OY G01 AR AST aT ei oe ae Orn Nata HM ee MEAs Ge QUE TL LER ac aa Ue Ard Be 15 395 3 60 
TUM ERea LINO VE DAG OE cha. Nuk cus mak eta S «joan coo ee Sia Gellneboupaie led at 207 2521 
Old Colonies— 
iam a GATUlL OC ureter tet ioed fie Cee UNO, al faba cechane Mate ik tel shalt 13 1,598 13 36 
Bee a here cit re re Cuter eN Cdk atone ea Ua aieiosana «WN py due & 8 vagy 133.52 
OCH TATION ES ite. ae Cree EM rte Shed Boe RU WAIN LeU at el aie rosy es 23 e202, 9 81 
AAS ARIS ne Nee  SVe ache We talnele aU toda wie soe eia Ea eb al Oy isi 10 2,400 13 00 
iit WANA ETUAGOS Ht ee bes snc pale Sta aie os dale ram \aietlae lpia ata lel 54 MA eal 11 52 


eee So ee eee tee eee eee ee ee a ee a 





Settlers’ Income and Means of Living.—During the first five or six years 
of settlement on new farm land the revenue derived from the sale of farm 
products does not amount to much. Indeed, quite frequently the farm does not 
even furnish all of the food required by the settler and his family. He must, 
therefore, depend on other sources of revenue or upon some measure of govern- 
ment assistance to carry him up to the time he can derive sufficient revenue from 
his farm business. In recent years, the main sources of revenue of the northern 
Ontario settlers has been from labour off the farm, mostly road work, and from 
the sale of wood. During the depression, this was not sufficient and direct relief 
had to be given not only to new settlers, but also to many old settlers. During 
the last few years, the sale of wood provided a substantial revenue to only a 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE REVENUE PER FARM DERIVED FROM LABOUR OFF FARM AND SALES oF WooD on 91 
FARMS IN CERTAIN CoLONIzATION DistRicts or NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, THREE YEAR PERIOD, 1935-37 


enn Tne 





es Labour off farm Sales of wood 
oO a 
Locality records No. of Average No. of Average 
in each farms per farm farms per farm 
colony reporting reporting reporting reporting 
5 $ 
New Colonies— 
Naw LAskeards))..i04 sagen eset o2 dl! 89 4 60 
Ga elie ATG: iss hats ss citrate aah Sas ET ae 15 ri 198 9 221 
Metals ani averaves.v ces. bac swee ee oe 37 28 116 13 172 
Old Colonies— 
Mra LMEKGATC \): clus 4s beeches teapsleierae: 13 il CRO V8 tdelh phy Wane ids (aus Us eg na 
SAG G2 Via Ue game ee tee ca riley oe 8 4 WAG On Mitac Aide, She OCU eee ae is eae 
PEGA Gl be hh, ou onic cede ere eee ae 23 13 404 5 205 
Worse sein: 2) cin) dais eas ace 10 5 293 4 2,490 


Pee eee eee ie eer errr eeante erp came —eemnerees | amram abate ae eee | Oe 


Totals andvA Veraces, ....4..02 0. ede aes - 54 33 355 9 1, 220 
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few settlers in the Kapuskasing district, as there is very little wood left in the 
other districts. It has either been cut and sold many years ago or has been 
destroyed by forest fires as in the Cochrane district. 


Government Assistance.—Of the thirty-seven new settlers visited in the 
districts of New Liskeard and Cochrane (table 4) twenty-six were established 
under the Gordon Scheme and benefited from the $600 grant under the Scheme 
during the first two years of their establishment. In addition to that, twenty- 
five of the new settlers in these colonies secured an average amount of $204 as 
direct relief while four of them obtained a settlers’ or farm loan averaging $1,038. 





TABLE 4.—GoVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE TO 91 FAMILIES OF SETTLERS IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION DISTRICTS 
oF NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 











Number Granted under : ae Settler’s and 
of Gordon scheme Direct relief farm loans 
eee records | |] 
i y in No. of | Average | No. of | Average | No. of | Average 
each farms | per farm farms | perfarm| farms | per farm 
colony |reporting | reporting | reporting | reporting | reporting | reporting 
$ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
New Liskeard...).0.5).0) 22 18 600 14 178 1 500 
Rochinane ibe wit he net 15 8 600 ll 236 3 £27 
Totals and averages.......... 37 26 600 25 204 4 1,038 
Old Colonies— 
New Liskeard. y 0454.0) UHL. sete Ase CAG Re cole ae 1 250 5 1,300 
Val GCeenb. (Ree Ae aU) Reel Oe GA Tee Eek ETS 2 145 5 
(Soehrane feed ott tiek Ve Ea CU en eo AER RE 10 249 14 2,043 
Wiapuskagine 16s) eae: gH Weel AG Dah EL ah CPO is BL oO 336 7 1,336 
Totals and averages.......... BS i VE UM ol ae 16 252 31 1,577 


Sixteen of the fifty-four older settlers interviewed were given an average 
amount of $252 as direct relief while thirty-one of them were granted an average 
amount of $1,577 either as settlers’ loan from the Northern Development Board 
or as farm loans from the Agricultural Development Board. In a few instances 


Taste 5.—AVERAGE VALUE OF FARM PRopucts Soup BY 91 SerrnERs IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION DISTRICTS 
oF NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1936-37 





Pota- 
; toes : 
Live- ; Miscel- 
TATA Eggs | Butter shéels Hay | Grains oe pees tae Total 
Locality pe tables 
records Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
age age age age age age age age 
value | value | value | value | value | value | value | value 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
INGwaliskearc.es oe. a4en 23 10 18 DAS of Mele be! Be See Maen 1 61 
Cochrane veers palsies ee 15 2 4 4. DT | se aie eee Peel eon | ae aR a 37 
Total and averages....... 37 7 12 18 i Deis steals 1 51 
Old Colonies— 
New Liskeard.......... 13 65 178 139 10 SOiul sphaae 4 432 
ValiGacng. sien wt 8 54 214 Lon 36 19 pal RR A 493 
ochrane Oh ule se Aden 23 2 428 76 145 aah se ati a ae 4 655 
Kapuskasing |) 5.000 10 30 439 Oy EI Been atin vee Lage ott | A SEO 560 


Totals and averages....... 54 30 338 102 70 12 5 3 560 
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they secured loans from both Boards which greatly facilitated the improvement 
and organization of their farms. 


Farm Revenue, 1936-37.—As shown in table 5, the value of farm products 
sold in 1936-37 by settlers who have been farming for a considerable time in 
Northern Ontario, compares favourably with the sales of most farmers in the 
older Ontario farming sections. Sales of butter provide the main farm revenue 
for the settlers in the districts of Cochrane and Kapuskasing while in the dis- 
tricts of New Liskeard and Val Gagné, the revenue from the sales of live stock 
is almost as important as that derived from the sales of butter. In the district 
of Cochrane, sales of hay constitute an important source of income. 


APPLES MARKETED IN THE SYDNEY MARKET AREA, 1937 
E. P. Rew 


To ascertain the size and nature of the Sydney area market for farm 
products, as well as the relative importance of the growing areas supplying it, 
representatives of the Economics Division of the Marketing Service of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture and of the Nova Scotia Department of 
Agriculture made a study of the siutation. To this end railway freight and 
express records and vessel manifests were examined, and receivers of trucked 
shipments and local producers were questioned as to deliveries in the area in 
1937. Some of the information compiled concerning the apple market in the 
Sydney area is presented below. 

This market received 39,672 barrels of apples in 1937, which was equivalent 
to 206 carloads. Of these, 1,773 barrels were reshipped by local dealers to 
destinations outside the area, chiefly Newfoundland, leaving 37,899 barrels for 
consumption in the several mining and industrial towns and their environs. 
On the basis of a population of 90,000, the per capita consumption was about 
two-fifths of a barrel. The laid-down cost of the receipts was $138,702, an 
average of $3.50 per barrel. The value of the apples retained in the area for 
consumption was $130,674. 


Areas of Origin.—The Annapolis valley of Nova Scotia, shown in the 
table as Hants, Kings, and Annapolis counties, supplied about 89 per cent of 
the physical volume of the receipts, part of which is shown as shipments from 
Halifax. The value, however, was only about 78 per cent of the total. The 
only other growing areas supplying significant. amounts were British Columbia, 
the United States, and New Zealand, each shipping about 2 per cent of the total 
receipts. These latter three areas supplied dessert varieties in seasons when 
Nova Scotia apples were not available, and the costs averaged between $6.75 
and $8.55 per barrel equivalent. Shipments from Cape Breton Island were 667 
barrels, being 1-7 per cent of the total. The average price was $2.76 per barrel, 
and at least three-quarters of this local supply was sold by producers direct to 
consumers in Sydney and towns of this area. 


Seasonal Volume.—September was the month of heaviest flow of apples 
to this Cape Breton market. In this month receipts were 9,904 barrels valued 
at $26,984 and the table shows that of this amount 9,475 barrels or over 95 per 
cent were from the Annapolis Valley. With declining totals each month, receipts 
continued above average in the following two months, still reflecting mainly the 
product of the Annapolis Valley harvest. Annapolis shipments from storage in 
lesser volume and at steady prices constituted most of the receipts also in 
December and the months from January to April. Nova Scotia 1936 crop 
supplies were exhausted by May, in which month and in June no apples from 
the province’s orchards arrived in the Sydney market. 

In the four months May to August this market was principally supplied 
by United States and New Zealand apples, and the higher prices paid for these 
box-packed high-grade fruit are shown in an average for these months about 
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double that for the rest of the year, when Nova Scotia supplies were available. 
The shipments from Halifax and Quebec in these four months consisted of fruit 
from the United States and New Zealand, shipped by Halifax and Montreal 
wholesalers, full identification being lacking in the railway and steamship 
records from which the information was taken. British Columbia apples 
arrived in March and November, and realized an average price more than 
double that for Nova Scotia fruit, with which they competed on the basis of 
more select variety and high-grade box pack. 


Packages.—Only 35,115 barrels of the total receipts were actually barrel- 
packed. The rest arrived in 13,671 packages predominantly of bushel size such 
as box and hamper. These figures have been converted for totalling at three 
such packages to the barrel. Thus shipments from all areas but Nova Scotia 
were almost exclusively in boxes. However, of the 36,107 packages of apples 
moving from the Annapolis valley to the Sydney area market, only 2,108 were 
hampers and boxes. The great bulk of the shipments from the Annapolis 
Valley, constituting 98 per cent by weight, were in standard 140-pound barrels. 


Method of Transport.—Apples arrived at Sydney principally by rail 
freight and express, but also by water transport and truck. Water shipments, 
constituting 4-1 per cent, of all receipts in 1937, came from Montreal and 
Halifax by steamer, and from Halifax and Wolfville, N.S., by schooner, and 
totalled 1,638 barrels. Highway shipments were 6,176 barrels, being 15-6 per 
cent, and included most of the Cape Breton Island produce and some loads 
from the Annapolis Valley, whence volume by road was heaviest in August and 
September. Retailers and consumers bought direct nearly two-thirds of the 
trucked receipts. Rail-borne apples arriving in the Sydney area totalled 51,858 
barrels, or 80 per cent of the total. 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Proceedings of the Fifth International Conference of Agricultural Economists. Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford London 1939. 17/6, 12/6 to members. May be 
obtained also from J. R. Currie, Research Department (Economics), Dartington Hall, 
Totnes, Devon, England. 


‘This volume contains the papers read at the Fifth International Conference 
of Agricultural Economists which was held at Macdonald College, Quebec, in 
August, 1938, and also a transcription of the discussion at the four main sessions 
of the proceedings. 

It is next to impossible to give in a short notice an adequate review of a 
volume containing some seventy papers on a variety of agricultural economic 
subjects. However, some indication of the subjects discussed may be given. 

Papers read at the opening session centred around the subject of the social 
implications of economic progress in the agriculture of to-day. The first paper 
was given by Dr. J. F. Booth of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, and 
the second was contributed by Mr. M. L. Wilson, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. Considerable discussion followed including 
an interesting paper by Mr. Roland D. Craig of the Dominion Forest Service 
on the implications of forestry in agricultural economy. 

Land tenure and the social control of the use of land was discussed at the 
second session. The opening paper was contributed by Dr. C. von Dietze of 
the University of Freiburg, Germany, and the second by Mr. Henry C. Taylor, 
Farm Foundation, Chicago. Considerable interest was added to the discussion 
by the number of speakers from other countries who were able to give examples 
of land tenure methods and problems abroad. 

Closely linked to this subject was that chosen for the third session, ‘Farm 
Labour and Social Standards.” The opening papers were delivered by Mr. F. 
W. Von Biilow, International Labour Office, Geneva, and Mr. J. F. Duncan, 
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International Federation of Land Workers, Scotland. The subject was discussed 
by representatives from England, United States of America, Germany, OCzecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, India, and Trinidad, British West Indies. 

Dr. G. Minderhoud, Landbouwhoogeschool, Wageningen, Holland, con- 
tributed the opening paper on international trade in relation to agricultural 
development, and Mr. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
delivered the second. Both speakers took a somewhat pessimistic view of the 
prospect for any immediate increase in the volume of world trade, and the dis- 
cussion served to emphasize the extreme difficulties under which international 
trade is being carried on. International co-operation designed to place the 
exchange of commodities on something of a world free-trade basis would have 
to overcome immense problems; exchange difficulties, different national price 
levels and standards of living, and adjustments of surpluses, being but a few 
of many problems. Dr. S. Schmidt of the University of Cracow, Poland, sug- 
vested that the volume of products which east Europe sells abroad is not so much 
the result of high production in those countries as the very low standard of 
living of the rural population. “Price depend upon the weakest sellers and these 
particularly are the countries of South America and Eastern Europe.” Secretary 
Wallace summed up the main points of discussion in his reply and suggested, 
assuming a “planned” international trade is inevitable, with regard to various 
eovernmental controls through the world: “Sooner or later efforts along these 
lines will have to be integrated to produce a greater amount of world prosperity 
than is the case now.” 

Papers on miscellaneous subjects of interest to the agricultural economist 
were: Scignorial Tenure in Canada, Some Economic Aspects of Agriculture in 
Argentina, Recent Changes in New Zealand’s Economic Policy, Agricultural 
Co-operation in Canada, The Mexican Agrarian Reform, National and Local 
Taxation in Rural Areas, Land Tenure of the Western Slavs and Recent Agricul- 
tural Experience in Hire. 

Report of Agricultural Research in Great Britain, Published by PEP, 16, Queen Anne’s 

Gate, London, S. W. 1, 146 pages, November 1938, 8/6 net. 

This volume, one of a series issued by Political and Economic Planning, is 
a report on agricultural research in Great Britain; its scope, administrative 
structure and finance, methods of making the results known to farmers, and 
proposal for future developments. 


NOTES 


Almost the entire oat crop of southwestern Saskatchewan is fed on the 
farms where it is produced. 


The turnover of the Scottish Milk Marketing Board for December, 1938, 
amounted to 7,564,690 gallons. Liquid sales amounted to 84-08 per cent of 
the total supplies for the month. 





An upward revision of almost 2 million bushels places the final estimate 
for the 1938-39 wheat crop at 350,010,000 bushels. 





Information published in the February issue of The Hconomic Annalist 
relating to the “Value of Montreal Carlot Receipts of Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables during 1937” was of a preliminary nature only. On the basis of informa- 
tion obtained from wholesalers and other agencies in Montreal since this report 
was prepared, it is found that the figures given were not entirely correct. In a 
later issue of The Annalist, revised figures will be presented. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The uncertain European situation continues to influence economic conditions 
and business men generally are loth to enter into new long-term commitments of 
any magnitude. 

In the United States it was hoped that the arrival of spring might bring signs 
of a resumption of the improvement which was made last fall, but despite some 
increased activity in certain lines in the early part of April, general improvement 
has made little headway. Industrial activity increased only seasonally during 
March and declined in April. Building construction continues active, however, 
and considering the uncertainty of the times, industrial conditions on the whole 
are probably as satisfactory as can be expected. 

A measure of the economic insecurity felt by many European countries is 
the continued flight of gold to the United States. Much of this represents capital 
which should be put to productive use elsewhere, but which is at present idle in 
order to ensure security. 

Industrial activity in Great Britain is being maintained, where during April, 
there was an increased demand for coal and a rise in steel production. The ship- 
building industry is particularly active. There are indications too, of improve- 
ment in some industries not directly influenced by the rearmament program. 
Employment figures for April recorded improvement and among insured persons 
it was estimated that 108,000 more were employed during that month than in 
March, and 270,000 more when compared with April of last year. Retail trade 
during March showed an improvement over the like month a year ago. 


Canada.—There has been little change in business conditions in recent 
months. Both the physical volume of business and industrial production, as 
measured by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indexes, showed improvement 
during March, and this was maintained in April. Domestic exports in April 
were valued at $55:8 million, an increase of $4-6 million over the figure for 
April, 1938. Newsprint, non-monetary gold and unmanufactured nickel were 
the leading exports. 

Wholesale prices have been remarkably steady during the last eight months. 
There was a relatively sharp break in wholesale commodity prices in the first 
week of April, but losses were more than made up by the end of the month, and 
the monthly wholesale price index showed a fractional gain. 

Cash wheat prices moved slightly lower during March and the average for 
the month for No. 1 Manitoba Northern at Fort William was 59-5 cents a 
bushel. In the final week of April, reflecting to a considerable extent reports of 
crop deterioration in the United States winter wheat belt, the price of wheat at 
Winnipeg advanced by more than 34 cents a bushel to the highest level reached 
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ANNUAL AND MontTHLy INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BuREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 

Retail 

prices and 

Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial} Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro-  |tural mar-| Storage 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 





erineretone | oe eee | ee | ee | ee | ees | em eS | ene | ee a 


1913... 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 Gish Us Meet eRUe Es loi eiviet s G1 cte erat aatntelf emeeee aren 
1914... 65:5 69-2 64-9 79-0 GOO) eaten aemre-2 | ere camo eet) | oesaes apace gata | tenement ete 
1915... 70-4 17-7 76-9 79-2 Oia MOV ae olin srs Iya biw ees al Saws x cine ent enone ene 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 TQAD i hialdersuac lanstree kad Ul seccilhy ehnAl eae ee eeeae 
PRY gfab 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 SOG de aac daha od aisle ardce ot [ojue Wis nia ecm alee ceneegee 
1918... 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 DT te Ai aig een a alae Satan fe te Neil oie ened Slee nee 
1919.. 134-0 145:5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920... 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921... 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922... 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923... 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924... 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925... 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927... 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929... 95-6 100-8 93°8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6. 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931... 72°2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932... 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933.. 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2: 
1935... 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80:8 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3. 
1937... 84-5 84:5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1938... 78-6 73-6 69-0 81:3 83-3 112-9 114-6 64-9 144-5 
1938 
Feb 83 +6 85-1 87-5 81-1 83-9 106-7 107-4 25-7 137-2. 
Mar 83-1 83-0 83-8 81-7 84-2 108-8 110-2 29-7 133-4 
April 82-3 82-5 83-2 81-2 84-2 112-4 114-2 38-3 131-9 
ay 80-3 77:3 74-6 81-8 84-1 110-7 112-5 41-1 157-8 
June 80-1 76-6 74:3 80-5 84-0 108-4 109-3 20-6 188-3 
July 78-6 71:5 65-9 80-8 84-1 109-1 109-8 40-3 142-7 
Aug 76-0 64-2 54-9 79-7 84-8 110-5 110°8 89-2 139-2 
Sept 74°5 62-4 51-2 81-1 84-0 119-2 120-7 123-9 135-1 
Oct 74-1 63-8 53:6 81-0 83-8 118-6 121-1 145-6 138-8 
Nov 73-5 64-9 54-6 82-1 83-7 123-4 128-3 101-6 148-3. 
Dec 73:3 64-6 53-8 82-8 83-5 115-6 118-1 85-7 146-7 
1939 
Jan..... 73-2 64-8 54-7 81-7 83-1 113-0 114-2 52-0 152-8 
Feb.... 73 +2 64-7 54-7 81-5 82-9 111-7 114-1 32-3 161-4 
Mar.: 73°2 65-1 54-9 82-1 82-9 113-2 115-2 48-1 166-6 
April. 73:4 65-5 56-1 81-3 82-9 116-7 119-1 60-3 183-1 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936,,. 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937-39. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1939. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1938, subject to revision. 


since mid-October, 1938. The closing price for April was 634 cents per bushel, 
or 33 cents above March 31. The advance continued to 663 cents a bushel on 
May 10 and declined somewhat thereafter. On May 22, cash wheat was quoted. 
at 644 cents a bushel. 
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Live stock prices which on the average were higher in March lost some of 
this gain during April, but all classes did not show a decline. Calf and hog 
prices declined about 6 per cent during April, the latter being influenced mainly 
by price reduction in the British bacon markets. 

There was no change in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of retail 
prices, rents and cost of services for April. This index has now been at the same 
figure since February. 


SOME ASPECTS OF LAND SETTLEMENT IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 
1936-1937 


A. GosseLIn AND G. P. Boucuer 


This article is the fourth of a series on land settlement in northwestern 
Quebec and northeastern Ontario. Articles dealing with the same subject have 
appeared in the last three issues of the Economic Annalist. 

The present discussion is concerned with the expenses incurred by the 91 
settlers interviewed in the northern Ontario Clay Belt. 


Cost of Transportation.—Figures on the cost of transportation were 
obtained only from settlers who had been established in the New Liskeard and 
Cochrane districts since 1928. The average cost per settler was $37 in the New 
Liskeard district and $92 per settler in the Cochrane district. The higher cost 
for Cochrane is due mainly to the fact that this district is about 150 miles north 
of New Liskeard. 


Taste 1.—Cost or TRANSPORTATION TO CoLONIZATION DiIstRICTS oF THE SETTLER, His Famity, HousrHoip 
Goons AND Farm Macuinery, on 91 Farms in CertAIN CoLonizaTIon Districts or NORTHEASTERN 











ONTARIO 
Number Average 
Locality of cost per 
records settler 
$ 
DOW ree GAE Gr tc emery Tee Lek ee TW He cent) een not 825" Waleed NG MP 22 aL 
PELE Te ene ene, Ce, eRe a aman AINA Se meee et MELE Cain eR Le oye! © 15 92 
Hla CUA Ss e aN QT Wl a RL AD aS ag OI Nd a OY OVA oF 59 





Price Paid for Farms.—As stated in table 2 of the article in the Economic 
Annalist for April, the average price paid by the 37 settlers in the new colonies 
of New Liskeard and Cochrane districts was $207 per farm or $2.21 per acre, 
while in the old colonies the average price paid by 54 settlers was $2,171 per 
farm or $11.52 per acre. 


Farm Investment.—The average investment in farm buildings and fences, 
household equipment, farm equipment and live stock on the farms visited in the 
new colonies averaged $935. Of this amount $401 represents the actual value 
for buildings and fences, $252 for live stock, $170 for household equipment, and 
$111 for farm equipment. 

In the old colonies the total farm investment averaged $3,860 for the 54 
farms visited. Of this amount $1,939 is for buildings and fences, $856 for live 
stock, $848 for farm equipment and $217 for household equipment. The farmers 
visited in the Val Gagné district had the largest total farm investment with 
$4,370. The Cochrane district comes next with $4,194. These figures on capital 
investment represent not only the cash outlay made by settlers since their estab- 
lishment, but include also the actual value of the household equipment, the farm 
equipment. and the live stock they brought with them, as well as the natural 
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Taste 2.—AVERAGE INVESTMENT IN FARM BUILDINGS AND Fences, HoussHotp Equipment, Farm 
EQUIPMENT AND Live Stock on 91 FarMs IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION DistRIcTs oF NorRTHEASTERN 
OntTARIO, 1937 





Shae Buildings Household 
Oo 


? Farm Live 
Locality rand Font nN equipment | equipment | stock Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 

New Colonies— 
New (Liskeard oun vets cece seekers 22 349 188 70 249 856 
COCHTARA, Gute ey teas oes cities 15 477 145 171 a 1,050 
Total and averages......... 37 401 171 111 252 935 

Old Colonies— 

New Diskeardas: seamen cb ancient sc 13 1,702 292 755 696 3,445 
WCU Ech te GE aya De eee ea 8 2,247 209 1,091 823 4,370 
WOCMTANES ene see ic eiie ees eae re cae 23 2,090 189 911 1,004 4,194 
WSpuskasiig We aicekie syle oesisel tgetts 10 1,656 190 629 748 3,223 
Total and averages......... 54 1,939 217 848 856 3,860 


increase in live stock numbers. Although this latter cannot be considered an 
actual outlay, it contributes materially towards the increase in the value of live 
stock on hand. 


Farm Expenditures.—The amount spent for seed, feed, taxes and miscel- 
laneous farm expenses averaged $89 for the year 1936-37 in the new colonies. 
The largest item of expense was for feed. The cost of feed is usually high in 
the new colonies, and settlers have to depend mostly on outside sources for their 
supply. In the old colonies total farm expenditures averaged $280. Of this 
amount $121 was for miscellaneous expenses, $76 for live stock feed, $54 for 
taxes and $29 for seed. The amount spent for feed was much higher in both 
new and old colonies of the Cochrane district than in the New Liskeard, Val 
Gagné and Kapuskasing districts. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE FARM EXPENDITURES ON 91 FARMS IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION Districts oF NortTH- 
EASTERN ONTARIO, 1936-37 


Number F 
Locality of Seed Feed Taxes nian Total 
records 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
New diskeard pe tay mal 22 12 22 14 17 64 
CGEHTANO Joe LAC AS ele ee 45 27 65 15 18 125 
Total and averages......... 37 18 39 15 a7 89 
Old Colonies— 
New duiscen rd 6 iin ite teeeee ake 13 13 58 46 150 367 
iad Craenbu kit oh eesti nah Ge 8 48 38 aie. 29 148 
Cochrane. SEPP MERN ALY) ERIN A) 23 32 115 71 1108 341 
KWiapiarasing vou Uli ig vii: inte 10 29 39 45 149 262 
Total and averages......... 54 29 76 54 ship 280 








Living Expenses.—In table 4 are shown the details of cash family expenses 
for new and old colonies. These expenses averaged $242 in the new colonies and 
$330 in the old ones. Cash disbursements for food constituted the largest item 
of expense in both new and old colonies. The cost for clothing came next and 
averaged $55 in the new colonies and $107 in the old colonies. 
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The number of persons in each family averaged 4:1 in the new colonies and 
5-6 in the old ones. As revenue was smaller in the new colonies, living expenses 
had to be curtailed accordingly. It is obvious that a family of four or six 
spending usually from $200 to $400 a year for food, clothing, medical attention 
and other miscellaneous household items, is somewhat restricted as to its pur- 
chases. Necessities must take precedence over luxuries. 


TasLE 4.—AVERAGE LIvING Expenses IN 91 FAMILIES IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION Districts or Nortn- 
EASTERN ONTARIO, 1936-37 


Average number of persons Average expenditure 


Number per family 
Locality of wae 4 STIG Js 1 HRRAMAAEE LAR ISPS, NEISSUEITS ek Un NLR LIE RRR 
records) 4 dults | Children | Total | Food| Clothing |Health | Miscel- | Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
New Liskeard...... 2 26d 2-0 4-3 162 44 2 2 210 
COCNTANOH oi okionen 15 eld. 1-2 3-9 199 71 13 5 288 
Ot 2-4 1-7 4-1 177 55 7 3 242 
Old Colonies— 
New Liskeard...... 13 2-6 2-0 4-6 186 100 33 35 354 
Val aenes i. os 34 8 3-4 2-4 5-8 161 96 71 24 352 
Wochrawes we 55 oe 23 3:1 2-7 5-8 188 roll 14 10 323 
Kapuskasing........ 10 3-6 2-8 6:4 149 115 20 16 300 
Total and average}| 54 3-1 2-5 5:6 176 107 28 19 330 





Financial Obligations.—Under this heading are included all debts to farm 
implement companies, local stores, private lenders and government loan boards, 
etc. The unpaid balance of settlers’ loans from the Northern Development Board 
or farm loans from the Agricultural Development Board constitutes the largest 
part of the financial obligations of the settlers reporting debts. The average 
debt per farm was $169 in the new colonies and $734 in the old ones. Of the 37 


TABLE 5.—FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS ON 91 FarMs IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION DistRIcts oF NORTHEASTERN 
Onrario, 1937 


Number Average 


Locality Number Re of farms debt per 
of records a eal reporting farm 
P debts reporting 
$ $ 

New Colonies— 
oC yayreal BREE SoS to WR Safe AD Ng 22 119 20 131 
SEO OT ACU EO Maa. ric leas. it raion ie taisit ware e hie be 15 243 13 280 
POUL RWADLUA VET ACG Ls yc cit ional aim cticis aie 37 169 ae 190 

Old Colonies— 

UN OWI UIST peel Babew Gils male ot ou wn Kibo nterte sie alee 13 799 9 1,154 
AV BL Reem ge UR Kiar g lies e  SiE 8 82 3 218 
CCHF tie oer Seat, Su vices’ Laicuilah nursed tol 23 943 21 1,032 
IRROUGK ABIDE Nee Hee re TAG eins oak rae ake teeta 10 690 9 766 
54 734 42 943 





farmers visited in the new colonies 33 reported debts averaging $190, and of the 
54 farmers in the old colonies, 42 had debts averaging $943. In Val Gagné, 3 
farmers out of 8 reported debts averaging only $218. The average financial 
obligations of the farmers visited in Val Gagné were much lower than in any of 
. the old colonies. 
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SUMMARY OF WHOLESALE MARKETING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
IN THE CITY OF MONTREAL, 1937 


B. A. CAMPBELL 


Fresh fruits and vegetables valued at approximately $16,631,000 were 
purchased by the different marketing agencies in Montreal in 1937. Of this 
total, produce valued at more than $3,232,000 was shipped to country points by 
all agencies, leaving fresh fruits and vegetables valued at almost $13,399,000 for 
resale in Montreal. This estimated value is based on a laid down cost in 
Montreal and does not include distribution costs in Montreal or inter-agency 
profit. 

The summary shows the marketing agencies handling the produce directly, 
the origin, the type of produce and the methods by which these fresh fruits and 
vegetables were transported to the Montreal market. 

Wholesalers and jobbers handled over three-quarters (75-6 per cent) of all 
fresh fruits and vegetables which came into Montreal in 1937 while less than 
one-fifth (18-1 per cent) was sold on the public markets. 


Quebec produce made up more than one-quarter (28-3 per cent) of total 
receipts while other Canadian provinces were responsible for one-sixth (16-7 
per cent) of the total. 


Fruits of all kinds were valued at almost $8,586,000, vegetables at $5,809,000 
and potatoes at slightly more than $2,236,000. 


Almost 70 per cent of the total produce arrived in full car lots either by rail 
or boat, while truck arrivals amounted to slightly more than 28 per cent. 


SUMMARY OF WHOLESALE MARKETING OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN MONTREAL, 1937 


(Value based on laid down cost in Montreal) 








$ To 
Marketing Agencies— 
Purchases of wholesalers. and jobbers..{: uses eed eae ee eae 12,564, 643 75°6 
pales On publicimarketas Ure oad Cee Pee ee ly ca etnd a e cl anny Te an eee mm mnE LAND 3,008, 700 18-1 
Purchases, except those from wholesalers and on public markets, of— 
Independent retail stores, 3... ea seats ae eR eee ee eae 346, 853 2-1 
CET B COT OR It (20) he ake Ur rt aa AAU ee th Ac Ua tr MR ea 268,479 1-6 
Truckers and. peddlers... s 6 jo. see ce cates eles ONT ene One one 236, 800 1-4 
Hotels, restaurants, institutions, railways and steamship companies... 205, 749 1-2 
OL OGALGeetat shad saa oeush tii eisai Reale calcite OER te at ene 16, 631, 224 100-0 
Origin— 
B22) ar Ege ate GU 6 UA Ae BAL AU ML TE LAH A OU lei Mee SR evan ae tLe YR Fe) 4,701,209 28-3 
Other Canadian provinces een: «ots eis sete eee 2,786, 603 16-7 
Cehor Countries (ct ie aaclae tlc Ra HL nee Ay a ea oe nani ats 9,143,412 55-0 
ODA ed Oy aula & Gi Rateca cretala: ie ise GI hais ui Pie a ME eek ee Ne OE ee) 16, 631, 224 100-0 
Commodity Groups— 
PRG ea SA's aliaia Lien ceulbee ara tia ese cis pWUReea ie cit Gye NUS ROEM ADs AAI Rene 8,585,931 51-6 
NW OBOTAIOR Ee eeu Ce en aCe cate Veer ie ry che EU UnU ie LMranlol cA aaah ae aaa 5,808, 994 34-9 
WOUALOGR aaron Nee Mens Aa blake CMe ARE Re NG oe CE Tineke ome ence: 2, 236, 299 13-5 
FA SOUEL DTrace cies Walters AR ears fsb ince ORC ate tine Pease RA Bi, eked Ctra 16, 631, 224 100-0 
Method of Transportation— 
Carload ‘(ration DOat ss ie llg i's io Ae ae rch ee ee ea ten 11, 624, 868 69-9 
Lesa thanicariot (raion boat). 0.65 oN ee eka le a 310, 231 1-9 
MGtOM truck ) 0 eh aCe ae a Mia i ia ae ee ck te) ae Cs ee rn 4,696, 125 28-2 
PL OLA 2105 Gute hs 5 0's ka:d ie eed ate ee are RE et ED ACID tua 16,631, 224 100-0 
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FARMERS’ BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1937-1938 
W. F. CHown 


Canadian farmers have been accustomed to the idea of mutual assistance 
since the days of early settlement as shown by barn raisings, beef rings, 
threshing syndicates and the exchange of labour for various types of farm work. 
Isolated groups have been in business for some time but in the last thirty years 
the number of such organizations has increased rapidly. Available statistics for 
1937 show 1,217 active farmers’ business organizations with a total turnover of 
$155,080,435. 

These associations have been organized by farmers and are operating for 
their mutual benefit. They have been brought into being in order to obtain 
better price terms through increased bargaining power or to provide some service 
not presently available or to improve some existing service considered inadequate. 

In Canada the expansion of co-operative activity has taken place most 
rapidly and to the greatest degree in the marketing field. Presumably this 
field has offered the greatest opportunity to effect savings and to provide needed 
services. Collective action has also made possible the pooling of the proceeds 
received from the sale of agricultural products of the same grade and quality, 
and the return to the farmers of an average price for such products. This has 
frequently implied better grading and preparation for market while the products 
are still in control of the producers than would otherwise have been the case. 
The value of farm products marketed amounted to $134,493,746 for the crop 
year 1937-1938. 

Many associations formed primarily for marketing have found it possible 
to render an additional service to their members by utilizing the buying power 
already mobilized for the purpose of purchasing supplies needed on the farm. 
For example, fruit marketing associations may buy fertilizer, spray material, 
barrels, boxes, flour and feed and general merchandise for their fruit growing 
members. A number of associations have been formed primarily for the purpose 
of buying supplies, usually bulk commodities, and some are operating stores 
carrying a full line of general merchandise. Over half of this type operate in 
the Prairie Provinces and the principal commodities handled are gasoline, tractor 
fuel, and other petroleum products, coal and wood and binder twine. Sales of 
supplies and merchandise amounted to $20,091,893 for the crop year 1937-1938 
or about 15 per cent of the value of farm products marketed. 

In order to increase effectiveness, sales agencies have been formed on a 
regional basis or Dominion-wide commodity basis; the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers Limited and the Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, for example. Wholesale societies which consolidate the buying power of the 
local associations and augment the benefits to be obtained from quantity buying 
are also operating in most of the provinces. The United Farmers of Ontario 
Limited and the Co-opérative Fedérée de Québec combine the functions of sales 
agency and wholesaler for their affiliated local associations. 

Fruits, vegetables, grain, seed, eggs, poultry, wool and furs are usually graded 
and otherwise prepared for market before being offered for sale. Elevators, 
stockyards, common and cold storage warehouses and chick hatcheries are owned 
and operated co-operatively. Butter and cheese are manufactured, chicken and 
apple products are canned and commercial feeds and spray materials are prepared 
in co-operative plants. The First Co-operative Packers of Ontario Limited, 
process hogs into bacon and other pork products. The Consumers’ Refineries 
Co-operative Association Limited, Regina, refine crude oil into gasoline, distillate 
and other petroleum products. 
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In 1908 the Nova Scotia Legislature passed the Farmers’ Fruit Produce and 
Warehouse Associations Act and in the same year the Quebec Legislature enacted 
the Co-operative Agricultural Associations Act. Since that time each province 
has provided for the incorporation of co-operative associations by suitable legis- 
lation. Since 1932, five provinces have enacted new co-operative associations 
acts and in three provinces there have been extensive amendments or consolida- 
tions. Such legislation varies between provinces but in most cases interest on 
capital is limited and it is required that profits shall be distributed to members 
on the basis of patronage. There is no Dominion Co-operative Act but several 
farmers’ organizations have been incorporated under the Dominion Companies 
Act. Others have been incorporated by special acts of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and provincial legislatures. About 90 per cent of the associations reporting 
are incorporated by one or other of these means but several hundred have not 
achieved such status and are buying or shipping clubs or circles. 


The provincial governments have set up, usually within the department of 
agriculture and in connection with marketing, machinery to further the cause of 
co-operation. The Agricultural Economics Division was established within the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture in 1929 and one phase of its work was the 
study of the farmers’ co-operative movement. Under joint agreements with the 
provincial governments a survey of existing organizations was undertaken in 
1931 and has been maintained annually since that date. 

The number of associations reporting to the Economic Division has shown 
an increase in each of the seven years since the survey was started. The total 
business for the year increased from 1932-1933 to a peak in 1936-1937 of 
$173,927,117. The total business for the year now reported, 1937-38, amounts to 
$155,080,435, a decrease of $18,846,682 from the previous year. In 1937 
Saskatchewan suffered extremely from drought and the estimated value of grain 
handled by the Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited dropped 
from $56 million in 1936-1937 to $15 million in 1937-1938, a decrease of $41 
million. Thus, the business of other co-operatives increased by about $22 
million. A scrutiny of the results of individual associations reveals that this 
gain was quite widespread and that a good business year was enjoyed by most 
organizations. 

In addition to the trading associations described above and for which 
statistics are given in the accompanying table, farmers are interested in other 
forms of co-operative activity. 

A mutual fire insurance company was formed in Ontario as early as 1836 
and several still functioning as farmers’ mutuals were organized between 1850 
and 1860. To-day there are about 350 such companies with net assets of over 
$5 million and insurance at risk amounting to over one billion dollars. These 
have a long history of successful operation behind them. 


Approximaely 62,000 or 5 per cent of the telephones in Canada are operated 
by rural co-operative companies in which there is a total investment of $19,193 394. 

Inspired by the example of Quebec, six other provinces have passed co-opera- 
tive credit union legislation within recent years, and societies have been formed 
for the purpose of making credit available to members. A number of these have 
been formed in rural communities. 

Societies have been formed by fishermen on both coasts for the purpose of 
canning and marketing fish and buying gear on the co-operative plan. As many 
of the members of these societies are also farmers, mention may well be made of 
this activity in a summary of agricultural co-operation. During 1937, sixteen 
fishermen’s co-operative societies in Nova Scotia with a membership of 760 did 
business amounting to $251,114 and had on hand at the end of the year assets 
amounting to $67,976. 
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RETAILER AND CONSUMER PREFERENCE FOR FARM PRODUCTS IN THE 
SYDNEY MARKET AREA 


J. E. O’Meara 


As part of the investigation of marketing conditions in the Sydney area, 
an attempt was made to determine the requirements of the retail trade as to 
size, colour, and package of various farm products. The Sydney market is 
undoubtedly one of the most important in the Maritime Provinces and it was 
felt that this information would be of value not only to local producers but to 
growers and shippers in other areas who are now, or may be in the future, 
supplying that market. To this end 114 retails stores were visited and managers 
and owners supplied enumerators with the desired information. ‘This number 
represents 32-4 per cent of all retail food stores in the area and includes all chain 
stores, co-operatives, and an adequate cross-section of all independent stores 
in the area. The results were tabulated and are presented in Table 1. 

Since it is difficult to present the complete picture in tabular form, some 
elaboration is necessary because in the table some very valid and valuable 
minority opinion has been disregarded in favour of the majority. It must also 
be remembered that the retailer in giving the information as to size and colour 
of the various commodities did so with the desires of the consumer in mind. 
When discussing package he did so from his own point of view. 

The table shows that preference as to package for corn is bags. This, 
however, may be qualified by the information that almost as many were 
definitely in favour of some other form of ventilated package which would 
lessen the damage to the corn from heating, which they claimed was caused 
by packing in bags. Although unable to suggest a pack which would eliminate 
this damage they were quite unanimous in their desire for a change in the 
present practice. Similar objections were made by equally large minority 
groups regarding the bag pack for beets, green tomatoes and cucumbers. Their 
desire for a change was based on a claim that the commodity packed in this 
way required more careful handling than it generally received in order to 
prevent crushing and damage to the contents. There were a few objections to 
the half barrel pack for Annapolis Valley pears and the suggested substitute 
was the hamper or bushel basket. Local Damson plums from the Cape North 
district now being packed in barrels exhibited some damage due to that type 
of package and many dealers have discontinued handling the local plums for 
that reason. 


The commodities listed in the table are those which are commonly sold in 
the area. Where items such as asparagus and broccoli are missing, it is because 
there is practically no demand for these commodities and as a result the retailer 
was not in a position to comment on consumer preference. Included in the list, 
however, are some products for which there is little demand. These are spinach, 
radishes, green peas, green onions, blueberries, and peaches. This may be 
explained by the fact that a great many people have small vegetable gardens 
of their own. Blueberries are not sold to any great extent because of the 
proximity of large barrens of that fruit in the area. Apples and pears are much 
more popular as a dessert fruit than are peaches. There is also little demand 
for honey, what little there is being sold in bottles or tins and very seldom in 
combs. Maple products also have very little sale. 


Information as to consumer preference in size and grade shows nothing 
unusual. Differences were, however, noted within the area itself. For example, 
preference in grapes was equally divided between Tokays and Ontario blues, 


Preliminary report subject to revision. 
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TABLE 1.—CHARACTERISTICS OF RETAILERS’ REQUIREMENTS OF VARIOUS PRODUCTS IN THE 
SYDNEY MARKET AREA 




















Commodity Size Colour Package 
Vegetables— 

UTAGTI Vays de Ieee Mes nee Regie Medium 3.0830. 3. Strawberry....... Barrel 
Spinal cee ae a Bedium, largGies vite. sk cutis oe ee. Hamper. 
RAG ish Os dase ues eos ous Medium. PE ART) OETA Walley lees Py A om oe Bunched—hampers, boxes or crates. 
Wield: lettuces... 5 ¢s «sedi os 1 eras anh ae Gag Fa [eritcc) ARLANIN Wing anim Boxed. 
Horred lettuce.. De TLIO es bas rate ees «Poon Oh Padi he route k Crates (3 to 6 dozen). 
BOGUSI eames aera Called Maa SOLUS hepa ey he ume Nya). Bunched (5 to 8)—hampers. 
Bee CHL) va fA lag a a a iH is Eas nT MA GRR MMR NA Bags. 
MO Areca de eae es peda uke Medrume large cee hse ae | Bunched (5 to 8)—hampers. 
Cayvonee Dubie) so .4 gl cds vas Medium, areas ds ts bese as Oh ae ae ae Bags. 
POTENGI, ciel POR a: Medium slarve... 4 indo eel ne! Bags. 
ASROOT DOABY oe edie have oe WEATUTS Sat ens pues le alin aetna No preference. 
(RYGOM PANEL. 35 cas leeatss Medi a¢0. 4.2. MGUOW sees haces Hampers, bags or baskets. 
MSPOCH ONIONS). . we wader elas. Mein amt .b A onde Rae oe oe Baskets. 
Mnions ir) ie seeaeeucwe: Ontario No. 1..... Vellow uneier iy 100 lb. open mesh bags. 
CATESt POMMALOS. vc. cs c's cos Med turn 0.6 sate. Very green........ No preference. 
FINS TOMALES. .)scacciieldis cc's Maclin is sare itis Fug tan gute ie 11 and 6 quart baskets. 
Hothouse tomatoes......... Mediu sata) cece oa.) cand Moyen 2 Cartons and 11 quart baskets. 
Imported tomatoes......... La Re OW hsb an gga Ys Geet DOL Mags Piel puede hey ae 25 lb. boxes. 
CUUGIIO OPS sical ecu sve. La DNS mee OR RE et Solid green........|/Bags. 

DT Ba ates cha ca ida ahs LAr ee cc sae ae Yellow Bantam /Bags. 

Cabmager. eee sous Madnics (3 to 4 

TBales Sores ote Coreen he a ihe yt 50 or 100 lb. bags. 
Canlitlowet sc dad oe ene es Medium (13 to 3 

Liaay retracts 2a Well-bleached.....|Crates or boxes. 
WOlERV CEE arisen ae uid feos Large Feng Ligne aN Well-bleached.....|Paper-wrapped in crates. 
DSI GNA is alten tle che i cou's ots Tierra. cree Cea bso oe ae as Bie Lr aha Crates. 
UE Mme is Cenacle gp ease oe os Mediu (2 to 24 

|G By Ree crane AE a Purple topes ae: Bags. 
OLR MOOR Ne acs Ssiietts uth i Canada No. Tar | Neus site en atele aie dhe « 90 lb. bags (P.E.I.) 

Fruit— 

ETA WDEIPIOR 5.4014, daicho okiets. LBP oe ae Lteole sania cde ¢ 32 quart crate. 
ASP OSLTiess ec awlovacesk PUOTPOR fee cay se Ee Cole chee oe Scie ok 24 pint crate. 
Peltic berries’, vai avaieeceer. VE yc UR Ny ee het CRRA <1) GR MR A Quart box. 
Cranberries’... 2s aissanee ews APO eee Tie Re LR ee Ue MG aly 25 Ib. box 
DUS eS dU A aN 2G OR A CS Pe: NO | Deep rediwsrees sc: Wet in barrels. 

PDO Re alanis haa es dele oer eure Ibargee sien, ce geek WO oa res thie Baskets and crates. 
MONOETION ba vie puis cidade cake Lh wrexc ee Se rag Ge Deep red &..3..0¢. Quart box or 6-quart basket. 
GI ee Ste gua hiareoy. soe, ee Green and blue...{11 quart baskets. 

OATH Cee oe ace aiuto se teces Large and 
TRCGIUIN ae ee POC eh stn Hampers, 11 qt. baskets and 4 bbls. 
Ponchos im sae eso aacn vec ONS ke Sea HAO E hy ecu ees Sh! 6 or 11 quart baskets. 
BA TAIGS crea ea thal er OL LOT CEN ce divi avy slitane Pika a Got aloes, Woahiarta Ris Barrel. 
Poultry, etc.— 
Chickens and hens......... cen 5. Pane Soe orf) 7) alee ate eI 8 SE Crates. 
MUP ROV Raye iscsed Us Tes eek ae RPh pies Re OU Me eeacbavat OM lik Lerdcuts & Crates 
METS ie Risks Mala cov inlde Headers By ENS osc (9 sinks Pitta ove aie Ga Crates 
BIRGME Ce cidelas 5 atindec ots eo il Bana elit & cat Lu a ieig ee aes Crates. 
SO Titer WOW sets Gsxlc ie arcle bate Gls ere) ARIES, a's alae La dia ihe set CAE Crates. 
Ree tak tha eanatity slet ew so hdl NG fs yee aR APSA AD YPM Va AHS MEO) Me 30 dozen crates. 
IONE Gee er he lcta sa Now 12-080 ands? 1b 2 chien oleae Lua Bottles and tins. 
DLAI OUZAT? Vases asicew eles BIB bioeke shiek ADAYA Olly 
Danie. Syrina es wav alse ehais AO OR ORs bie Mi tea ares Bottles. 





yet the consumer on the north side of the harbour, which includes the towns 
of North Sydney, Sydney Mines and Florence, definitely favours Ontario blues 
with very little demand for Tokays being noted. There is also quite a distinct 
preference within the area with regard to the colour of eggs. Records taken in 
the town of Glace Bay and district and the town of New Waterford show that 
the consumer there prefers white eggs. A tendency in this direction was noted 
in the uptown stores of the city of Sydney, while the consumer in the North 
Sydney district towns had apparently no preference. These two instances are 
the only major points of difference in preference within the area. 
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Direct Purchases.—While the above information was being gathered it 
was found that of the fresh fruit, vegetables, poultry, and poultry products 
handled by these retailers, a considerable quantity was bought at the store door 
from local producers and truckers from distant points on Cape Breton Island 
and the Nova Scotia mainland. The volume of produce and the average prices 
paid to the producers and truckers for the various commodities purchased in 
this way during 1937 are shown in Table 2. 





TABLE 2.—PRELIMINARY Estimmate* or PURCHASES OF FarM Propucts BY ALL Foop SToRES IN THE SYDNEY, 
N.S., Marxer AREA DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS AND TRUCKERS IN 1937 


(Purchases from Wholesalers and receipts by rail and boat are not included) 


Cape Breton County 





Commodity fe He 
verage . verage 
Value price Quantity | Value ried 
$ $ cts. $ $ cts. 
Vegetables— 
Rhu barbies. 2 ae eloden sapiens lb. 5, 827 bide Rae ee Irate CMa gE ect as bo 
rer ett sE icl« MUMMY Aunts BM BUSPAR sc eg & 251 A PTT LSE Pie eet Ag eh) i! 
Hadisheat yank Wawel doz. bunches 206 AD TU dedi eahe ie bums Ret ea ee 
Tattee. as eek ef 3, 252 BEBE laik ad © tale poh bial dicots eae 
Lettuce (forced).......... doz. heads 46 Ts Pela eee Piee tall olin. Dio eh eon el a Oe ae 
BO bE) sah Gi cate doz. bunches 3,965 Gh PARR ng IT Ren eeaaenyy ALCL hse 
Boots (bulk Wwe tases ate ae 3,077 OAT SPREE MeO iG Par MBIA pec (ieee, a2 | 
TOT OMA ee doz. bunches 5, 040 Bret eee ahh ha tie oles Cree an Oe eae 
Crarroia (ile ey seks sah 9, 666 DYE MELE cissiesc ta eld oil Perel ee 
WP ATSMIDS Ute tM Ne ects doz. bunches 649 GQ aiken eae SLE Gy bike, Ws eae a0. See 
Parsninen(OULie) cece euyan Gisele 4 1,749 SEM ets cero sd bre acs eectaee | ara eet emte 
Green peda) ules wlesa) sine Se 633 GA nice. ad | CU AA ea Be ae 
(7reen) DEANS Wik kesh aa uel ie 3,358 coh ROSA MMM epyan Cova Arb enuieat tor) os rt And 
Cryreen ONIONS ds: VUE whe doz bunches 41 GU cl ick id veered CAD Rete, oo Papen 
Green tomatoes), . 0.00) 6266 0s. 3,083 OBA cided: Ul Le ae e ek an 
Ripe tomatoes ea 3,455 Bare A Ul aes po ale iene 
Hothouse tomatoes...11-qt. baskets. 5, 368 DSi Wat rl ibid Jad tik BAMA aU ae 
CALCTLIN DETR. 2 ure salu ahate wee doz. 5, 137 FS Beh RE chsh aa csc kd che REAR RE Eee 
Sweet cOrme ene ve evetieny ae ‘M 3,986 DO abas 2k aie eis Lonaile eae eT Cpe eee 
Cabbarest svi oan VO Owe lb. 15, 072 ah a At ida aca tats sc af a ee ee 
Catlilo wer... Scceeeney suede ve i 1,733 (it Le SAREE Bn bee a ee SUE Deeds. fF Ns 
Roeleryr with, cern hii Wallan doz 1, 284 chase 0) US Die man emeeteali ty ecde OO nO Ks Al 
iD thg shh 91- SNM g PALE N) ho aA Ho Ib. 20,358 Ri EC ee OE RM SMO Ceg he ek 
Squash and pumpkin........... 5 866 DN dB eicg oil's igs ale Meese | ace eee 
RIGe Ka eo A Uiee le Sy, et ea doz 17 SORE TAMOI SES Tee SO ae ee een 
BAVOEY siti Alb Laas ern Cuca i 3 BS Ey teeta lid dele ne dere + iphoto eee ee 
Aree A Ua e.e MuCh altcade repel tau al Atel ae 5 COM recy ieee call Seve vee acueeonsy | at ae ene 
Other vegetables.............0. lb. 1,170 Ta ase AL he ee 
Total veretables isi. .nsiee wee iehie ae 1 Al Cotes Mc PPP MNE PRE erence st etre! bo 
Potatoes— 
Harly potatoes..........0.e eee bag 31,431 1 07 108 104 96 
Tate POLBtOCk:), cackesentakecmees ot 4,425 Ost hae os eles Pu aide oe ea 
OUR AS Ve ere Aha A Gre RCE Sane gn BG /SHG LU invenien i lees naieveaserie L0eb Oa aia 
Frut— 
Strawberries............ 32-qt. crate. 14, 062 3 84 107 435 4 02 
Masnberresi ove cersus ahs i 726 S Oh Phere Ale) veri sata ovat eee 
Cranberries yoke Ci eae qt. 1,688 6 8,409 1,089 13 
COHOTTION Ss OFAN co Peres ew ooe tess G 125 14 169 26 16 
Blackberries iioseersse eu. ceiied Lt 38 LOS ae a eae eee 
RBGiCurran tse scan tas eda ace Were if 3 TO oO ee eas) ee 
POXDOLTIGS UH MN tee tara os - 334 10 21,561 1,470 5 
MUTANS areal) SN TAS Sa ed pa tod cd 4 | ay) ahiH ene steec/et: Val Re raictera' es CHAILLY PAC UR get ahaa Ae 260 147 52 
Blueberries...... CECA Mj 1,639 12 0e AR ere ae tas Ls ott eee 
PW eh a aE a LOA of AA a ALE LGR Ro aah ede eee el diate uate ot 419 1,114 2 66 
SA ripley CPA ae Td Re EON De URANO ES Sin oT aR RP HY 10, 469 33, a2 317 
CYEOADDIER. entices bro biteeete es l 239 ATT BM CAR eee ALL PSUS UE mA MEI HUR ba ph dics! pes 
otal Truiesi shee ae ee OL Na cone 18, 854.4 Ss a dew aner 38, O18: teen at 
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TABLE 2.— PRELIMINARY Estimatn* or PURCHASES OF FARM PRODUCTS BY ALL Foop STorES IN THE SYDNEY, 
N.S., Marxet Area Direct FROM PRODUCERS AND TRUCKERS IN 1937—Conc. 








Cape Breton County Other Nova Scotia Points 

Commodity SAFIN y BRL eR EERO MT 
: verage . verage 
Quantity | Value price Quantity | Value prive 
$ $ cts. $ $ cts 
Meats— 

POWler yor eek shore SRA ort ale. lb. 19, 234 3, 662 je ae MOE Aes i RRR RRS Fe Iho hy 
PATH MN SM ASeRpes hile teue 8 Hi / 286, 689 42, 536 15 30,014 4,520 15 
RUZ IRIE MDL aH VISCO SAAS are At 81, 526 6, 934 8 29,749 2,380 8 
POTS hee it bay Nee: Swarts 25 92,385 12,461 PO PONBI ORL Die Wnt ee, ula, multe re 
PSBOEP cer eke ee PETE ee y 18, 939 1.476 MLO BAAS Heer tL tant eh tal SRE 
PV OE eT ieee UL ctertare dts ie 4,302 496 DUAN Gee Pass cllecda hiss ate Mies mee 
RSME sheer cea yaatathtrants wens a Fd te ii 481 50 LOY DA eae Seas [UEC 28 RG AMD 
EMER MAO. Pi 5 05.5 ile das yi 1,419 117 TR eC RORA LLEARORD RNA AE Hes (OD ea 14h gs 
GPE Neen eth cVt ue elena odo ned ie doz. 105, 528 33, 116 VAAL AB SEAa alla Ay tain OR! Eat 9 Bn ly bi 
EESCCG A A WEy ere a tm stle sted brah a nite tas tons 24 45 POON Te Picola la hues od Aer Gane eae 
PORTO Watts tay he wa heal a De (ce te tons 123 129 TOV DOB a eR in Tehe Una E IU ei Cae aMEA So 
Total, eggs, meat and other products]....:..... TOU SIS pase damit Pere es 6 SOO Pein y 
SCH AE COAT TIVOU LEIOK tls o 54 Slo niece: Hb ateiwlclene rials Vers 41S AVA Mae tie od SRLS aN ra pepe RNG PR 





*Based on records from 114 of the 352 food stores in the Sydney area. 


It will be observed that the vegetables from Cape Breton county purchased 
by retailers in the Sydney market area direct from producers and truckers had 
a value of almost $100,000. Purchases of Cape Breton county potatoes were 
valued at about $35,850, while purchases of fruit from Cape Breton county 
amounted to approximately $18,850. Fruit purchased from other Nova Scotia 
areas was worth $38,000. Purchases of eggs, meat, hay and straw produced in 
Cape Breton county had a value exceeding $100,000 and from other Nova Scotia 
points the value of such products was $6,900. The total value, therefore, of 
products of Cape Breton county origin was approximately $255,330 and products 
from other Nova Scotia points were valued at about $45,000. 


FIVE YEARS OF MILK MARKETING IN ENGLAND AND WALES REVIEWED 


A five-year review of the Milk Marketing Scheme in England has recently 
been published by the Milk Marketing Board, London. The Marketing Scheme 
has been in operation since October, 1933, and was the outcome of the unstable 
conditions in the dairy industry, particularly since 1929. 

Milk prices were controlled during part of the War years, actually from 
December, 1916, to April, 1920, and in the years immediately thereafter various 
abortive attempts were made at organized bargaining. In 1922 price agreements 
were arranged by the Permanent Joint Milk Committee representing farmers’ and 
dealers’ organizations. These were reasonably satisfactory until 1929 which 
year marked the beginning of the fall in the price of manufactured dairy 
products and the widening margin between them and fluid milk prices. 

The first problem facing the Board was to secure a measure of stability 
in the industry and to restore the confidence of the producers. This was 
achieved by providing a market for all milk and by guaranteeing regular 
monthly payments. The next objective was to improve producer’s returns by 
lifting the value of all milk above depression levels. The third step was the 
development of markets. The Board concentrated on an expansion of liquid 
milk sales as the only remunerative outlet for home milk supplies. A regular 
supply of milk is necessary to meet the month by month demand, and to take 
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care of the day by day fluctuations, a substantial balancing margin must be 
maintained. Milk not supplied to the liquid market is manufactured and is 
sold at prices related to its utilization. In order that the surplus milk should be 
used for the most remunerative branches of manufacturing, the most profitable 
outlets have been developed. It was realized that this policy of expansion could 
proceed smoothly only with an improvement in the quality of the milk supply. 
To improve the demand, the public must have confidence in the purity of the 
product. In establishing a high standard of milk quality, the producers were 
involved in certain increased costs. In return, they received compensation 
through the payment of bonuses to accredited producers. 

The central principle, on which the Scheme operates, is that. the proceeds 
of all sales of milk, whether sold as fluid milk or used eventually in some manu- 
factured form, are collected monthly. These funds are pooled and divided by 
the number of gallons of milk delivered by the producers. The resultant figure 
is the pool price per gallon for that month. The fact that the pool price is 
lower than the fluid milk price is caused, mainly, by the quantity of milk which 
must be manufactured and the lower returns credited to the pool from milk 
used in this way. To cover the costs of administration, a levy is made on every 
gallon of milk sold. As the realization from the sales of fluid milk form about 
83 per cent of the pool from which producers are paid, it is evident that the 
level of the Regional liquid milk prices becomes an important factor. In many 
cases, the buyer arranges the means of transporting the milk and, in the first 
years of the Scheme, it was clear that some buyers were making excessive deduc- 
tions for hauling. Up to the present time, considerable progress has been made 
in reducing the charges of transporting milk direct from farm to dairy. When 
milk is hauled to large consuming areas, such as London and other large cities, 
much of it is now transported in tanks from the local country milk depots. 
Unfortunately, little of the consequent saving in costs can be passed on to the 
producer. 

The contract between buyer and producer is the pivot of the whole machinery 
in the marketing of milk, and operates from the first of October in each year, 
regulating an annual output valued at nearly 50 million pounds sterling. In the 
early years of the Scheme it was found that the contracts were hardly flexible 
enough; some buyers had a large surplus of milk for the “fluid” trade and had 
to market this surplus in manufactured form, while other buyers had not sufficient 
to supply the “fluid” trade. In 1937 a plan was organized to allocate supplies to 
the best advantage by the transfer, when necessary, of producer’s contracts 
among buyers and in this way assure the highest possible price to the producer. 
This action has tended toward a more even development of the industry. 


The policy of the Board has been to expand liquid sales to the utmost and 
to this end, the main marketing plans have been supplemented by publicity, 
advertising and research. This includes press and poster advertising, educa- 
tional and propaganda work, and an endeavour to introduce the milk drinking 
habit to both children and adults. Even with the additional demand, these 
efforts have created a daily per capita consumption of only 0.42 pints for the 
year 1937-38. There is every indication, however, that this policy of active 
publicity brings increased consumption, and the financial advantages to the 
producer and distributor alike, far outweigh the costs involved. Research has 
also been thoroughly considered. Some of the specific investigations into the 
problems of the industry are: composition and nutritive value of milk; feeding 
of dairy cows; rapid methods of estimating the cleanliness of milk, and detecting 
the presence of T. B.; investigations into contagious abortion in dairy cattle. 


The Board, at the commencement of the Scheme, realized that milk prices 
were so low as to be unremunerative and they have endeavoured, since, to raise 
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them so that the producer’s returns can be more closely related to costs of pro- 
duction. To a certain extent, they have succeeded but, unfortunately, costs on 
farms have also increased. Indeed, items such as feeding stuffs have risen much 
higher, relatively, than the improvement in liquid milk prices. In consultations 
with the distributors on the question of the price of milk, the Board had no 
authoritative records of the cost involved in producing the product. This lack 
of information handicapped them in their efforts of secure for the producer his 
costs plus a reasonable profit. 

In 1934, a large scale investigation into costs of production was initiated 
and the preliminary results show the various cost items relating to milk pro- 
duction. In particular, they demonstrate the over-riding influence of the costs 
of feed and labour and the gradual rise in production costs due, mainly, to the 
increase in the price of these two important factors. This work is to continue 
until 1940 when figures will be available for six complete years. 


PURCHASES OF INDEPENDENT AND CHAIN RETAIL STORES IN MONTREAL, 
1937 


The value of fresh fruits and vegetables purchased by independent retail 
stores in Montreal during 1937 was approximately $7,400,000. Similar produce 
purchased by four chain stores was valued at $2,595,000 (Table 1). Almost 
seventy-two per cent of the independent retail store purchases were obtained 
from wholesalers and jobbers, while almost ninety per cent of chain store 
purchases were obtained from that source. 


TasBLE 1.—OnricIn or Freso Frourrs aND VEGETABLES PURCHASED BY INDEPENDENT Retail STORES AND 
Four Cuan Storgs In Montreat, 1937 


—_—_—_—— 
SSS wss—5q50(9(9 9 SO 0 oan 





Independent Five Total 

Source of purchases retail Chain 5 
stores stores (4) ad Sai? 

$ $ $ 
Wi MOLOBALAT ES ATCO Dares muiiue ne «| .cacietls ek VAauime Wes lasich ca loving 5,321,800 |(2) 2,326,553 7,648, 353 
EGU CGEAL CRRA cistern et nem, trey oy VARA BLE Cd lak: POO COSa wee ensue ata 1, 652, 681 
(Sr wermiat stare dOOrsua) uh carat an eee es eats fuiced 283, 385 268 , 479 551, 864 
COLOICRR RE LAPT eee een ee ine ced, Pac tere MeN (NCL | GapeOs re tee tr ARN) Vet 63,468 
TUCK OPO AGMGOFE COOL... 1 seis cm AG UR, betwee ki DOeOOhe) Teale selene nuns: 59, 557 
BEETRUOURUGE Miia et. tras oe Seb ie ee oh), eid de lege a LOGOS ee tie et an = 19, 688 
FL OGAL DUPCHSSES, (She cos brad hae acs clone oo bia: 7,400,579 2,595,032 9,995,611 

DER O MINEO tise fad oie ate Ae celia pee ec tHe Ea 74% 26% 100-0% 


a 


(1) Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 
Dominion Stores. 
Steinberg’s Service Stores. 
Thrift Stores. 

Stop and Shop. 


(?) Includes some imported produce purchased directly by one chain store. 
NOTES 


The gross value of commodities produced on Canadian farms during 1938 
is estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at $1,020,217,000. 





Tobacco production on Canadian farms during 1938 was the highest on 
record with an estimated value of $20 million. 
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ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Co-operation at Home and Abroad, Vol. II, 1908-1938, C. R. Fay, M.A., DSc., published by 
P.S. King & Son Ltd., London, 1939, 526 pages and index. Price 18/0 net. 


The fact that this writer is a recognized authority on co-operation coupled 
with the contribution he made to economic thought during his association for 
nearly ten years with the University of Toronto as Professor of Economic 
History, makes this book of double interest to the Canadian reader. For some 
years now, Reader in Economic History at the University of Cambridge, Mr. 
Fay continues in this volume his study of co-operation from 1908, the period 
with which Volume 1 concluded, up to the end of the year 1938. 


The author states in his preface that the Great War brought two changes in 
the co-operative field. Firstly, “co-operation was coming to embrace a growing 
percentage of the middle class” and secondly, it was necessary to consider to 
what extent, under the emergency of war, the State had intervened in the 
marketing and price of foodstuffs. On the second point, Mr. Fay writes, “For a 
short while it seemed that this was a passing phase, but later on, and particularly 
in the countries of the New World, it became clear that the precedents set in the 
war were the basis of a new attitude towards agricultural marketing. But 
whether it would strengthen or curtail the scope of true agricultural co-operation 
was not, and indeed to this day, is not clear.” 


The volume covers a vast field—most of the European countries, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and India. Part I “presents a general 
view of co-operation from the standpoint of its evolution as an idea and its 
significance as an economic form.” Great Britain and the European countries 
are discussed in Part II, more in those forms of co-operation that are outside the 
agricultural field. In Part III, agricultural co-operation and “the wider problems 
of agricultural organization’”—the production controls, marketing regulations, 
price-fixing measures and other methods of planning, are reviewed. This section 
is concerned with Great Britain and the “English-speaking world,” for agricul- 
tural co-operation in Europe, which was examined in detail in Volume I, finds 
a place in the supplement. Co-operation in the Scandinavian countries is 
reviewed in Part IV. 


Of necessity, Mr. Fay has had to devote a considerable section of his book 
to a study of the marketing schemes and various forms of government control 
which are in vogue in Great Britain and many New World countries, for to a 
considerable extent, such measures impinge upon the field of co-operation. As 
between the technique of State control on the one hand and co-operation on the 
other he writes, “I submit that on balance the relationship in all the British 
Dominions is to-day complementary rather than rival.” 


While the approach throughout is historical, the book is far from being 
merely a record of co-operative progress during the last thirty years, for the 
author is in the happy position of being able to write of countries which he has 
recently visited and the text is enriched by this intimate touch. 


As the author has included in this volume a number of countries which were 
not examined in his previous study—Volume I was descriptive of co-operation 
in Great Britain and certain European countries only—the necessary historical 
background has been provided to complete the picture of co-operation in these 
New World countries, which are discussed for the first time in the volume under 
review. 


Orrawa: Printed by J. O. Parenavuns, I.8.0., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1939. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic conditions in Canada recorded improvement in May over the 
preceding month. ‘There was a considerable increase in business operations 
as measured by the index of physical volume of business and the index of 
industrial activity compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, both of 
which indexes advanced by over four points. 

There was widespread improvement in industrial employment on June 1 
when 30,388 more persons than on May 1 were on the pay-rolls of the 11,718 
establishments reporting to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Greatly increased activity was indicated by these employment figures 
in manufacturing—especially in lumber, pulp and paper, food, clay, glass and 
stone, and iron and steel products. The increased activity also embraced the 
non-manufacturing industries, while transportation, communications, construc- 
tion and maintenance, services and trade provided work for many more persons 
than at May 1. 

The general wholesale price index continued on the steady level it has 
maintained since November though there was a slight decline during the second 
week of July when the weekly index was 72:8. The index of Canadian farm 
products declined during June, owing to lower prices for livestock and par- 
ticularly livestock products and the weekly index on July 14, stood at 63-1. 

Wheat prices did not retain the high level of about 654 cents reached during 
the latter week of May but declined during June and closed on the last day 
of that month at 61% cents a bushel for No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat 
at Fort William. The decline continued throughout the first two weeks of 
vy and the closing price on July 20 was 524 cents a bushel—a six year low 
evel. 

The fourth of a series of seven telegraphic reports covering crop conditions 
throughout Canada issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on July 18, 
reported deterioration of wheat crop prospects in the Prairie Provinces owing 
to a week of high temperatures and very little precipitation—particularly in 
early sown fields in central and southern districts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Alberta prospects remain favourable, but further rains and more moderate 
temperatures are needed in all areas. Rains have relieved a serious crop 
condition in the Peace River district. | 

The index of retail prices, rents and costs of services has shown little 
change since the beginning of the year. 


United Kingdom.—The various indicators of business activity during 
recent months point to a marked and growing revival in trade and industry. 
Since January there has been a steady decline in the number of insured persons 
unemployed and during the five months to June, 689,000 persons found employ- 

82853—1 
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ANNUAL AND MontTaity INDEx NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 
Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial} Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro-  j|tural mar-| Storage 
1) (2 (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 Oar er Aa eee ee bet a ee Lee 
1914 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 66-0. \biagsdwmebuihe eye sac calicas eee Ie eee 
1915 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 OL Si store eevee loa ae eee Sian wots eee ee ee 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 NDR Sic aes 5 WU oe le as 14 cas he soe lee Sere 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 Bora Re ee lca oe Pog halo econ ote ee ee 
1918 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 EY eS Se See ANU ee says Meter srme se tise Re 
1919 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923 98-0 79-8 73°3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931 dane 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-8 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1938 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 84-1 112-9 114-6 64-9 144-5 
1938 
May... 80-3 77-3 74-6 81-8 84-2 110-7 112-5 41-1 157-8 
June... 80-1 76:6 74-3 80-5 84-1 108 -4 109-3 20-6 188-3 
July... 78-6 71°5 65-9 80-8 84-2 109-1 109-8 40-3 142-7 
Aug.... 76-0 64-2 54-9 79-7 84-9 110-5 110-8 89-2 139-2 
Sept... 74-5 62-4 51-2 81-1 84-1 119-2 120-7 123-9 135-1 
Ostor.: 74-1 63-8 53-6 81-0 83-9 118-6 PAK 145-6 138-8 
Nov... 73°5 64-9 54-6 82-1 83-8 123-4 128-3 101-6 148-3 
Dec... 73-3 64-6 53°8 82-8 83-6 115-6 118-1 85-7 146-7 
1939 
Jan.. 73-2 64-8 54-7 81-7 83-3 113-0 114-2 52-0 152-8 
Feb. 73°2 64-7 54-7 81-5 83-1 111-7 114-1 32-3 161-4 
Mar. 73°2 65-1 54:9 82-1 83-1 inisioy 115-2 48-1 166-6 
April 73°4 65-5 56-1 81-3 83-1 116-7 119-1 60-3 183-1 
May 73°7 65-2 55-9 80-7 83-1 121-4 123-3 102-6 230-7 
June 73-6 63°3 25-6 76:1 82-9 121-4 124-4 40-5 210-6 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937-39. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1939. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1938, subject to revision. 


ment. Increased activity is reported in various key industries; coal, iron and 
steel, shipping, cotton and textile, while both imports of raw materials and 
exports of manufactures have increased. The output of electricity has been 
well maintained. 
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While much of the improvement can be attributed to activity connected 
with defence, a study of the percentages of unemployed in various industries 
when compared with January, shows that the improvement is quite general 
in character affecting such industries as glass, pottery, brick and tile, cotton 
and textiles, leather, paper and printing, transport and communications, dis- 
tributive trades, and miscellaneous trades and services. Retail trade has also 
shown improvement. 

There was an increase in overseas trade during May and exports of British 
manufacture showed a welcome increase in value. The Board of Trade figures 
for the first quarter of 1939 indicate a rise of about 3 per cent in the volume 
of exports of British goods compared with the first three months of 1938. 


United Stiates.—Business conditions improved considerably during June 
and indications during July point to a continuance of this improvement. The 
index of physical volume of industrial production of the Federal Reserve 
System declined from 104 last December to 98 in March and then fell abruptly 
to 92 for April and May. The improvement in June, however, has carried the 
index back to about the level of March with good prospect of this level being 
maintained or even bettered during July. The spring decline would appear to 
have been influenced largely by the uncertain international situation, the coal 
strike and unseasonable weather. Trade, particularly that of a seasonal char- 
acter, has shown improvement with the weather and a sharp increase in coal 
production and in industries dependent upon coal, followed the resumption of 
work in the coal mines. The international situation despite the easing of 
tension, still remains as a curb to business generally. 


THE RELATION OF SCHOOL FINANCES TO LAND CLASSIFICATION 
L. 8S. MarrHews 


The work carried on during the past few years in Saskatchewan by the 
Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the Farm Management Department of the University of 
Saskatchewan has been a land classification study in the south central part of 
the province, based on the land’s capacity for wheat production. 

The first section of the work was undertaken in the summer of 1936, when 
an area covering the seven rural municipalities of Excel, Key West, Norton, 
Brokenshell, Laurier, The Gap and Bengough, was surveyed. The data were 
analysed during the following winter, some revision was made in the summer 
of 1937, and a land class map of the area was then made available. 

The unit of classification was the quarter section of 160 acres. Each 
quarter was placed in one of five land classes as follows: class I, sub-marginal; 
class Il, marginal; class III, fair wheat land; class IV, good wheat land; class 
V, excellent wheat land. 

As a “ follow up ” to such classification some enquiry into the social services 
of the area recommended itself. Schools absorb the largest share of local 
government expenditure, and as data on school finances were readily available 
this was the first service selected for examination. 

The degree of variation that exists in the finances of school districts in 
dissimilar land class areas and the comparative burden for this service borne by 
them, were some of the main features to be brought out, and it is these that 
will be discussed in this paper. 

In this limited survey area there are only isolated cases in which all the 
land within a school district is of a uniform land class and falls within any 
particular one of the land classes already described. Such cases as do occur 
are insufficient in number to provide representative samples for comparison of 
school districts according to these land classes. It became necessary there- 
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fore, for the purpose of this study, to establish new land categories, and these 
were made on a basis of the percentage of the area of a school district falling 
within one or more of the original classes. The limits of these categories are 
as follows:— 


Category A.—Over 70 per cent in land class III and IV of which at least 
25 per cent is land class IV. 


Category B.—Over 75 per cent in land class III. 


Category C.—Seventy-five per cent in land class II and III, of which at 
least 20 per cent falls in each land class. 


Category D.—Seventy-five per cent in land class I and II, of which at 
least 20 per cent falls in each land class. 


The differences between these categories is necessarily narrower than 
differences between land classes. Seventy-six of the 106 school districts in the 
area fall within these categories; the remainder have too diverse a land class 
pattern to permit of categories being made to accommodate them. 


The financial and statistical records were examined for a period of fifteen 
years—school years ending June 30th, 1922 to 1936—of thirty-three sample 
school districts; seven in Category “A,” nine in Category “B,” eight in Category 
“C” and nine in “D.” They were selected at random from the seventy-six 
districts with the reservation that during the fifteen-year period, no changes, 
or only minor ones, had been made in their boundaries and they had been con- 
tinuously “one teacher” schools. 

The average annual revenue and expenditure for this fifteen-year period for 


these thirty-three districts, that is to say, for 495 school years, is given in 
Table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE ANNUAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THIRTY-THREE ‘ONE TEACHER’ SCHOOL 
Districts IN SoutH CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 1922-1936 AND INDEX NuMBERS IN Districts oF Drr- 
FERENT LAND CLASS CATEGORIES 


(Average of Thirty-Three Districts—100) 








Average Land class category 
se expenditure 
A B C D 
Namiberiol districts... fie. k ates ees Chote cree. s 33 4 9 8 9 
$ Index Index Index Index 
Revenue: 

Loansrevenlesa. «0. Hohe Soto bine ce ene 20 ole 25 30 40 
FDAX ATION Sees ete ore eee fee ee eee 939 116 100 96 91 
Govertimentirrantisiee ecewns cots set 257 98 102 103 96 
Miscellaneous sss fie aes ioe an oA Gee eee 16 iD 62 156 100 
Revenue owner thandoans... se. si+.e see sees L712 111 100 98 92 
otal TOVENUGs wee teaes ctr hn eee ccees 1,wos 116 99 97 92 

Expenditure: 
Compt lope ies wise s Oe oop ween Bie aa piacere 116 134 101 93 78 
Cirrent erik oe aks Meee eet easeend 1,060 106 102 100 94 
Debtiwretiremettsc.c tins: « Anes Aeee tie cao ae 60 228 53 62 83 
PLUM Cee es va kc Saree teen 1,236 115 99 97 92 





As it is not the actual figures which are of interest, but rather the differences 
between school districts representative of the four land class categories, an 
index is used for comparison among them. In this index, 100 represents the 
average of the thirty-three sample districts. 
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The indices of taxation revenue and all expenditure other than that for 
debt retirement show a decided and consistent increase from the lower to the 
higher categories. Government grants are not designed to lessen the burden 
on school expenditure in the poorer farming areas. Borrowing was much higher 
in the “A” districts, and the higher payments for debt retirement indicate 
there was, too, much liberal borrowing in the earlier years. 

A matter of more importance than relative costs is comparative burden. 
For this, an estimated income of the four representative districts is necessary. 

From the original land classification data, it was possible to segregate a 
number of farms wholly within each land class, obtain their average acreage 
under wheat, and the average yield, and so arrive at an estimate of the average 
annual number of bushels of wheat that were available for sale, after making 
due allowance for feed and seed supplies. On the farms on the poorer land, 
however, the proportion of suitable land for wheat growing is smaller, and con- 
sequently a greater proportion is used for grazing. Cattle sales and sales of 
livestock products on such farms are of greater importance and bear a higher 
ratio to total cash sales than is the case on farms with more productive land. 
To rectify any bias in favour of the income from the better land, cattle sales 
were taken into consideration. : 


Taste 2.—Scuoot Costs PER BusHen or WHEat AVAILABLE FOR SALE IN TuirTY-THREE ScHoon Districts 
IN SouTH CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN FOR THE FOURTEEN- YEAR PERIOD 1922 To 1935, AND FOR Two-SEVEN 
YEAR PERIODS 1922 To 1928 anv 1929 To 1935 





Land class category 








A B C D 
Pet et VRC TOETIOUS! 9 neers a eee RG oP ee ee Oe ee 7 9 8 9 
1922 to 1935— 
NIELS Cag Ns Os 0 0k al On Ae ee na rr bus.| 44,056 Bh, Old 36, 167 27,463 
EEL s F253 acs crn cl 0 ee tale a i lo eh ea 100 85 75 62 
Motah Gxtencituresen, ose as aeons crak lite vite. kes $ 1,422 1,225 1,202 1,133 
UE LES TARR hock oie IRS, eae elle a i tee Re lp dy es ha a oy 100 86 84 
SLOT VIC 2 CRs wo) OU TS Ene ce Oe On eee eee Cc on20 3°26 3°32 4-12 
LIRTER Disa diaabo anne’ coneg dee a ea RR 8 psi eR Ee a ae ae 100 101 103 128 
1922 to 1928— 
NONE EC a 26 SUC i ta OO bus.} 72,305 60, 982 53, 506 43,143 
PC Re Ria SAA icc eg WR es ote etk o Rancty es See, 100 84 74 60 
gf bsgit Whe) av 07s PRGIE Spy gre oe Ae a oS $ 1,955 1,622 1,590 1,446 
DPV et Me Pie ay ae ae. 6 bs Re aeileee es eetoug be eee s 100 8 
BOUGOLCOSLS DErHUS eee ot ae eae gato ee wie denne, Cc 2-70 2-66 2-97 3°35 
TCLS Bey eee edie oe es ee eee ee as cee i el dete STAR 100 98 110 124 
1929 to 1935— 
NV EA GUNOOLIEG ee or ee nerd tras S08 say gait ing ee Baus gees bus.} 16,702 14,318 13,300 11,986 
IMG Ome e et eee ec io eh J Mes ho G 100 86 80 72 
AOtal GAVeNUICUlEN rt tes alee tes es $ 785 754 765 750 
TUG Si crest ts oe ie RO ot OR ih Sets 5S ay arch ae ible Gna Ghat verte 100 96 97 96 
EO MCONt Per DUS) wastes tee. Te aoe 25 od stoke eck Cc. 4-70 5-27 5-75 6-28 
NEG Rie res Ma BOONE cr ak) ee oats ot ey le oe eee 100 rie 122 134 





From work done in the Farm Management Department of the University 
of Saskatchewan, it was found that the cash return from a mature cow was 
the equivalent of that of 31 bushels of wheat. The figures for cattle carried 
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on all the farms were available, and after allowing for household requirements 
the remainder were considered available for sale and were expressed in bushels 
of wheat. 


Thus a wheat and “ wheat equivalent of cattle’? income—the only income 
of any importance on farms in this area—for quarter sections of each land class 
was arrived at, and these were calculated for a long time period 1922-1935, and 
for two intermediate periods 1922-1928 and 1929-1935. ‘The period coincides 
with that over which school districts data had been collected. 


Taking the typical land class pattern of a school district of each category, 
the number of quarter sections of land of each class was multiplied by the 
number of bushels of wheat available for sale for a quarter section of that class 
and a typical wheat income for the district obtained. 


These incomes are given for the long time and the two short time periods in 
Table 2, and the relation to school costs is shown expressed in the number of 
cents that school services cost for every bushel of wheat available for sale. 
The differences are also illustrated by an index with Category “A” districts as 
100. 


Taste 3.—REcEIPTS AND Costs PER BUSHEL OF WHEAT AVAILABLE FOR SALE IN THIRTY-[THREE SCHOOL 
Districts In SoutH CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN, 1922 To 1935 


Category 
A B C D 

Number ofdistrints 2s Soe Pot cee ee Chee ee © eo aGinee 7 9 8 9 
cents cents cents cents 
Receipts: 

TLALOS-TECOLVOC cc ton. cerns oh ache ooh 0's ee ees ie eee ae es 2-46 2-51 2-70 3°12 

CTOVErNIMONG. STANT: faces foes ie Seen eee ie vans eee 0-57 0-70 0-80 0-90 

HAORITS VENUE tm nce sheen Gite eae cw are oie ee ateials Oe ee 0-17 0-01 0-02 0-03 
Expenditure: 

CAITPOD WiGR POUL DOL onic iets. cere Bites oie pc ese elaine on/p tekemrete aie 2-56 2-87 3°19 3°61 

Capital-expenditurern o.08 2 dais a soe ye tae ee ed ae Deane omen 0-35 0-31 0-32 0-33 

Diab tirobir CVO Gree se ee es aoe co Bais ws ae oe ecianaee 0-31 0-08 0-11 0-18 

TeACIGE & SALARY. a5 ose hats etlowia here Re tie eR estue als ier eee 1-82 2-14 2°30 2-68 

Cifierala remunoratign acct cec.cs a ae te ee eh coc ee cee 0-13 0-14 0-14 0-17 


With the exception of Category “B” in 1922-1928, there is an increasing 
burden of school costs from the higher to the lower category districts, though 
the better class land districts (especially Category “A” districts) maintain 
more costly services over the long period. The heavy burden in Category “ D ” 
districts is marked, being one-third more than “A” districts in the period 1929 
to 1935 during which time expenditures approximate closely. 


Some of the detailed expenditures and sources of revenue of the 33 school 
districts are shown in table 3. The figures are expressed in cents per bushel of 
wheat available for sale. 


A case may be considered for apportioning government aid to equalize the 
burden of school costs. 


_ Considering only elementary education for the whole area of 106 school 
districts at $1,250 per district, which closely approximates the average expenses 
in table 1, the total expenditure would be $132,500 annually. 


With the additional grant under an amendment to the Saskatchewan Schools 
Grant Act 1937, elementary “one teacher” schools open for 200 days are 
eligible for a $300 grant. Thus on the present basis the government contribu- 
tion for the area can be taken as $31,800, leaving the sum of $100,700 to be 
raised by taxation. 
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The number of quarters in each land class, their average annual estimated 


productivity for wheat and wheat equivalents and the total wheat income of 
the area are shown in Table 4. 


Taste 4.—Estimatep ANNUAL WHEAT INCOME oF ToraL AREA oF 106 ScHOOL Districts In SoutH CENTRAL 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1922-1935 

voiSS LS SS + SS 2 ee ee Te ee a ee TL: 

ee — — — EE 


Number of] Sales per Sales per 





Land class quarter quarter land 

sections section class 

bush. bush. 
SMR ee A Mrs RS rains te. eee dk ok eae 2,529 263 665,127 
PER EAA OS, EE AR Pa teh Si ete 2,039 390 795,210 
UE Ls i elvrt CLS I of gene USI, Sei MG Se ged, SL are ee RCN, rtd 3,288 562 1,847,856 
IN ape Ak Tae PEE Se oie ies eine eee mae Oe Oe Are 434 676 293, 384 
Soro TR aos Se ky rh LA Ni A lie Shar char Sa Ae aD Ot ee i MO 31 948 29,388 
Baek a vse aut en 3,630, 965 


— eee OO eee 


With a wheat income of 3,630,956 bushels, a flat rate of 2-77 cents per 
bushel would raise the $100,700 required from taxation. In Table 5 is shown 
the amounts which would be raised by taxation at this rate in each of the 
districts under Categories “A,” “B,” “C” and “D,” and how distribution of 
the Government Grant would have to be made in order to provide funds to meet 
their $1,250 costs. A column is provided for districts other than the sample 
districts in order to show the balance of apportionment. 


TasLe 4.—Stats Aim THAT WOULD BE Requrrep By ScHoor Districts In Dirrerent LAND Crass Cat- 
EGORIES ON ASSUMPTION OF UNIFORM TAXATION ON WueEat INcomME—1922 To 1935 








Land class category 





A B C D Other Total 
Number of school districts.............. ad 9 8 9 73 106 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Amount raised by taxation per district 

Rte tat Per DUsNeL WU 5 eo seeks Be eH | 1,040 920 762 940 100,700 
Division of Government Grant to give 

CaOW Cistriet.sb 250. sy . eG hccrad dc cies 29 210 331 489 B10 sib wane dente 
Total of grant to each category......... 203 1,890 2,648 4,401 22,630 31,782 





Under such an arrangement as outlined wherein the burden of school 
services is to be equalized, schools in Category “A” districts require a very 
small Government Grant to balance their budgets whereas those in Category 
“B” need assistance amounting to 39 per cent of their costs. 


NOTES 


The intended 1939 acreage of spring wheat in the Prairie Provinces is 
estimated at 25,100,000 acres, compared with 24,946,000 acres in 1938. 


Present indications are that the planted acreage of all types of tobacco in 
1939 will be somewhat higher than the estimated figure for 1938 of 83,745 
acres. 


Exports of apples for the fiscal year 1939 amounted to 2,897,000 barrels, the 
bulk of which went to the United Kingdom. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF LAND SETTLEMENT IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC AND 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO! 


A. GossELIN AND G. P. BOUCHER 


A series of articles dealing with land settlement in Northwestern Quebec 
and Northeastern Ontario have appeared in the four previous issues of the 
Economic Annalist. In this article the information analysed in previous articles 
is summarized in order to show the results of land settlement in both areas. 

The colonies visited have been classified according to the date of establish- 
ment of most settlers. ‘Those which have been settled since 1928 are referred 
to as “new colonies” while the colonies settled before 1928 are referred to as 
“old colonies.” In Quebec 142 settlers were interviewed in five new colonies 
and 54 in four old colonies. In Ontario 37 settlers were interviewed in new 
settlements of the New Liskeard and Cochrane districts and 54 in four older 
settlements of the New Liskeard, Val Gagné, Cochrane and Kapuskasing dis- 
tricts. 

Setilers’ Original Assets——As pointed out in previous articles most of 
the settlers established in new colonies had very limited assets or financial 
resources when they arrived in colonization districts. The total assets of the 
142 settlers interviewed in Quebec averaged $200 distributed as follows:—$104 
in household goods, $15 in farm equipment, $23 in livestock and $58 in cash. 
The total assets of the 37 settlers interviewed in Ontario averaged $311. Of 
this amount $140 was in household goods, $23 in farm equipment, $83 in live- 
stock and $63 in cash. 

The settlers interviewed in the older colonies had substantial resources to 
start with. They were mostly people who had disposed of their farms in older 
sections of Quebec and Ontario and came to colonization districts with the idea 
of making a fresh start at a time when a score of mining and industrial centres 
were springing up and when the sale of timber and pulpwood was a profitable 
business. In Quebec the original assets of 54 settlers averaged $2,442. Of this 
amount $129 was in household goods, $55 in farm equipment, $107 in livestock 
and $2,151 in cash. The average assets of the 54 Ontario settlers was $2,447. 
Of this amount $99 was in household goods, $9 in farm equipment, $138 in live- 
stock and $2,201 in cash. The large amount in cash owned by a few settlers 
contributes to raise the average in both areas. 


Government Assistance.—As explained in a previous article, the main 
difference in the general land settlement policies of Quebec and Ontario lies in 
the form of assistance given to settlers during the first few years of their 
establishment. In Quebec, previous to 1923 settlers did not receive financial 
assistance from the state. A system of land clearing premiums was initiated 
in 1923. At first this grant was rather small and amounted to about $20 a 
year for five or six years, but it was gradually increased and with the additional 
grants of different kinds allowed under the Vautrin Plan introduced in 1935, 
the amount of free grants received by each settler in premiums or bonuses is 
quite substantial. 

In Ontario, financial assistance is given to settlers as loans which have 
to be repaid over a period of years. Under the Settlers’ Loan Act of 1916 a 
loan up to $500 was granted to a new settler and after a few years a farm 
loan could also be secured from the Agricultural Development Board. Since 
March, 1936, however, no new loans of this kind have been granted to settlers 
in Ontario. 

In both provinces a certain number of unemployed people have been settled 
on colonization land under the Gordon Plan of 1932 and 1934 which provided a 
maximum grant of $600 and $700 per settler contributed in equal shares by 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments and the municipality concerned. 


1A map of this area appeared on page 25, Economie Annalist, April, 1939. 
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In the new colonies of Quebec the Government grants under the Gordon 
and Vautrin Plans averaged $295 for all farms, while the amount received by 
the 89 settlers reporting such grants averaged $470. The average amount 
received as land clearing premiums was $237 for all farms and the amount 
received by 136 settlers reporting such premiums averaged $243. In addition to 
Government grants and clearing premiums an average amount of $139 per 
family was given as direct relief. Of these 142 settlers 104 were given direct 
relief to the average amount of $190. The total Governmental assistance civen 
to settlers in the new colonies of Quebec averaged $671 and a certain number 
of those established in recent years were still eligible for further assistance. 

In the new colonies of Ontario the grants received under the Gordon Plan 
averaged $422 for the 37 settlers and each of the 26 settlers reporting such 
grant received an amount of $600. Four other settlers were granted a loan 
averaging $1,038. In addition to that an average amount of $138 was given 
as direct relief. The 25 settlers reporting direct relief were given an average 
amount of $204. The total government assistance received by these 37 settlers 
as grants, direct relief, and settlers’ loans averaged $983. 

In the old colonies of Quebec the only Government assistance received by 
settlers was as land clearing premiums which averaged $126 per farm. Direct 
relief was given to only 3 settlers of Palmarolle to the average amount of $85. 
The total government assistance given to these 54 settlers averaged $137 per 
farm. 

In the old colonies of Ontario the average loan granted per settler was $906. 
Of these 54 settlers 31 reported loans averaging $1,577. In addition, direct 
relief was given to 16 settlers to the average amount of $252. The total 
government assistance given to these 54 settlers as loans and direct relief aver- 
aged $981. These figures show that Ontario settlers received much more assist- 
ance than Quebec settlers established at about the same time. 


Settlers’ Income and Means of Living.—The average yearly revenue from 
labour off farm, sales of wood and farm products averaged $178 per farm in 
the new colonies of Quebec for the five-year period 1933-37 and $100 per farm 
in Ontario for the three-year period: 1935-37. 

In the old colonies the yearly revenue from these sources averaged $327 
per farm in Quebec and $700 per farm in Ontario for the same periods. This 
would show that there is a certain relationship between the amount of assist- 
pie received in the first stage of establishment and the farm revenue there- 
alter. 


Price of Farms.—In both new and old colonies the price paid for farms 
was much higher in Ontario than Quebec. The average price in new colonies 
of Quebec was $70 per farm or $0.59 per acre as compared with $207 per farm 
or $2.21 per acre in Ontario, while the average price in old colonies was $1,435 
per farm or $6.77 per acre in Quebec as compared to $2,171 per farm or $11.52 
per acre in Ontario. This may be partly explained by the fact that at the time 
Northern Ontario was open to settlement better opportunities were offered in 
Ontario than in Quebec because of mining development and the forest industry. 
At that time Ontario settlers were granted settlers’ and farm loans while Quebec 
settlers did not get Government financial assistance. 


Farm Investment.—Farm investment in buildings, fences, household, 
and farm equipment and live stock wag about the same in the areas visited in 
both provinces. In the new colonies the average farm investment was $922 in 
Quebec and $935 in Ontario. In the old colonies it was $4,774 in Quebec and 
$3,860 in Ontario. The average investment per farm in live stock and buildings 
was higher in Quebec than in Ontario and this accounts for the difference in 
farm investment. On the other hand the price paid for farms was higher in 
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Ontario than in Quebec and this makes the total farm investment including 
land, about the same with $6,209 for Quebec farms and $6,031 for those in 
Ontario. 


Farm and Living Expenses.—In 1936-37 the average farm expenses for 
seed, feed, taxes and miscellaneous items in new colonies were respectively 
$123 in Quebec and $89 in Ontario while living expenses for food, clothing, 
health and miscellaneous items averaged $293 per family in Quebec and $242 
in Ontario making a total of both farm and living expenses of $416 for Quebec 
and $331 for Ontario. In the old colonies farm expenses averaged $360 in 
Quebec as compared with $280 in Ontario. The average living expenses averaged 
$343 per family in Quebec and $330 in Ontario. The total farm and living 
expenses amounted to $703 in Quebec and $610 in Ontario. 


Financial Obligations.—In the new colonies the average debt per farm 
was $150 in Quebec and $169 in Ontario. Of the 142 settlers interviewed in 
Quebec 114 reported debts averaging $184 per farm. In Ontario of the 37 
settlers 33 reported debts averaging $190 per farm. 

In the old colonies the average debt per farm in Quebec was $524 and of 
the 54 settlers 37 reported an average debt of $764. In Ontario the average 
debt per farm was $734 and of the 54 settlers 42 reported an average debt of 
$943. 


Acreage Cleared.—As shown in Table 3, with the exception of the group of 
settlers established before 1917, the area under cultivation and of improved 
land per farm is greater in the Ontario colonies than in those of Quebec. This 
partly explains the higher income from the sale of farm products in the old 
colonies of Ontario when compared with sales of farm products in the old 
colonies of Quebec (Table 1). 


TaBLE 3.—ReEcorD or ACREAGE CLEARED—196 FARMS IN CERTAIN COLONIZATION Districts or NortH 
WESTERN QUEBEC, AND 91 Farms or NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1937 


68u68u3uCKe—a—Q"—"——_—0—0°=0 —OeOoOooaomnm0DD Sse oo 


Total area | Percentage 


Province and Number of Size of Area cut | Area under | of improved|of improved 
Date of Establishment records farm over cultivation land land 
per farm per farm per farm per farm 
acres acres acres acres acres 
Quebec. 
TOS 2 GO MOST sade seats 115 109-8 5:8 13-5 19-3 17-57 
P0287 1931 oan: cate e. 30 163-5 7-0 47-7 54-7 33-45 
O23 04920 facets cee cen: 13 162-9 7:8 57-7 65-4 40-1 
LOL tO 102 leacrencere cee 18 240-9 od 113-6 113-6 47-15 
Before LOI. |. sexes. 74. 20 213-7 oe 125-7 125-7 58-82 
Ontario. 
DOSD TO. 198 Fee eee, bch 35 85-5 10-9 14-0 24-9 29-1 
DOOU CO Salatees Shaka ae a 191-1 5-0 73-0 78-0 40-8 
VO LoeGre tates sce ce 4 10 205-9 3°7 96-2 99-9 48-5 
DOL tO 02 eae oa ae. oe 22 163-7 9-9 62-3 72-2 44.1 
DOIZHO 191Ge ek eee 8 206-5 15-0 118-0 133-0 64-4 
Before: LOeeaeere ee 9 222-9 18-9 107-8 126-7 56-8 


It is very difficult to appraise the relative merits of the Quebec and Ontario 
land settlement policies because there are several other factors which must be 
considered apart from mere government financial assistance. Of Government 
assistance it may be stated however that Ontario settlers received assistance 
much earlier than Quebec settlers. Further, a land settlement policy based 
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on loans granted to settlers rather than one of free grants, is somewhat less 
costly to the state. It would be possible to appraise more fully the results 
obtained in both areas only after several years. At that time the percentage 
of settlers established in recent years under various land settlement plans, still 
remaining in these areas, and the degree of their success, will enable more 
definite conclusions to be drawn. 


CAPE BRETON COUNTY FARMERS AND THE SYDNEY MARKET AREA, 1937 
L. G. Horton anv E. P. Rew 


As part of the Sydney market area study conducted in 1938 by representa- 
tives of the Economics Division of the Marketing Service of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture and of the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture, 
complete records of the marketing of farm produce in 1937 were taken from 154 
farmers selected at random in all sections of Cape Breton county. This is 20°5 
per cent of the number of farms in the County and estimates will be made later 
of the total quantities and value of local produce consumed in the Sydney 
market area. Meanwhile, the present article refers to data collected from the 
154 farmers only. 


TaBLE 1.—DIsTaNCE FROM MARKET AND DistRIBUTION oF Farm ArgAs By Main Casu Crops For 154 
CarE BRETON County FARMERS, 1937 








Number Acres 
— of miles a eae Acres of fruits Acres 
from Pato tabi d potatoes |-———_|_ cleared 
market : : Small | Tree 
MTivea tone Poe APi sis cack Gebtes daa Teaboakes <a 3, 268-5 221-4 231-7 | 18:25 | 19-75 5, 825-5 
Pverac a Per earMcc. taki bbin ees 11-9 21-2 1-4 1-5 0-12* 0-13t 37°8 
agent Leporied... vacsecs cco oe 54-0 90-0 UE og) 7:0 3-5 5-0 130-0 
Lowestireported 298. 252.5 08: 5 0-5 3-0 0-12 0-25) 0-12 0-25 3°0 


eS 


* 133 farms reported no land in small fruits. 
+ 134 farms reported no land in tree fruits. 


The 1931 Census shows that in Cape Breton county there were 35,461 acres 
of improved farm land, which makes up 5-8 per cent of the total area. In the 
whole of Nova Scotia the improved land constitutes 6-4 per cent of the total, 
while in King’s County, one of the leading agricultural counties, it constitutes 
18-7 per cent of the total. This indicates that farming is not carried on in 
Cape Breton to so great an extent as it is in many other parts of the Province. 
This is due to several physical factors. The county is rough and in some parts 
is almost mountainous, with many outcroppinges of rock. Considerable areas 
around the mines are unproductive. Soils of low natural fertility are most 
common and adequate drainage is lacking in many portions of the county. The 
spring season is late, and this prevents the local farmers from securing the 
benefit of the early market. However, it was found that there were many idle 
acres on farms visited on the survey, and a number of idle farms in each district. 
That these areas, once cultivated, should now be idle may be an indication of 
the difficulties and disadvantages of farming, even within a 35-mile radius of 
industrial centres, in which there are nearly 90,000 consumers. What these 
difficulties are and how they might be overcome have not been investigated to 
any extent in this study. An answer would require a study of the use and 
production possibilities of the land of the area. Information concerning the 154 
farms visited as to location and utilization of the crop area has been compiled 
and is shown in Table 1. 

The average distance of the farms from the market was 11-9 miles. This 
is not great as judged by present day conditions of transportation. Nevertheless, 
the Cape Breton farmer who is near the market does tend to sell direct to the 
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consumer to a greater extent than the farmer who is farthest away; he sells more 
through the country trucker or to the wholesaler. The figure for average area 
of vegetables per farm, namely, 1-4 acres, includes turnips and other root crops, 
part of which is fed to the farm stock. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER oF Loaps AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY MONTHS OF Numser or Loaps Brouautr 
TO SYDNEY AREA MARKETS BY 140 Carn Breton County FARMERS, 1937 


—6—6—636_—6C<xk[jlw“ewswowew*“saoowowwees=ooqoOoO0uouQao 


Average 

Month Loads brought number of 

to market loads per 

farmer 
eee eerie ee Se OE rhe ye S Pe ee LAT eae tO ee, 
No. % 

CEMURESEA Lee hae ate Ree Se LANE 2 Sac tIRE Fi ee Tee RED 395 5-9 2-8 
Pig RaUsarvite sg silat Ad. oorree SCRE. 220 eos hee etre A Bias te 378 5-6 2-7. 
E'S aS Sao sc ia ad ene ea a a i NACL DRE RU ig 1) 432 6-5 3-1 
ODEO ce eee Bo FPR ORL CURR TEA Se MRT OUD: Ey une | Oa 293 4-4 2-8 
NS ae ela hapa Chere boi fete co loner sete. CeNte Eieh ee eke ee Eas, Eee a ae en a 463 6-9 3°3 
JSR rehire? Ge one Bee ee ok ee Bue Serene: ee mete & 488 7:3 3°5 
uly eee ee cer h hs SAUL GOS ds ARPS N ELS Ti aurkS SERIE oe 643 9-6 4-6 
Agousthyti tbe al eek era ree nlerren Frecuelie, 803 12-0 5-8 
Peplenibors yea yons is se coat Cre ee ee 835 12-5 6-0 
EEO SE Fah oe a aes kalo ee Oe Pe ae I: ie 844 12-6 6-1 
OY Oven Deri cca cada, lt MON = bala sy aN ee le eae a 571 8-5 4-1 
DEGREE DET Ue mc ewe aw tte ele nee teen Re ee ee 546 8-2 3-9 
PL CODER Dre arg PRER Sees NS ne Ren Rie eae a baa eee 6,691 100-0 48-7 


ee es Be es ec ee 

Table 2 shows the number of trips made to market by farmers with farm 
produce other than bottled milk. In cases where a farmer supplied daily both 
milk and general produce, only his trips with general produce are included. 

Over 37 per cent of the trips to market were made in the harvest quarter of 
the year; that is, during August, September and October. This was due not so 
much to an increase in the number of farmers marketing at this season, as to the 
increase in the number of trips each farmer made to market. In the last half 
of the year 63-4 per cent of the total number of trips were made, which is some 
indication of limited storage facilities. 

The weight and value of the loads varied greatly according to season, 
though no statistical data have yet been prepared. The mode of transportation 
to market varied considerably. Forty-seven farmers used passenger automobiles, 
and trucks were employed by 45. Of the trucks, 25 were of 4 ton capacity, 13 
were of { ton capacity, 5 were of 1 ton capacity and 4 were of 2 ton capacity or 
over. One-horse wagons were used by 30 farmers, and 8 farmers used ¢wo-horse 
wagons. Hight farmers hired vehicles with which to make their deliveries and 8 
others sold to truckers at the farm. Five farmers shipped their produce by bus 
or train, and in three cases the retailer or wholesaler collected the produce at the 
farm. 

Although the farming is not notably specialized, dairying and truck-gardening 
predominated, and provided products for immediate consumption by the nearby 
urban population. Table 3 classifies the 154 farms by main source of income into 
seven groups. Farms on which dairy products, vegetables, or potatoes provided 
the main income numbered 135, or 87-6 per cent of the sample of 154 farms. 
Average farm receipts varied from $1,942 for the dairyman, to $97 for the lamb 
specialists. For some farmers in all groups non-farm income was important, but 
particularly for those specializing in sheep and lambs. They are distant from the 
towns in mountainous country with small cleared areas, and as a consequence 
their income from the sale of forest products and for labour off the farm was a 
higher proportion of their total incomes. 

The average income for vegetable and poultry specialists was only somewhat 
less than for dairymen, while dependence upon fruit and potatoes provided about 
half as much per farm. 
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TasLE 3.—Matn Source or Casu Farm Income or 154 Care Breton County Farmers, SHOWING VALUE 
oF Farm Propuce Sotp AND AVERAGE VALUE PER Farm ror Eacu Grovp, 1937 








Average 
total 
receipts per 
Main source of farm income Farms Total farm farm from 
receipts 
sale of 
farm 
products 
No % $ % $ 
RVI ees ee EE chr a & TN A RE 97 63-0 188, 399* Paes 1,942 
POOLS ipa ot 5 SAD cet AE et od ORG Looe 21 13-6 36,985 14-2 1,761 
OERROGRT time n ee ce Nn ko tieiNiasta tes seta ks 17 11-0 14,477 5-5 852 
OLR hd Mig fy coo hare ree ed y glans 9 5-9 16, 680 6-4 1,853 
Weretablesand: potatoes: x..citecs< scones wed be: 6 3-9 3,467 1-3 578 
BOM OS era rim ct HERS Uae nS ee) el ae 3 1-9 291 0-1 97 
SELLE TN re icc uO ele d b wih wkachahe i 0-7 979 0-4 979 
EGA ee roe as rene Bee eee PORES 154 100-0 261,278* | 100-0 1,697 





* Includes $99,664 worth of milk and cream sold in bottles on daily distributing routes by 33 of the 
154 farmers. 


Table 4 presents an analysis of the sales, by commodities and according to 
class of customer, of the 154 farms included in the study. In table 5 the same 
information is shown on a percentage basis. The totals in these tabulations do 
not include sales of bottled milk and cream on daily routes. Whole milk sold to 
pasteurizing plants and farm butter are, however, included in the list of commodi- 
ties for which sales information is tabulated. On this limited basis the dairy 
group still had the highest value, namely, $47,596 or 29-4 per cent of the total 
sales of $161,614. Three-quarters of the value of dairy products sales were made 
to pasteurizing milk distributors, and 13 per cent, chiefly cream and butter, were 
made direct to householders. Vegetable sales amounting to $45,714 were almost 
as large as sales of dairy products, being 28-3 per cent of the total. Two-fifths 
of the vegetable sales were to independent retail stores, one-third to con- 
sumers, and considerable amounts to wholesalers and chain stores. The same 
tendency to sell principally to consumers and retailers prevails in the other 
commodity groups, and 29-7 per cent of all farmers’ sales were taken by con- 
sumers and 27-5 per cent by independent storekeepers. Sales by farmers to 
hotels, restaurants, and institutions, and to country buyers, were of small import- 
ance proportionally, but a few producers depended quite extensively on these 
outlets for marketing their produce. 


TABLE 4.—VALUE oF DIFFERENT KINDS oF Propucse Sotp To VARIOUS CLASSES OF Buyers BY 154 Carr 
Breton County Farmers, 1937 








Inde- Chain Hotels Direct Milk and 


mee Whole-} pendent ‘ and cream | Country 
salers retail reel res- " 4 dis- truckers Total 
stores stores | taurants omes | tributors 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % 

Vegetables........ 6, 608 18,585 | 5,097 Dia te bo Utes a See 186 | 45,714 28-3 
Potatoest....2.3 27 3,422 6,864 2,153 290 Hr Soviet oe ee 17 | 19,601 12-1 
PRU ee cok yess 700 2 al7 DiS) ites ooeeees PBS aA tnee cael oe aeatee cs 4,773 3:0 
Poultry and poul- 

try products....| 4,953 12, tba 232 Oto ele OLE. ee 376 | 30,633 19-0 
Milk and dairy 

prodicts.......:; 2,012 1,328 4 2,191 6,181 Bey A 127 | 47,596 29-4 
Other livestock 

products... 2... 1,548 3,190 | 1,388 DA UO: Gao eae Vt ane 1,204 | 13,297 8-2 


_—_——— || | | | | | | | SS 


25 0 RA 19, 243 44,437 | 9,047 3,279 | 47,945 35, 753 1,910 |161,614 100-0 
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TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS oF PRopUCcE SOLD To VARIOUS CLASSES 
or Buyers By 154 Carpe Breton County Farmers, 1937 





Cain Hotels Milk and 


Inde- : 
we Whole-| pendent tail and pe cream | Country Total 
salers retail ae et res- aiice dis- truckers 
stores stores | taurants tributors 
% % % % % % % % 

Vegetabless esc 14-7 40-8 11-4 0-1 Sa Hee Seer - 100-0 
Potatoes ott gee eat csak 17*7 35-4 11-6 0-2 3020 1 Seat 0-1 100-0 
ITuitee ees Beeslcc as eee es 14-7 48-5 mE Bh I Ca pee Soe 2 Me ale Gare se ee 100-0 
Poultry and poultry pro- 

CHUGH, 2. eae ee ee 16-2 39-6 0-8 1-2 B10 v0 eerste: 1-2 100-0 
Milk and dairy products. . 4-3 2-9 Sg 4-6 13-0 75:2 ‘s 100-0 
Other livestock products..| 11-6 24-1 10-4 1-8 Adcom vel seg cabo 4s 9-0 100-0 

LOtALE eee eb ae 11-9 27-5 5-6 2-0 29-7 22-1 1-2 100-0 





* Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


CONSUMPTION OF MILK IN CANADIAN FARM HOMES 


At the request of the Associated Country Women of the World a study of 
the consumption of milk, cream, butter and cheese in rural households in 
Canada during 1937 was undertaken by the Division. 

The present article is an excerpt from the Report prepared for the Associ- 
ation, and is descriptive of the consumption of milk—whole milk, skim milk 
and buttermilk—in Canadian farm households. 

The average daily consumption of whole milk per person in the 1,823 farm 
households studied throughout Canada was 1-09 pints, but there was a con- 
siderable range in the average consumption rate in different provinces. Con- 
sumption was highest in Saskatchewan, 1:46 pints, and lowest in New Brunswick, 
0:90 pint. This consumption rate of 1-09 pints for the farm homes of Canada 
compares fairly closely with the daily per capita consumption of 1-0 pint in 360 
farm households in certain rural areas of Ontario, Quebec and Alberta.1 

More than a third, 35-36 per cent, of the milk consumed in farm homes was 
used in cooking and approximately two-thirds was consumed as a beverage. 
Of that used as a beverage, 89 per cent was taken in the raw state, but milk 
was boiled before use in approximately 6 per cent of the farm homes and 
pasteurized milk was used in 5 per cent of the households, 


Taste 1.—Dartty Per Carrra Consumption or WHOLE AND Sxim MILK AND BUTTERMILK, AND PERCENT- 
AGH OF MILK USED IN CooKING oN 1,823 Farm HovsEHOLDS IN VARIOUS PROVINCES OF CanabDA, 1937 











RO SOE Consumption per Person o eer 
Province households —— | —____—_. 
Whole Skim Butter- All All 
milk milk milk smialic milk 
pints pints pints pints % 
Prince Edward Island........ 82 1-28 0-22 0-06 1:56 34-99 
IOV A OCULIE Ss can tetas oye su ce 124 1-18 0-22 0-04 1-44 29-05 
ING WHDIUNSWICK + pices esicce 129 0-90 0-37 0-27 1-54 43-21 
VE S17S)9 (CTO cheetah Ly iplt Ube Ries | 792 1-00 0-09 0-05 1-14 38°12 
Gntarigs WS ees Pe ere Fe 225 1-09 0-10 0-06 1-25 39-37 
Mirai toate ae eed oo AY 0-80 0-52 0-12 1-44 42-13 
pasmatchewantiicee cet cso ick 298 1-46 0-42 0-13 2-01 32°88 
Adbertait: oe eer oe 1¥ 1-13 0-18 0-06 1-37 37-58 
British Columbia :..7...2..... 34 1-31 0-26 0-06 1-63 36-45 
Total or Average..... 1,823 1:09 0-20 0-08 1°37 35-36 


1An Economic Study of the Consumption of Milk and Cream in Certain Urban and 
Rural Districts of Canada, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Publication No. 608. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The outbreak of war may be expected to bring about changes in the 
relationship of prices farmers receive for their products and of goods which they 
must buy. It seems pertinent, therefore, to draw attention to some changes in 
prices during the last war. The index numbers referred to in this article are 
based on prices of thirty-six Canadian farm products with prices in 1926 taken 
as 100 (see table, page 66). In 1913, the weighted index number of wholesale 
prices of these farm products was 62:6. The index of field products was 56-4 
and that of animal products 77:0. During 1914, there was a rise of less than 
7 points in the total index but the index of prices of field products was more 
than eight points higher while the animal products index rose only two points. 
In 1915, the total index advanced to 77-7, increases in prices of field 
products again being largely responsible. It was rather different in 1916 
for the index of field products advanced from 76:9 to 88:4. In this year, 
however, the index of animal products prices advanced sharply to 92-3. Even 
these advances were moderate compared with the rise in prices during 1917, 
when the field products index averaged 134-3, and the animal products index 
advanced to 119-2. In the following year (1918), there was a slight rise in the 
index number of field products, whereas the rapid increase in prices of animal 
products carried that index to 184-7. The total index advanced to 132:9. The 
index of field products was more than 9 points higher in 1919 but the animal 
products index advanced more than seventeen points to reach the high point for 
the six-year period. In 1920, the total index was 161-6. This was the high 
point of the war and post-war period. The advance was entirely due to the 
continued rise in the prices of field products, the index reaching 166-5. 

The trend of wholesale prices of Canadian farm products from 1913 to 
1921 was, therefore one of very moderate increases in prices of animal products 
until 1916 followed by a sharp rise in 1917 which continued until 1919 when a 
decline set in. In the case of field products, there was a somewhat more rapid 
rise until 1916 and then a sharp rise occurred which carried through to 1920. 
What happened in 1921 may be remembered somewhat more clearly. The index 
of prices of field products dropped to 100-3 and that of animal products to 
108-5. The total index declined to 102-8 compared with 161-6 in the previous 
year. 

The index number of wholesale prices of 2836 commodities was 64 in 1913. 
It rose at a moderate rate throughout the years 1914, 1915 and 1916 and registered 

a sharp advance in 1917, when it reached 114-3. During 1918 and 1919, more 
Sin tatat advances were shown but in 1920 another sharp advance ok. 
the index being 155-9. During the following year, however, ifet€ 
and declined to 110-0. ae 
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ANNUAL AND MontTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION CoMPUTED BY 
DoMINION BuREAU oF STATISTICS 
Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 
Retail 
prices and 
Year | Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial) Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volumeof| pro-  |tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913... 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 GBA ate ramiereerecd| Sac csace lee | ieccmace Seale | eee 
1914... 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 O62 0 2 scee sacha al ccnc pune oaks coe cee | oe 
1915 2%. 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 OSU ais teal Pree ees eplicea wees ae eee 
1916... 84-3 89-7 88-4 92:3 TOPO Sais ducia.creian| dud oe Ue ode Lace ee ae ees 
1917 = 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 S5s Git 5 ccsecocateca ail a-wienacetocsle IO ttencre ea pataen | cece een 
1918... 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 OT 8 hice ice ane De Gh wate Mare oad re Re oer 
1919... 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920... 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921... 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
1922.. 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
1923... 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924.. 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 08-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925... 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927.. 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928... 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117°8 146-7 112-8 
1929.. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1931. 72-2 56-3 43-6 77:6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932. 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933.2- 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936... 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-8 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
193720. 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1938... 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 84-1 112-9 114-6 64-9 144-5 
1938 
July.. 3:6 71-5 65°9 80-8 84-2 109-1 109-8 40-3 142-7 
Aug... 768-0 64-2 54-9 79-7 84-9 110-5 110-8 89-2 139-2 
Sept... 74-5 62-4 51-2 81-1 84-1 119-2 120-7 123-9 135-1 
cto: 74-1 63-8 53-6 81-0 3°9 118-6 121-1 145-6 138-8 
Nov.. 73-5 64-9 54-6 82-1 83-8 123-4 128-3 101-6 148-3 
Dec... 73-3 64-6 53-8 82-8 83-6 115-6 118-1 85-7 1467 
1939 
Jan... 73-2 64-8 54-7 81-7 83-3 113-0 114-2 52-0 152-8 
Feb.. 73°2 64-7 54-7 81-5 83-1 111-7 114-1 32-3 161-4 
Mar.. 3°2 65-1 54-9 82-1 83-1 113-2 115-2 48-] 166-6 
April 73°4 65-5 56-1 81-3 83-1 116-7 119-1 60-3 183-1 
May.. oe, 65-2 55-9 89-7 &3-1 121-4 123-3 102-6 230-7 
June.. 73-3 63-3 55-6 76-1 82-9 121-4 124-4 40-5 210-6 
July.. 72-6 62-7 55-0 75°5 83-1 120-5 123-9 76-8 150-6 
Aug.. 72-4 58-4 48-2 75-6 83-0 125-2 127-5 112-4 150-2 





1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937-29. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1939. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physica! Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1938, subject to revision. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING THE PRICE OF APPLES! 
A. E. Ricwarps 


Seven years’ records from eighteen co-operative fruit packing companies 
in Nova Scotia formed the basis for a statistical analysis of prices and returns 
from apples. The sample on which the average prices were based contained a 
total of 1,981,569 barrels. This represents approximately 19 per cent of the 
total marketings of twelve standard varieties during the crop years 1931 to 1937 
inclusive. 

Variety.—Variety is a factor of major influence on price return. Its import- 
ance is strikingly revealed when the average returns from all grades and sizes for 
twelve standard varieties are compared over a series of years (table 1). 

The range in price between Golden Russet and Gravenstein, based on a 
seven years’ average return, was $1.61 per barrel. Over the period of seven 
years the differences in price return among varieties ranged from $1.64 in 1937-38 
to $3.28 in 1936-37. In every year but two the range exceeded the average 
return of the low-ranking variety, or in other words the top-ranking variety 
returned more than double the lowest. It will be noted that the Golden Russet 
variety held the favored position in four of seven years and ranked highest on 
the seven-year average. Ben Davis was at the bottom of the scale in three of 
seven years, but Gravenstein returned the low average, These average prices 
are based on the gross return to the packing companies and represent an f.o.b. 
shipping point price. 





TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETURNS FoR THE HIGHEST AND Lowest or TWELVE STANDARD VARIETIES RANKED 
oN Price Returns THrovuGcHout Seven YEARS, 1931-7 


SS SSSSSSSSS9mmaaaS 











Year Highest ranking Average Lowest ranking Average 
return return 
$ $ 
DOVENRVEAre his Syd) tt a Golden Russet........... 3°49 Gravenstein %s..46. 5. 1-88 
1s Reet Wass a es eens Golden Russet........<.: 3-65 FRIDSUONL....-.1 eae ie, 1-91 
pi nisl Ue 5 Bea ee ee Meintosh Red}. 1. 3-24 Ben Davis. Ste. tees. 1-46 
Uh pace Se ee ee ee een ee Red Gravenstein........ 3°75 Gravelisteinwee: 3 at ae 1-26 
Da a oasis. Wrr un be ce Golden Russet........... 3°38 Btaries gee ee 1-47 
hth GES ea: rn i eee Golden Russet........... 4.74 BensDavis.2.. ee 1-93 
tA LO ls ol eal ed Red Gravenstein........ 4-73 Baldwin.) aie ee 1-45 
Vif Cid os Cae Seen aie Golden Russet)... .\...... 3°37 pen Davisiren een ies 1-73 


Consistency of Variations Among V aricties.—Certain varicties consistently 
brought higher returns than others. Over a seven-year period Golden Russet 
ranked highest with an average return of $3.49 a barrel and in each year this 
variety maintained its position in the upper third when the varieties were ranked 
on price returns by years (table 2). The varieties are ranked on the basis of 
this return in upper, middle and lower thirds. The crosses indicate the position 
of the varieties in each of the seven years. Reading along the top line, the 
crosses show that Golden Russct was in the upper third bracket in each of the 
years 1931-37. King variety with an average return of $2.48 ranks fifth on the 
seven-year average. Reading across the line, it is seen to have held a position 
in the upper third bracket in 1931 and 1932, then fell to the middle third in 
1933-4-5-6 and in 1937 its average was such as to lift it into the upper third 
bracket. The relative positions of other varieties are indicated. The top ranking 
varieties maintained a relatively high position throughout the seven years 
(table 2). In 19 out of 26 cases the top ranking varieties are in the upper third 





1A section of a report on Prices and Returns for Nova Scotia Apples, in course of 
preparation. 
86228—14 
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bracket. Likewise a number of low priced varieties seldom moved out of the 
lowest bracket. 

Although these prices are informative they are apt to be misleading, especially 
to the grower who is considering setting out new orchard. The tabulated price 
represents the average return to the packing company and indicates the relative 
sales for varieties. The growers’ main interest is in the dollars received per 
apple tree or per acre of orchard. It is in the growers’ interest, therefore, to 
follow these prices back to the return per tree or on an acreage basis before 


Tape 2.—AVERAGE RETURN PER BARREL AND RELATIVE PosiTION OF VARIETIES IN Eacn YEAR, 1931-7 














Seven- Ranking position of varieties in each year 
Variety and ranking year 
average Upper third Middle third Lower third 
return 1931-7 1931-7 1931-7 
$ 31-2-3-4-5-6-7 131-2-3-4-5-6-7 *31-2-3-4-5-6-7 
Upper third 
{cOlden BSset ss... Aas 3°49 xX x Sex 
Red Gravenstein............ 3-48! x age xix 
Marintasi OCin ics: ake ee das 2-96 oa ee ae i 5 EE a x 
Cox Orange (4 bris.)......... 2-57 a Gee 3 x 7; xU7x 
Middle third— 
Go aa oe oo eee hi 2-48 * x x be bie Gab < 
INOPENern OVY ok a5 ce Sivas ae 2-42 xX X 5 epee ep 3 = 
NV ADONOL Ho oan oe 64 ee 2-37 x exes x > ee 
HIDslons hee: eee 2-26 x x x'x Tee xx 
Lower third— 
LEC Ushi gis tet ee aaa aaa 2-12 by te es x <7x 
Lari eee ss Cee 4s Awe tae 1-96 <x p Ge > he GEL 9 
Bem Davisa...0.. Jalen 1-94 8 xi ¥ x <7xtK 
Gravensten ft 0.06¢ =. vee e ae 1-88 x x > ilar <> eh ey Ss 





1 Based on five-year average. 


deciding on the most profitable variety to grow. Among the factors affecting the 
net return per unit of production to the grower are the percentage pack-out, the 
proportion of number one grade, the proportion of large size and the rate of 
production per tree. 


The Pack-out.—Apples grown in Canada intended for sale when packed 
in barrels, must conform to certain grading requirements. The apples must be 
sound, mature, clean, hand-picked, well formed and of one variety. According 
to requirements of the grade they must be free from insect pests, visible blemishes 
such as bruises, russeting, skin punctures and limb rub. They must meet the 
colour requirements as specified for the grade. 





TABLE 3.—AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENTAGE OF STANDARD VARIETIES OF TREE-RUN APPLES GRADED AND 
PAacKED IN BARRELS, 1931-7 





Year Average Range among 
pack-out varieties 

% % 
Sawreny VOaArectt hiad caetenete. s,s? SME SRS are Sc EM Oe CL Eaatantiy sete eter meer 83 11 
2 AY fl Dap eine OOS Re aos Cn SRN pee 205 ol a A sete Sync aa RE RT Sota ee 86 13 
TSO Re GPSS PATER seh were ls a Weta PRES «GORI ic SOOM ore Ea a Gee aI Teste <a: Nome nT eae 79 22 
TOSS eas aes i ei Solem el ik Nadas ee es SOE eT oe A Oe eA ee tac 86 14 
OBA ee irs ko eon mc eat xed Sire col ARAM ene Og ON OURS eed ncd ec) Set coy enn aeons 85 15 
1OB5 Se Se SRR oe Seated eo dc RP) Fe He ovet Rane fe eee ate nee ec ee 88 11 
1 Ya Hed grade ett le ee et ae ae EU RPI <M a REE Coie i Re ten a peta Gemma dart eA re hesieg 251 og ia ac da 20 
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When the apples are going over the grader those which do not meet the 
grading requirements are culled out. The proportion of apples unsuitable for 
commercial packing varies with the season and variety (table 3). In the seasons 
of 1932 and 1936 heavy wind storms were experienced in the apple producing 
areas of Nova Scotia at the time of harvest. Due to a high proportion of wind- 
falls and bruised fruit the proportion of apples graded and packed was relatively 
low in 1932 and 1936. In these years also the range in percentage pack-out was 
larger, indicating that certain varieties were more susceptible to wind or had been 
picked before the gale. In 1933, a year of large production and in 1935, the 
year of highest production on record, the percentage packed out were above 
average. This may mean that natural conditions which favoured production also 
checked disease and insect pest damage or, that growers gave more attention to 
orchard control practices during years of higher than average crops or, that 
grading standards were lowered in the heavy crop years. 


TasLe 4.—PERCENTAGE OF TREE-RUN APPLES GRADED AND PACKED IN BARRELS AND THE RELATIVE 
Position oF VARIETIES IN Hacu YEAR, 1931-7 











Seven- Ranking position of varieties in each year 
Variety and ranking year |——— ———_ 
average Upper third Middle third Lower third 
pack-out 1931-7 1931-7 1931-7 
% 31-2-3-4-5-6-7 31-2-3-4-5-6-7 31-2-3-4-5-6-7 
Upper third— 
Red Gravenstein........... 891 2 lS ich eb. x 
CAPA VONSLEID. 68 Ge se cans os 88 pO oo eo Oe x 3 
Pe Ceo ok Anne ae eM, a 88 Cab ae ees ae 4 4 
Melntosh Red ..5...0:.85.. 87 ae, die ab ep Get x 
Middle third— 
Gare Orange ese eee fe acs nd oss 84 > a. Ds Me te ee x 
PSS Cesc fies ees os ee 84 4 x Sacks pikes 
Ne), Se oe Oe ae Re an ne 84 = ee ps See x 
SES a Ie Re i ap eR 81 x ane te ee 
Lower third— 
INGRCMOTILGSDY v4. seu acne aero’ 80 . may x Xx, ex ss 
OUIOn IUSSCUL ocak cess esce 79 x XxX) PAS eee 
Pr AAR: ae al ses Pune a ees ee 79 ie x ng. >6.) a GD. 
SRR ht een SRC SR SO OR ee 78 x P > ae ie ep. Ge. 





1 Based on five-year average. 


Certain varieties are subject to less shrinkage than others (table 4). This 
is specially true of early varieties which are packed and shipped immediately. 
The ranking positions of the respective varieties in this respect were very con- 
sistent over the seven-year period. 

Since the culled apples bring a considerably lower return, any tendency 
in a variety to run out a high percentage of culls has an important bearing on 
the net return to the producer per tree or per acre of apple orchard. For example, 
a variety which packs out 90 per cent and brings $2.00 per barrel on a packed- 
out basis returns $1.80 per barrel to the grower on a tree-run basis. Another 
variety with a pack-out of 80 per cent which nets $2.25 per barrel also returns 
$1.80 per barrel to the grower. This point will be emphasized in other relation- 
ships to show that the variety with the highest sales value is not necessarily the 
most profitable for the grower measured in net returns per tree or per acre. 


Percentage of Number Qne Grade.—Another important factor which 
influences the average net return to the grower is the proportion of apples of 
number one grade in the pack. Certain varieties each year hold a consistent 
position with respect to grade (table 5). While certain varietal characteristics 
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no doubt influence the position of individual varieties in relation to others, the 
length of time in storage appears to be an important factor. In general, the 
earlier varieties which are not held in storage for an extended period produced 
a higher percentage of apples in the top grade. 

On the average during a seven-year period, 53 per cent of the tree-run 
apples for the varieties listed, graded and packed-out in the number one grade 
(table 5). The three top-ranking varieties with an average of 65 per cent 
number ones are usually packed immediately and shipped during the fall months. 


TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE OF PacK-OUTIN NUMBER ONE GRADE AND THE RELATIVE PosITION oF VARIETIES 
IN Eaco YeEAR, 1931-7 


—=—_0_0—0—0—0—0=—aS0$—=™€—_—“$“SMBaS09@@909S99lSDDSaoS eee eexE--y_—E_eeeeeo 








Seven- Ranking position of varieties in each year 
Variety and ranking year 
average Upper third Middle third Lower third 
1931-7 1931-7 1931-7 
% *31-2-3-4-5-6-7 31-2-3-4-5-6-7 *31-2-5-4-5-6-7 

Upper third— 

Red Gravenstein............ 681 Sip Ch heen ¢ 

Wor, Orange sos i 2. ees 66 Sux xk <x 

Melntosh Red. fio. 6622)... §2 ap Go > Gh dame ¢ x 

Hibeton eters oo. nce, 59 Xe eX oe KEK X 7x 
Middle third— 

SS oe ah aie ce 56 x Dae os eS ep ac) Wes 

Wagener: oy.t6 oe een 56 x Dh ae PS Om ai 

Goldon Russet... 2.x 6 .c1coe: 54 xx roe Oy aS Ob ¢ 

Wongeree, . hah ae ae 51 5 ab die ae & <x 
Lower third 

CSTAVENSTOIN atc ciac. oh dence 49 x x x Xixeeex 

Gn a Visest ne. ee 42 x Xx xixcxs ax 

decile hats be giceeny Qunnen ae Naee ae eee 40 » ee Ee tp o> Gs @ 

IOrCheTn SDV gs suse oe) 35 XX Meee 





1 Based on five-year average. 


The period of shipment of the three lowest varieties does not commence until 
late November or early December. With the exception of Gravensteins it will 
be observed that the ranking position of the varieties over the seven-year period 
is consistent. 

One of the larger apple packing companies equipped with cold storage kept 
a monthly record of the shrinkage and pack-out into grades for all varieties 
(table 6). A higher percentage of number ones was packed in the early months 
of the apple shipping season and the loss from shrinkage increased in almost 
direct proportion to the length of time that the apples were held in storage. 
Although this record was kept for one season only, it supports observations with 
respect to early and late varieties over the seven-year period. 


TABLE 6.—GRADE PERCENTAGES AND SHRINKAGE FOR ALL VARIETIES ExPERIENCED BY AN APPLY PackING 
CoMPpaANY DURING THE SHIPPING SEASON oF 1937-8 














Barrels Pack-out 
Month tree-run_ |——-_—————-—__| Shrinkage 
Number | Domestics 
ones 
No % % % 
DEDLOML DEN so N-i9 Te cutee et pian ct ee an hee een 11,400 50-2 43-1 6-7 
WEtEDGr ee ee oes Poe eRe, Sere eee ath ee) 6,770 51-3 38-8 9-9 
NOVEM DET 6102 Poo eee Mie oars die oe, cee) 9,725 45-3 42-1 13-6 
Dewem bers ib ies. Ae in nyt eee ae be al pen ela ad 5, 440 45-1 41-4 10-5 
ROU I Vt cath sat eat om dts ee, Markee 7,785 37-8 46-8 15-4 
FEDIUATY ono cae eee a eet ane 3,580 32°5 51-3 16-2 
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Percentage of Large Size.—A third factor of importance affecting the 
price return is the proportion of large-sized apples in the pack-out. Large size 
has reference to apples with a diameter of two and one-half inches and up. 

There was comparatively little variation from year to year in the ranking 
of each variety as to size, but the range among varieties was large (table 7). 
King variety, with an average of 92 per cent large-sized apples, and Cox Orange 
with 22 per cent represent the extremes in this comparison. Although size is 
a varietal characteristic, it is under the growers’ control to some extent through 
thinning and spot picking. 


TABLE 7.—PERCENTAGE OF PACK-OUT IN LARGE SizkE (2}” UP) BOTH GRADES COMBINED AND THE RELATIVE 
PosITION OF VARIETIES IN EacH YEAR, 1931-7 


Seven- Ranking position of varieties in each year 
Variety and ranking year 
average Upper third Middle third Lower third 
1931-7 1931-7 1931-7 
% 31-2-3-4-5-6-7 31-2-3-4-5-6-7 *31-2-3-4-5-6-7 

Upper third— 

A Nera has oes soe rw Cas 92 Sexe x Pe 

Melntosh. Red ov... e600 76 x x xox! x'z x 

Red Gravenstein............ 74! Pilg op te 4 x 

Northern: Spy... hx voeces ss 71 ux xs | & x x 
Middle third— 

PaYAMONSPGIN f ch.25 ok ee. 70 x x ne 38 5 ae np x 

Starks ore retake eae 67 Kix K Kix XS 

WVEUONET Seek Ghee tes 61 “e Ox x xxx x 

AI Willen eet ces sk enews 58 <10-s Xix x x x 
Lower third— 

batt BE aT Pe ale 57 Seb ep ee ee < x x 

RID StON wees ores aie oie eee 43 5, S59 SE DK Se 

FOIE USSe Gs o5 laces suas oe 34 ae Oe Le Mh aw te ¢ 

CSTMITADIG. bk fe vb ae 22 Gop db Ho op Ob 


1 Based on five -year average. 


Tass 8.—PrrRcentTace or Packx-our In Numspar ONE Grape, Larce Size (2}” UP) AND THE RELATIVE 
POSITION OF VARIETIES IN Eaco YEAR, 1931-7 





Seven- Ranking position of varieties in each year 
Variety and ranking year 
average Upper third Middle third Lower third 
1931-7 1931-7 1931-7 
% *31-2-3-4-5-6-7 31-2-3-4-5-6-7 ’°31-2-3-4-5-6-7 
Upper third— 
d Gravenstein............ 511 Pb tp ate bc 
Melntosi Hed ers ce. 50 > Ob By eo a ah Sh 
SGOT saben tad SN as ae oie an iad 48 Ob Up hoc aD eh § 
Stark. 39 Be ae aS xx se 
Middle third— 
WV EOUGT Sy olnn ventietea usenet Bt oe Sales Sak aes 
REPO WERE tOIN. & os, Gore + fasted 36 <x x tix x x 
1 EALSEA POT RG ans ren een 28 vox Giex x es es 
ESO AW IS Sri hip tee outeaieas + 3 27 Sexes es os x 
Lower third— 
Es Ta Og be aa eieeatn, ae 26 x 5°X ¥ Sees 
IN OTENeETR DY: aii esx omens 25 xa eer ee 5 nae 4 x 
Collen, EUESOG. ccanosts< outros 21 xa x > ae ip. ap oe 
Gar Oranges vz. cece cee ee tt 16 < » am Be hp coh 2h « 





1 Based on five-year average. 
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Percentage Number One, Large Size.—In tables 5 and 7 varietal charac- 
teristics were considered with respect to grade and size as separate factors. In 
table 8 the effects of the previous two sets of data are combined. It should 
be the aim of the grower to produce as large a proportion of apples as possible 
to qualify according to grade and size standards for this classification. This 
is largely the growers’ problem. The extent to which he can profitably under- 
take cultural operations which will produce apples of large size and number 
one grade will depend upon the cost of the orchard practices in relation to the 
returns. 

Yields of Standard Varieties.—The grower does not measure his profits 
or losses on what a barrel of fruit sells for on the auction market or what it 
returns to the packing company. He cultivates acres and sprays trees. His 
costs are associated with these units of production and his measure of profit 
is on that basis. The yield of the productive unit, therefore, is a factor of 
primary importance to the grower. 





TABLE 9.—AVERAGE ToTaL PRopuctIon or STANDARD VARIETIES oF TREES DurRiInG TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
FROM TIME oF SETTING AT THE DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL Station, Kentvitte, Nova Scoria 
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Average 
? production 
Variety pertree 
barrels 
Moe Uitash: Red foc tac street a sues fata ceases Cie has mene es ee ae ee 47 
Ben avis. 0, wan saraneace ce. iat Ventana ti oe eae 36 
aN OA CIEE SDV. ay at tcl tale aa cws ic ea acre nats oe ae ee 36 
BOE CA eed Abe ao, Ree aah fos ih ce ae ach Me ee eee 30 
ELD COT eta ake eet et Me ee Bo haces Snaticnsh ape eC Eee, ees ee 28 
BSVAN COS teUI 22st cre tes cbt 48), ht ay Coleg Ce petienl Saul en he are 28 
MR ela Naess Apes eae Rae eins. yt eho g eRe eee ee ee ae 26 
DOB LOMAN sis chet APRS Vet kas, oie Pa aa oe, Gc Ec ees ge ei ae 24 
COR OP ETT , 5 Garment as 2 so Achiret eaiitis kB tae tt etbaetn ied eke Mee mE ele Bera 22 
PN EROR Sora y MOEN St 7 AG Tce eet ease a ae ek 20 
Coble vRU RSE G ee yee Bsr sung acerseondiest on ping eyehd leet Namek Hab nt aa hese ee AR 15 


Records of yield for the standard varieties were supplied by the Dominion 
Experimental Station at Kentville in the centre of the Nova Scotia fruit erowing 
area. ixtreme variation in aggregate yield among varieties is evident in the 
records of twenty-two years’ production (table 9). The two high-priced varieties, 
Golden Russet and Cox Orange appear near the bottom of the list. 


Taste 10.—SEvEN-YEAR AVERAGE RETURNS ON A PACKED-OUT AND TREE-RUN Basis 


1 LiL. aa Ls 7 eee 














Tree-run 
Average Average in per 
Variety return Variety return Variety cent of 
packed- tree-run packed- 
out out 
$ $ % 
Golden Russet........ 3°49 | Red Gravenstein...... 2°80 4 ‘Gravenstein,.. 750 89 
Red Gravenstein..... 3-18 Golden Russet......... 2-79 Red Gravenstein...... 88 
McIntosh Red........ 3°04 | *MelIntosh Red:....% 4. 2°49") Wagener)... cee 88 
Cox Orange (4 bris.).. 2:47 |\sWagenéry. <r oe 214 Ribstont ee eee 86 
Northern Spy........ 2-43 | Cox Orange (3 brls.).... 2°05) anes oe 85 
Wagetor. 4013.28 2-41 TORS Pe ee ee 2-00 | Cox Orange (4 brls).... 83 
TAGE en Ae Reh cote 4°35. | INerthern Spy ..s:7.-: - 1-95 | McIntosh Red......... 82 
DAGON of eo, nica B19 cl AAD StON ce. be Shea ee ae 1>86 4 Baldwin. eee ee. 81 
Daldwinse Mee 20D. Sw alae ee ee 1-67 ¥ Northern Spyv oe. 80 
Stark.... 2-02 Stark t.. ee pei iaee 1-60 | Golden Russet......... 80 
Bem AVIS. ccacs ee 1°95 Sc bem avisccsesaae ee 1°65- 9) Starks o5 ee ee 79 
Gravenstein.......... 1273" |G ravetsteins..0 2s.0 1-54. | Ben Dawisere eee 79 
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The Tree-run Average Return.—It has been shown that certain varieties 
are subject or susceptible to greater shrinkage than others. This is reflected in 
the tree-run returns to the producer which as a per cent of the packed-out 
return to the packing company is inversely proportionate to the amount of 
shrinkage for any particular variety. The average return for Golden Russet on 
a packed-out basis was $3.49 per barrel. The average return tree-run was $2.79 
per barrel or 80 per cent of the packed-out price (table 10). The shrinkage 
in this variety was approximately 20 per cent (table 4). Gravenstein and 
Wagener varieties on the other hand had a relatively high percentage pack-out 
and the tree-run average as a per cent of the packed-out is proportionally high. 
This explains in part why some relatively low-priced varieties are more profitable 
than others which may bring a higher price on the market. 


Premium on Quality.—The price return is the final and in general a very 
effective test of quality. That the wholesale buyer who reflects consumer demand 
is ready to pay a premium for quality fruit as judged by appearance is very 
evident from a comparison of returns for number one and domestic grades 
(table 11). The premium ranges from 53 cents per barrel for Starks to $1.04 
per barrel for Golden Russets. Since varieties differ greatly in price, the per- 
centage premium is a more significant measure. On this basis the largest 
premium was obtained for Cox Orange and almost equally high premiums were 
received for top quality over second quality apples for Baldwins, Ribstons and 
Gravensteins. It would seem to be in the growers’ interest to go to some addi- 
tional expense in production to improve the quality of varieties which return 
these relatively high premiums and thus to obtain the price advantage in the 
higher grade. 





TasLe 11.—PREMIUM FoR NUMBER ONE GRADE OvEeR Domestic GRADE BASED ON SEVEN YEARS’ AVERAGE 
Returns, 1931-7 





Average return 





per barrel Premium 
Variety : 
Number : 
es Domestics 

$ $ $ % 
ay LG TEST ee Ae nn ee eee ee ee een ee 2-80 1-82 0-98 54. 
eR Aaah ee eh okt Ore, meee ee. 2-56 ibe7a 0-85 50 
PUM PSUO Tes shee yok hen aon See e Oe eee ne 2-51 1-73 0-78 45 
CIES TELS oy ae Oe ae a eee ee a ne 2-05 1-42 0-63 45 
eer Ga ravGnatein:. . > 5. te teehee >. ss ewww sd des 3°48 2-53 0-95 38 
SE URL TIS eee hPa ee Se eee | scot rdae ds 2 2-30 1-69 0-61 36 
EGCG ESTOS 0 Frc) ORT SNe eek SoS ee 3°97 2-93 1-0 36 
Sverre tne See OMe Ae OL , sele | 272 2-01 0-71 35 

Dore ere y aie Me Ga ees Gatti cclt ak earns ae See 2-92 2-17 0-75 3 
LEE OR 2s a ns ey en ee eS a rr oer 3°35 2-50 0-85 34 
noha Wed AC ca as Ae eae: a ek es. cere 2-25 1-72 0-53 31 
TESTS Cah ee Re Ae Se aan) 2 Ae aie SS Sener 2-63 2-06 0-57 28 
RRA ties Fee fA key pes ne a OO We Noe Rh a onl z, 5 5 tiadioe MA RAS oe oe 39 


1 Based on five-year average. 


For all varieties the average premium for the number one grade over 
domestics was 39 per cent. This indicates that the government standard grades 
have a definite meaning to the packing companies and that in general they are 
putting out their pack on that basis. While the wholesale buyer and the con- 
sumer may not purchase on grade designation but rather on appearance and 
condition of the fruit this tabulation indicates a definite association between 
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quality as judged by the consumer at one end of the line of distribution and the 
fruit packing company at the other. To the fruit grower who turns his apples 
over to the packing company in trust and for which he receives a pooled average 
return based on grade this relationship should be reassuring. 





Premiums on Size.—For most of the standard varieties the consumer is 
ready to pay a premium for a large-sized apple over the medium and small sizes. 
For the Stark and Baldwin varieties this amounts to over 40 cents a barrel in the 
number one grade or approximately 20 per cent (table 12). For three varieties, 
Gravenstein, Cox Orange and Ribston, the consumer shows a preference for 
medium-sized apples in this grade and discounts the larger size as much as 
10 cents a barrel in Cox Orange and 17 cents a barrel for the Ribston variety 
or 3 and 6 per cent respectively. 


TaBLE 12.—PREMIUM FOR LARGE S1zx (23” up) Over MeEpiumM Size (22” to 23”) in NuMBER OnE GRADE 
ASED ON SEVEN YEARS’ AVERAGE Returns, 1931-7 


SSS 


Variety Large Medium Premium 





PU up 1v to Q4" 

fe Botan Ee 0 ke cee en Lan ta a A Sia Som 
$ $ $ % 
SLL) gay sich e aAL a POA Ae i em Bee AS CMM LI | 2-41 1-98 0-48 25 
Baldwin sepa 3o. 0 Oe ser seer, "pon coy oe 2-73 2-29 0-44 19 
DEGTERET WN See wee Ae ii Gee kere eae 3-11 2-76 0-35 13 
HedsCirawvenstemt jo) tt lege | Nee ML ae, 3°57 3°21 0-36 ye 
Bert Ne ieee eee Gad he Bd aks eee ee 2-40 2-18 0-22 10 
Cie ater ass ae OR ee ee ie eee 2-65 2-43 0-22 9 
Nia itog titted win tii) eee oie he sible tw Gn Yate 3:40 3-20 0-20 6 
Wagener wire, oi 8 Nitty ola A ven elt deeds ® 2-90 2°75 0-16 6 
COCICLETD FOU BS Ok caien APIA ENaC Ns AU isle sean tre alts rae 4-17 4-04 0-13 3 
SOL ay CHNCGIN to Serva Se ANA lle eee es ee 2-06 2-07 —0-01 - 
RE ORI EAN G OLR i eet IRE eN We EDN SAO Gs 3-00 3°10 —0-10 —3 
EA RLOT Ua NRIs 5) PS a an SS ReMMN OT oS ts 2-47 2-64 —0-17 —6 
BT) "Varieties. 23 alec cine at Ate kt tet wey ee eis 

a a PS RE et ane 


1 Based on five-year average. 


TaBLe 13.—PPremium ror Larae Size (2}" up) Over Meprium Size (23” ro 23”) in Domestic GRADE BASED 
ON SEVEN YEARS’ AVERAGE ReEtTuRNS, 1931-7 


Se 


Variety Large Medium Premium 


23" up gue to va 
Lae aS aaa aa ts cme Ses “amet mse eee a 





$ $ $ % 
Northern Spy.) Mea... ae ee ee ee 2-38 1-76 0-62 35 
SAL Wether es ic eS ees ee ne Peer eens 1-97 1-49 0-48 os 
CSTAVENELOIN hie Coen 2c Ae ee ee 1-55 1-19 0-36 30 
Ug Sen art a carer meena, eae eo ae ae 1-88 1-48 0-40 2 
Melntosh ‘Red si.<dere) 4.4.50. te ne See le 2-68 2-15 0-53 25 
Ben Davis eer. eal. ce as, ee re anne 1-87 1-57 0-30 19 
|S ay actid CSR ety SrA! es SM Car A aa 2-10 1-81 0-29 16 
Wagenerys i0 aoe na). 30, Sol: . eee Ly eoies 2-14 1-93 0-21 11 
ited Gravenstem! ewe b.cs.| eee ee ee 2-63 2-38 0-25 10 
Golden Russet... Mane tata. cee bes Shere, RICA 3:07 0-10 3 
Btibatotic ws 2.0 ee ks ott ee ee ye me one 1-76 1-79 —0-03 —2 
Cox Orange. Foie) paces 2 he ee teens EI, 1-99 2-08 —0-09 —4 


1 Based on five-year average. 
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In the domestic grade a greater premium was paid for the large sizes over 
the medium sizes than in the number one grade. In the Northern Spy variety 
the large size obtained a premium of 62 cents or 35 per cent over the medium 
size while the premium on size for Baldwin, Gravensteins and Stark was 
approximately 30 per cent (table 13). 

For all varieties the premium for large over medium size in the number one 
grade was 7 per cent compared with 15 per cent in the domestic grade. Higher 
premiums were paid for size in the cooking varieties than in the dessert classes, 
while size was discounted in certain varieties of apples usually eaten out of hand. 


TABLE 14.—PREMIUM FoR MEDIUM Sizz (2}” To 23”) ovER SMALL Size (12” to 21”) In NuMBER OnE GRADE 
BASED ON SEVEN YEARS’ AVERAGE ReEtuRNS 1931-7 








Variety Medium Small Premium 
22” to 24” | 12” to 23” 


$ $ $ % 

SOLO CDR SSCL Weg tre git Pebro ee ak ode | Cees, 4-04 3:22 0-82 25 
Wier Eee CUStOInt a eer tie de ee Benen sg 3-20 2-62 0-58 22 
LAA Fat 20 Fy UE tig IOP) Sele raat 2d UR oe en ioral 2-72 0-49 18 
SPR ENG Ri eet att ee tre AS; bch ay ees 3-10 2-29 0-81 oo 
MOTT. oto ee Pane Ae NS 9 ee a 2-43 1-94 0-49 25 
inh big tlt Cola ists 1 eas apt wale Den Sere CRI, Ce ae, a 2-76 2-02 0-74 37 
TOS Ul ela ope >. ie ee ee, ek es See ee ee ee 2-74 1-75 0-99 57 
tee eee hy een et PA Nh ee, eo en 2-64 2-17 0-47 22 
LETS 6) 2) GE? ee dan ee eR ee 2-29 1-93 0-36 19 
HSS Y Sc 6 Ae AEC aL) hE an on a, eS eae es eee rn 1-93 1-72 0-21 12 
RCA PN bcs SE Res als cv RRO cee 2-18 1-89 0-29 15 
NSPE VENEUEIN Ewe vans 14 tle Bhs. Wee San leah. 2-07 1-63 0-44 27 
en ER OG AIM et tO a a A occ itt ee kee ey ll oe A gO eel Pang et hae o 26 





1 Based on five-year average. 


In every variety the medium sized apples obtained a relatively large 
premium over the small sizes in number one grade (table 14). In general con- 
sumers were ready to pay a higher premium for medium over small sizes in the 
dessert classes as compared with the culinary types. 


.Tasie 15.—PREMIUM FoR MEDIUM Size (2}” To 23”) ovER SMALL Size (17-" To 2}”) 1s Domestic GRADE BasEpD 
ON SEVEN YEARS’ AVERAGE RETURNS, 1931-7 


Variety Medium Small Premium 
23” to 24” | 1%” to 2)” 


$ $ $ % 

eR isnt. heey © Se ree ee ol a a ine ae ad 3:07 2-45 0-62 25 
PICs TA VOTE LOIN ate. eee nie ois x bk eR as eres 2-38 1-82 0-56 31 
EIU uel ye at ee Sons At ae Okc oe ea eens 2-15 1-78 0-37 21 
ROR AN OO, see noe et ee ces. 2 i ost. eee 2-08 1-58 0-50 ye 
FORTE. ge ete SF REI: OES: Ca ere Teen 1-81 1-44 0-37 25 
POE a EEE Seer, ae So acd sh atsio ee ace ecto 1-76 1-42 0-34 24 
it career Penn rts erst) a bcs: AS. wae het Sea OSs 1-93 1-64 0-29 18 
BES Ciips ye A OR oe PE ane a 1-79 1-50 0-29 19 
PRPS VTi actt As pages gees oe! ie 0) OL ge Oe ct 1-49 1-25 0-24 19 
chs Ste. doe ae MOE A eet | a oe ee ne ene ee 1-48 1-20 0-28 pei 
eR AE ee ee Rd Ee ek sp wen is aoe 1-57 1-31 0-26 20 
DEES STILLS i 2 a Ad a ge AE le ae a ne 1-19 1-04 0-15 14 
RATS ORR, SOR AD oat tc eo hae oll ete CEN n AeA Peta co tee ihe Reena athens 23 


1 Based on five-year average. 
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In the domestic grade the medium sizes brought higher returns than the 
small sizes for each variety in the comparison. 





Reiurns per Unit of Production.—Profitable production of apples or any 
other crop is dependent to a very large extent on the rate of production of the 
crop. To the apple grower the rates of production of the different varieties are 
important in deciding upon his orchard practices, what varieties to top work 
and what varieties to add to his plantings (table 16). 


TasE 16.—Estimatep AVERAGE RETURNS PER TREE FROM STANDARD VARIETIES BasED ON TWENTY-T'wo 
YzARS’ PRODUCTION AND SEVEN YEARS’ Pack-ouT AND Returns, 1931-7 








Average Average Average 
Variety production | Pack-out return return 
per tree per barrel per tree 


—_——_-—_ 





barrels % $ $ 

ECTS OSti aEUad so. 34 ace ns cee Cn een ae 2-10 87 2-96 5-41 
ed (ra venstoinan. ce eee Pek ek. ee ee 1-26 89 3-48 3-90 
INortiern-Opys. a. Mee. oo eee 5 ho) ge Be 1-71 80 2-42 3°31 
sox Grange (he brie, ) lees een Beso eee epee 1-50 84 2-57 3°24 
PC DL ae Re ene ed ee ee Oe Aral, CE Ei 1-68 79 1-94 2-57 
Yas aes, oo ie eam Sem | 8, Came 1-22 84 2-48 2-54 
Rae GoN een ee eae: le a, Meee ee 1-26 84 2-26 2-39 
CePA VCUBLOTINE i atenolol tcie denen Ao chien Saat aoees 1-38 88 1-88 2-28 
eiih sia 300 7 at 1): A Os eer See eee LID of Perea, 1-37 78 1-96 2-09 
Watcher Vis) cae atk ae. 0), ee ee 0-92 88 2734 1-92 
CrGld Gn USsEEc SOO hea nate ee oss: ota ee eee 0-65 79 3-49 1-79 
SAL Wiha ae ee Ch tO tee ee oe ORD 1-02 81 DEA? 1-75 





The estimated total average returns per tree of each variety have been 
calculated on the basis of 22 years’ aggregate production and seven years’ tree- 
run prices (table 16). A number of the varieties which show up to advantage 
on the packing company’s records do not look so attractive when measured in 
terms of growers’ returns per tree. This is particularly true of the Golden Russet 
and Wagener varieties. On the other hand some of the lower priced varieties, 
among them Ben Davis, Ribston and Gravenstein, move up into more enviable 
positions. 


TABLE 17.—VanteTiES OF APPLE TREES SOLD BY NURSERYMEN IN Nova Scotia DuRING THE E1cHt YEARS 
1931-8 IN RELATION TO THE AVERAGE RETURN PER BARREL AND THE AVERAGE RETURN PER TREE 











Trees 
Average sold in Average 
Variety return per cent return 
per barrel of total per tree 


for 8 years 





$ % $ 
CG) POLE gl RATERT | reel Da Urge cs) ae REED We eRe, Use Ue cal ev 3-49 16 1-79 
ed Core venecomes. o! 5 a, ees ML aoe hs eee a ee 3-48 - 3°90 
Mela gahohed sein g.2 5. eels Seeds A) grt phy Mew 2 eel on ye 2-96 9 5-41 
ox Cranpe: te orise) 4: 10s... eee Suite ame te? pean ne rai 4 3°24 
SOULE aatst” ores Pie is eS sae, ee er ae k iy Se 2-48 4 2-54 
Northern Sppeis ce cae... cee ee Ride) een ce ee 2-42 7 3°31 
Wametier. 2% 4-1. need ool), cae te ka remind ee one, A 2-37 16 1-92 
iDStOn cot eee es ee Tens a gee ee hes eee hoes 2-26 1 2:39 
NEN Cs hah WON ERMA TNE as ROR Se) < alge Pee RE aE ste oe, Bien ie 2:72 J 1-75 
182) tO E I te DCA: 2 MUM de ne Mle wa Maen ak oo Wa Whe acsay a 1-96 4 2-09 
Ben Da visiscts i 1 mek 2, Soe yin Beatie) ot ces eke mma See 1-94 ~ 2-57 
Graversteln ein ett tes acc ee en Sane 1-88 gl 2-28 


a ee ee a A ee eh 


1 Includes Red Gravenstein. 
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Record of Performance and the Net Return to Grower.—Consideration 
has been given to the factors influencing the price returns for different varieties. 
The factor of major importance is the yield per tree or per acre. Factors of 
minor importance are percentage pack-out, proportion of number one grade 
and the proportion of large-sized apples. 

In the final result, total or average returns per tree, all of these factors 
are brought together with the weighting of the factors apportioned according 
to their relative influence. The factors influencing the return directly are yield 
and pack-out which can be definitely measured. Indirectly the influence of 
erade and size is reflected in the average return per barrel for a particular 
variety. The sum-product of these factors (table 17) indicates the relative 
value of the different varieties to the grower. It is on this basis that the grower 
should decide on any program of new planting, top working or elimination of 
varieties. 

Statistics on varieties sold by nurserymen in Nova Scotia during the past 
eight years suggest that growers may have been influenced by the price per 
barrel on the auction market or the return to the packing company rather than 
the value per unit of production. A comparison of the returns from the Golden 
Russet and Wagener varieties with the extent of new planting as indicated by 
the nursery stock sold emphasizes this point (table 17). 


NOTES 


The Economics Division of the Marketing Service, Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, has completed field work on several projects conducted during 
the past summer, namely: Land settlement in New Brunswick, land utilization 
in Saskatchewan, land utilization in Alberta, cattle ranching in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia, land tenure in Saskatchewan, sugar beet 
production in South Western Ontario, co-operative marketing of live stock and 
poultry in the Maritime Provinces. Field work on public market facilities in 
Quebec City, Sherbrooke, and Three Rivers, is continuing. It is expected that the 
collection of data on land utilization in Cape Breton, and co-operative marketing 
in Saskatchewan, will be finished about the middle of October. Most of these 
studies are being carried on in co-operation with Provincial Universities or 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Hog gradings for the first 837 weeks of 1939 numbered 2,193,464 compared 
with 2,170,598 during the same period in 1938. There has been a substantial 
increase in carcasses graded in all provinces. 


Sales of cattle at public stock yards at 511,998 showed an increase of 5,055 
head during the first 37 weeks of 1939, compared with sales during the same 
period in 1938. Shipments to plants are also slightly higher this year. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C., reports that in 
1939 farmers’ cash incomes including products marketed, commodities under 
government loan in 1939, and government conservation and parity payments will 
probably total $7,900,000,000 compared with $8,020,000,000 in 1938 and $8,988,- 
000,000 in 1937, the latter figure representing the high point in farm income in the 
last ten years. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C., reports that “A 
fairly large seasonal increase in hog marketings is probable in the next few 
months, and total supplies for the 1939-40 marketing year are expected to be 
much larger than in 1938-39.” 
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SEASONAL VARIATION IN CANADIAN HOG PRICES 
Tan McArtuur 


During the course of a year, prices of many agricultural commodities 
fluctuate to a considerable extent as a result of seasonal changes in the supply 
of, and the demand for, the product. Such fluctuations tend to follow a fairly 
uniform pattern from year to year. The price of any particular commodity 
may, however, during any one year, be subject to forces which are not neces- 
sarily seasonal in nature, and in that year the seasonal pattern may be disturbed 
by such conditions. The price of hogs is one which has a fairly well defined 
seasonal movement resulting from the seasonal distribution of supplies coming 
on to the markets of the country. 

One of the most commonly accepted methods of determining seasonal 
variation of prices is to simply take prices over a period of time, usually at 
least ten years, and to calculate by accepted statistical methods the seasonal 


movement of prices. In the case of Canadian hog prices it is of interest to 


carry this analysis somewhat further and to observe the shifts which have taken 
place in the seasonal movement of prices over a period of years, also to relate 
seasonal variation to the relative position of hog prices throughout the price 
cycle which extends over periods of from three to four years. 


In first calculating seasonal 
variation of hog prices over the Bi Ba a 
past ten years, the monthly ae | a kaka 
average price of bacon hogs at ag ----4_ 1929-1938 ae 
Toronto for the period 1929 to pS a 
BES (ONG 
aaa 1909-1918 


1938 were used. Using the linked- 
goL—_t ws ae 
Jen Feb Mar Apr May Jun. Jul Aug Sep. Oct Nov. Dee. 









relative method of computing 
seasonal variation, the results 
are shown in Figure 1. It will 
be noted that throughout this 
period hog prices tended to rise 
to a preliminary peak in Feb- 
ruary, after which prices receded 
to lower levels in March and Figure 1. Index of Seasonal Variation in Bacon 
April. <A rise in prices during ticg Prices at Toronto for the Periods 1909-1918 
May continued through June and 1929-1938. 
to a peak in July. In August prices also averaged relatively high, but 
declined during September and October to a low point in November. There 
was a slight rise in December, which continued until the following February. 
Lo show the shift which was taken place in the seasonal movement of hog 
prices, the same calculation was made for the period 1909 to 1918. This move- 
ment is also shown in Figure 1. It will be noted that the seasonal movement of 
prices in those earlier years was quite different from that of the later period. 
In the earlier period prices tended to. rise continuously through the first four 
months of the year, then to decline during the months of May, June and July. 
The price then rose to a peak in August and September. With heavy Fall 
marketings, prices tended to decline during October, November and December. 
The main reason for the shift which has taken place in the seasonal movement, 
of hog prices, is explained by the change which has taken place in production 
methods and in the areas of production. The development of hog production 
in Western Canada has been particularly important in this regard. This fact 
also largely accounts for the wider seasonal movement for the period 1929-1938. 
The cycle which exists in the year to year movement of hog prices is well 
known. Following periods of high production and low returns, hog marketings 
tend to decline until prices are sufficiently stimulated to attract producers back 
into the industry. This results in periods of declining and rising prices usually 
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covering from three to four years for a complete cycle. It might be expected 
that during periods of rising prices the seasonal movement would be somewhat 
different from years when the prices were in the declining phase of the cycle. 
To test this difference the 
seasonal variation was calculated 
for those years when prices were 
in the upward phase and those 
years when they were in the 
downward phase of the cycle. 
The results are shown in Figure 
2. The movements shown under 
these two conditions reveal that 
during the spring months of the | 
year the change in hog prices | gyl__| 
is much less marked in years of Jan. fe 
the downward phase of the cycle ra 
than Ae those years when hog igure 2. Index of Seasonal Variation in Bacon Hog 
prices are in the upward phase Prices at Toronto in Years of the Upward and the 
of the cycle. The period of Downward Phase of the Hog Price Cycle. 
relative high prices is somewhat shorter during the years of generally falling 
hog prices, but the price movement from August to November is quite similar 
for both groups of years. The low point of the year is reached in December 
in years of the downward phase of the cycle, as compared with November 
for the other group of years. As a result of the foregoing analysis, it would 
appear necessary to consider the phase of the hog cycle in anticipating the 
seasonal movement of hog prices for any one year. While the present hog 
supply situation in Canada would normally result in hog prices in 1940 being 
in the downward phase of the cycle, an increased demand from Europe would 
materially affect the situation. 










Years upward phase 
J heg cycle 





Years downward phase 
hog cycle 





ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE, THE PRINCIPLES OF FUTURE POLICY. A report of an 
Enquiry organized by Viscount Astor and B. Seebohm Rowntree. Longmans, Green 
and Co., London, New York and Toronto, 1938, 442 pages and Index. 


A POLICY FOR BRITISH AGRICULTURE, The Rt. Honble. Lord Addison of Stalling- 
borough, Minister of Agriculture 1930-1931. Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 1939. 284 
pages and Appendices. 


These books may well be reviewed together, for both present a picture of 
the changing structure of British agriculture, and both seek to find a long- 
time policy which will revitalize the rural communities and bring a greater 
measure of stability to the farming industry. 

The first volume is actually the Report of a number of experts and had 
its origin as a result of a previous investigation undertaken by the same authors 
into the possibilities of land settlement as a method of relieving unemployment. 

The authors review the difficulties that have been faced by the British 
farmer during the last 70 years. The rapid agricultural development of the 
New World countries, and the agricultural policy of Denmark, coupled with 
the invention of chilling and refrigeration, brought new problems to British 
agriculture; for on a free trade market the home farmer had to compete with 
products produced abroad at lower cost; wheat, beef and lamb, butter, eggs 
and bacon and even fruit. “In face of this there was nothing left for the 
British farmer but to concentrate on those products in which he enjoyed a 
naturally sheltered market; and so we witnessed a still swifter change-over 
from arable to grass farming, an enormous expansion in milk production sup- 
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ported by collective bargaining arrangements, and a doubling of the output 
of eggs and vegetables. Those farmers who still grew crops and reared stock 
to compete with imports, had greatly to increase their technical efficiency in 
order to remain solvent.” 

The major portion of the volume is concerned with conditions since 1932 
when Britain abandoned free trade and chapters are devoted to the major 
crops and the chief livestock enterprises. Marketing schemes are not over- 
looked and the section on personnel and organization, presents the case for the 
agricultural worker, the small holder, the farmer, and the landlord, and in the 
latter connection, national ownership of land is considered. Agricultural research, 
education and advice complete this survey of British agriculture. 

As a basis for a long-time program the writers suggest an agriculture built 
around a national policy of improved nutrition. This would involve the pro- 
duction of the “ health-protective” foods, such as milk, eggs and fruit with 
particular emphasis on the reduction of milk costs in an effort to lower the 
retail price and increase the present very low per capita consumption. Because 
many landlords are unable to supply the long-term capital improvements 
which much of the land requires, and give the leadership in research which 
many supplied in the past, the writers suggest a regional system of Land 
Improvement Commissions should be established to acquire land coming under 
such classification. Improvement in efficiency, technique, and soil fertility are 
further essentials which must go hand in hand with such an agricultural program. 

With regard to Government subsidies, the general conclusion is reached 
that it is unwise to subsidize the home production of products that can be 
produced more cheaply elsewhere. “It is, we believe, fundamentally false 
policy to seek to counter national advantages such as these. To do so is to 
repudiate the principle of the international division of labour in precisely the 
applications where it offers the greatest benefits. It cannot be reconciled with 
a rational approach to the problems of international trade.” 

Lord Addison’s examination of agriculture is more sociological in its 
approach; he writes more from the land, the countryside and the people back to 
the economic problem, and his solution is almost directly in opposition to the 
conclusions reached in the first volume reviewed, for he presents the case for 
the national ownership of all agricultural land together with price-fixing, that 
shall be equitable to both producer and consumer, of foodstuffs and state control 
over importations. 

The author’s brief for national ownership of land, however, hinges on much 
the same issue that prompts the suggestion in the first volume reviewed, that 
certain lands should be acquired by the State. On the one hand many of the 
big landowners are unable, owing to high taxation—and particularly succession 
duties, to provide the improvements to land and buildings which are essential 
to an efficient agriculture, while on the other hand, many owner-occupiers 
(they increased by 98,000 in England and Wales between 1919 and 1927) bought 
their farms at highly inflated prices, and find themselves for this reason, handi- 
capped by heavy mortgages and a lack of ready cash to make capital 
improvements. 

Lord Addison’s proposals include “a single Ministry of Agriculture and 
Foods Supplies, and unified direction of the whole great business,” for he 
visualizes for the future, though not necessarily the immediate future, a com- 
pletely socialized agriculture as being the only satisfactory manner in which the 
ills of the industry may be cured. 

The volume includes an appendix on “ Compensation on Nationalization of 
Land” contributed by Ernest Davies. 


Orrawa: Printed by J. O. Parenaupz, 1.8.0., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1939. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The index of wholesale prices in Canada published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics advanced nearly six points in September. Wholesale 
prices of Canadian farm products also made a substantial gain, rising from 
58:4 in August to 64:2 in September. Prices of animal products rose somewhat 
more rapidly than those of field products. 

The index of physical volume of business showed only a minor advance 
during the first month of the war. Industrial production was slightly higher. 
Mineral production showed a substantial gain. Exports of copper, nickel 
and asbestos made particularly large gains. The index of manufacturing rose 
from 116-5 to 121-3, textiles and newsprint being particularly active. 

The October indexes are not available as this is being written but there 
has been a tendency towards steadier prices in recent weeks. The movement 
of live stock to market has been quite heavy, hog marketing being higher than 
the usual seasonal increase. Grains have not moved rapidly. 


Farm Labour.—lt is reasonable to suppose that there may be some increase 
in farm wages in 1940, though how great the increase may be it is difficult to 
forecast. Examination of the variations in farm wages in the first world war 
shows clearly that during the first two years farm wages rose very slowly, 
but in 1917 there was a very sharp increase, the average monthly wage includ- 
ing board for the summer season being $64. In 1918 a further increase took 
place and the high point was reached in 1920 when wages and board averaged 
$86 per month. In 1938 wages per month were somewhat higher than in 1914. 


Wages of Male Farm Help in Canada per Month and per Year 1914 to 1921 and 1938 


Wages per Month 


Wages per Year 
Summer Season Bee-P 


Year Bn i SPS oR ca Ai oe es 
Wages Board Total Wages Board Total 
$ $ > $ $ $ 

PBST aM Eee Sa rs, Aen A a 22 14 36 155 168 323 
DL ee ee oh Go Show 8d eae © 22 15 yy 161 180 341 
ON PON OE, Sa AE Aa 5 at) A 26 17 43 193 204 397 
Ue VRS TS 1 ESS ee gg a 45 19 64 383 228 611 
Serer Pe LeLUSE Ue AIL bi snes Bebe ele erable pista» 49 21 70 329 252 681 
BMPR EARLS yg Rik le wid wid Sly bretsin esis 54 24 78 476 288 764 
A eer ea chy Se cn acs ie a's a ores 60 26 86 543 278 821 
De ee eee Ste, OC mat cis soos wins 45 22 67 421 248 669 
PSE ot, Saal Pn er 24 17 41 230 175 405 





The wages of year help showed a sharp increase in 1917 eee Wk. 
of $543 in 1920. Whether farm wages will rise to the same oy i 1h as between» a 
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ANNUAL AND MontTHLy InDEx Numbers or Prices AND PRODUCTION COMPUTED BY 
DoMINION Burgav or Statistics 
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Wholesale Prices 1926=100 Production (6) 1926=100 
Retail 
prices and 
Year {| Allcom-| Farm Field Animal | cost of | Physical | Industrial] Agricul- Cold 
modities | products | products | products | services | volume of pro- tural mar-| Storage 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) business | duction | ketings | holdings 
1913 64-0 62-6 56-4 77-0 ioe Ti ae een ee ee POM RG} 
1914 65-5 69-2 64-9 79-0 QO Ol a eae Sw wears | ss se a 
1915 70-4 77-7 76-9 79-2 AY ie a psy 8 a 2k ol OR ae Ree pe Me re, 
1916 84-3 89-7 88-4 92-3 (P12 i Beene eo. COE Pomme 1h CO 
1917 114-3 130-0 134-3 119-6 SOG ice. leeches ahs Ca et, 4. con) 
1918... 127-4 132-9 132-0 134-7 GOAT For lete le, es oe ee eee 
1919... 134-0 145-5 142-4 152-5 107-2 71-3 65-5 48-1 47-1 
1920... 155-9 161-6 166-5 149-9 124-4 75-0 69-9 52-6 94-2 
1921... 110-0 102-8 100-3 108-5 109-2 66-5 60-4 65-2 86-4 
19320 97-3 86-7 81-3 99-1 100-0 79-1 76-9 82-6 82-8 
UE re 98-0 79-8 73-3 95-1 100-0 85-5 83-8 91-4 87-6 
1924.. 99-4 87-0 82-6 97-2 98-0 84-6 82-4 102-5 114-9 
1925... 102-6 100-4 98-1 105-7 99-3 90-9 89-7 97-2 108-6 
1926... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927... 97-7 102-1 99-9 105-7 98-4 106-1 105-6 103-6 110-0 
1928.. 96-4 100-7 92-6 114-3 98-9 117-3 117-8 146-7 112-8 
1929.. 95-6 100-8 93-8 112-5 99-9 125-5 127-4 101-1 109-6 
1930... 86-6 82-3 70-0 102-9 99-2 109-5 108-0 103-0 128-4 
1031ee: 72-2 56-3 43-6 77-6 89-6 93-5 90-4 99-0 125-7 
1932... 66-7 48-4 41-1 60-7 81-3 78-7 74-0 114-3 120-1 
1933... 67-1 51-0 45-8 59-7 77-5 79-7 76-8 105-1 115-4 
1934... 71-6 59-0 53-8 67-7 78-6 94-2 93-6 88-5 114-2 
1935... 72-1 63-5 57-3 74-0 79-1 102-4 103-3 87-4 128-4 
1936.. 74-6 69-4 65-8 75-3 80-8 112-3 114-4 82-7 141-3 
1937... 84-5 84-5 85-7 84-9 83-1 122-8 120-8 49-4 157-3 
1938. . 78-6 73-6 69-0 81-3 84-1 112-9 114-6 64-9 144-5 
1938 
Sept.... 74-5 62-4 51-2 81-1 84-1 119-2 120-7 123-9 135-1 
Oct 74-1 63-8 53-6 81-0 83-9 118-6 121-1 145-6 138-8 
Nov 73-5 64-9 54-6 82-1 83-8 123-4 128-3 101-6 148-3 
Dec.... 73-3 64-6 53-8 82-8 83-6 115-6 118-1 85-7 146-7 
1939 
Jan.. 73-2 64-8 54-7 81-7 83-3 113-0 114-2 52-0 152-8 
Feb. 73-2 64-7 54-7 81-5 83-1 111-7 114-1 32-3 161-4 
Mar.... 73°2 65-1 54-9 82-1 83-1 113-2 115-2 48-1 166-6 
April... 73°4 65-5 56-1 81-3 83-1 116-7 119-1 60-3 183-1 
May... 13°7° 65-2 55-9 80-7 &3-1 121-4 123-3 102-6 230-7 
June... 73°3 63-3 55-6 76-1 82-9 121-4 124-4 40-5 210-6 
SILL Wee 72-6 62-7 55-0 75:5 83-1 120-5 123-9 76-8 150-6 
Aug 72-4 58-4 48-2 75:6 83-0 125-2 127-5 112-4 150-2 
Sept 78-2 64-2 53-6 82-0 82-9 125-8 128-3 174-4 143-9 
6b, 79-3 64-5 51-4 86-3 84-7 133-1 139-7 96-5 152-6 


1. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 19-21, 270-289 and 1913-1936, p. 17. 

2. Wholesale prices of Canadian products of farm origin only. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, 
p. 52, and Monthly Mimeographs 1937-39. 

3. Wholesale prices of grains, fruits and vegetables. 

4. Wholesale prices of Animals and Animal Products. 

5. Including foods, rents, fuel, clothing and sundries. See Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1928, pp. 
181-185, 290-293. 1926=100. 

Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1936, p. 103, and Monthly Mimeographs, 1937-1939. 

6. Monthly Review of Business Statistics, p. 8, and Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Busi- 
ness in Canada, supplement to the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, November, 1932. 

Yearly index numbers for 1938, subject to revision. 


1914 and 1920 depends, of course, on several things—the demand for men for 
military service, munitions work, manufacture of war equipment and, of course, 
the length of the war. It should be emphasized, however, that there has been 
very considerable improvement in farm equipment since 1914 and this has 
tended to lessen the demand for farm labour. The advances have been made 
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chiefly in the adaptability of tractors, automobiles, trucks and combines, and 
the use of such equipment on farms has assumed large proportions. Moreover 
it may be said that while no really adequate information on unemployment 
existed in 1914 it is well known that very large numbers of potentially employ- 
able men were available at the outbreak of the present war. During the past 
decade too, because of lack of employment elsewhere, there has been a higher 
proportion of farmers’ sons and daughters remaining on farms and this has 
made available a larger supply of experienced farm labour. 


Land Values.—The small table showing the value of farm land per acre 
in Canada 1914 to 1921 and in 1938 is worth some thought. The variations in 
land values in the provinces have been omitted, but the trend is typical. 


Value of Farm Land per Acre in Canada 1914 to 1921 and 1938 





Year Value 

$ 
ane Sane Catron Be Ried ee i Sy ul) Rain rasan detach dalek Sin a Walle Sis vie'yis Way hs 37 
Ee ete eee Te ree Ree, ee eA Cc Mic cee ea ee ceric, God Aas SBIY 4 iia ae oe OTS 35 
TUE oo noseg ut Glin Welle aca eT Sh ct UL IR es OG be i ee OE ee ee Sd ccc 36 
it MN nee se CKe CN ry TODS Beri a op Ak Moke le ON bats bt Baan: Sh Dele cee rea 38 
Sa et RN Neer ee SOR INEM 2 ARI Eg ys gy at Wide Ste ic ure Ae hs de eee ee 41 
Ly oc eine ns ley Replies eRe Cs SU Ie SR Cg SG eee Oe OE an ened he RR oe 46 
UD Tak Le ae ee Ce ee 8 ae eta ag eg Lk Pe Ce. ee 48 
TURES. ge ciel ce IE Sere em HET LCE 2 RRR OF tee ee nn OR OP ere eee 40 
BEES acs ads sities ef Ske Saeco? URC ya a | a RR, Le ai a Sa RC AO 20 


The important point is that land values really showed little increase prior 
to 1918, the highest values being reached after the war. It is also of significance 
that the value of land in 1938 was just a little over half of the value reported 
in 1914. 





It is estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics that 58,291,800 acres 
were sown to the principal grain crops in 1939 compared with 57,121,000 acres 
in 1938. While the fall wheat acreage showed a decline of about 7,000 acres, 
the area under spring wheat increased from 25,188,400 acres to 26,021,500 acres. 
The acreage under oats and barley declined slightly but flaxseed and rye acreage 
both increased, the latter from 741,400 acres to 1,101,800 acres. 

Compared with 1938, the number of horses on farms increased by 3,640 and 
total cattle decreased by 36,600. Sheep decreased by 49,200 while hogs increased 
by 807,100 to 4,294,000. Poultry increased by 5,168,200, hens and chickens 
accounting for 4,735,200 of this total increase. Turkeys and ducks increased in 
number and geese decreased. 





The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C., reports in the 
Agricultural Outlook, 1940, that the “demand for farm products is expected 
to be stronger in 1940 as a whole than in 1939, largely because of prospective 
increases in domestic business activity, and consumer incomes. Export demand 
for a few farm products will be increased.” 





Butter production in Canada during the ten-months, January to October, 
1939, was slightly lower than that of the same period in 1938, the respective 
figures being 239,399,939 pounds and 240,973,996 pounds. Increases have taken 
place in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Cheese pro- 
duction showed a slight increase of 1-2 per cent. Higher production was recorded. 
in Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 

90317—1} 
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SOME COMPARISONS OF KENT COUNTY, ONTARIO, FARMS IN 1921 AND 1938 
ALEX. Stewart! anp H. K. Leckie 


In 1921 the Farm Economics Department of the Ontario Agricultural 
College conducted a farm management survey of some 275 farms located in 
Kent County, Ontario. In 1938 the same department co-operated with the 
Economics Division, Marketing Service, Ottawa, in conducting a hog production 
and farm management study embracing three rather distinctive farming areas in 
Ontario. The counties selected were W aterloo, Wellington and Perth in Central 
Ontario; Leeds, Lanark and Grenville in the Kast; and Kent and Lambton in 
Western Ontario. As farms in Kent County were included in both surveys, it 
was possible to re-visit in 1938 a number of the farmers who had furnished 
information in 1921, and the enumerators attempted to secure as many of these 
“repeat” records as possible. In many cases the same operators were found 
living on the same farms, and out of a total of 74 records taken in the Kent 
County area in 1938, 21 were taken from those who had given reports in 1921. 
As complete farm management records were secured in both surveys, it has 
been possible to make some rather interesting comparisons of the 21 farms as 
they appeared as of April 30, 1921, and June 30, 1938. Slight variations in the 
form of records taken and technique employed, prevents the presentation of 
comparable data for all phases of the farm business, but many interesting 
comparisons were readily obtainable. 

The farm business year 1921, beginning May 1, 1920, and ending April 30, 
1921, was a period marked by rather drastic price changes. The general price 
level, after a short post-war recession in 1919, reached its peak in May, 1920. 
However, in June, 1920, a definite decline in prices commenced. From September, 
1920, to July, 1921, the general price index fell 94-6 points.2 As might be 
expected, the prices of farm products fell even more rapidly, resulting in large 
decreases in farm inventory values at the end of the survey year. This fact 
should be kept in mind in drawing comparisons between the two farm business 
years in question. 

The 17 year period intervening between the conclusion of the survey in 
1921, and the 1938 survey, was marked by considerable variation in farm prices. 
The downward trend in farm prices, already well under way in April, 1921, 
continued until 1923, but by 1926 prices had revived somewhat. The industrial 
prosperity of the 1925-1929 period was shared to a lesser extent by agriculture. 
After the beginning of the depression in 1929, farm prices, especially those of 
field products, declined rapidly, reaching a low point in 1932. By 1937 con- 
siderable improvement had taken place, but prices fell off again in 1938. In 
brief, then, it might be said that the 17 year period intervening between the 
two surveys began with a period of rapidly falling prices and consequently 
lower farm incomes, followed by several years of relatively stable returns from 
farm outputs, until 1929. At this point, farm prices and incomes began to fall 
off again, reached a low point in 1932, recovered somewhat in 1937, and fell off 
again slightly at the end of the period. Although the price index (1926 base) 
for farm products fell from 92-5 in July, 1937, to 76-6 in June, 1938, the decline 
in prices during this latter year was much less severe than that experienced in 
1920-21, and the resulting inventory decreases therefore were considerably less. 

In 1921 the average age of the operators of the 21 Kent farms was 38 years, 
and 18 had children under 16 years of age living on the farm. During the 
ensuing 17 years, which one would expect to constitute the more productive 
period of the operators’ lives, it should be of interest to note what adjustments 
in farm organization if any, these 21 Kent County operators found necessary 
to cope with changing economic conditions. 





1 Lecturer in Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. — 
?Prices and Price Indexes (1913=100), 1918-1922, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Farm Capitalization.—In 1938 it was found that 11 of the farms had 
increased in size since 1921, enabling the operators to counterbalance, to some 
extent, the decline in prices with increased outputs. Three farms, on the other 
hand, had been reduced in size, while 7 farms maintained the same acreage. 
However, it will be seen from data presented in Table 1 that despite the increase 
In average acres per farm from 154 acres in 1921 to 188 in 1938, there was a 
decrease of $7,419 in average farm valuation. This was attributable, in large 
part, to a decline in land values from an average of $88 per acre for these farms 
in 1921, to $45.40 per acre for the same farms in 1938. Thus despite an increase 
in land holdings of 38 acres per farm, the amount of capital invested in land 
showed a decrease of $5,020. In 1938 farm capital in buildings averaged $1,049 
less than in 1921, a decrease probably attributable in greater part to the general 
decline in farm values, rather than to actual depreciation of the buildings. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE CaPiITAL DISTRIBUTION ON 21 FARMS 














— May 1, 1920 June 30, 1938 
$ % $ % 
URE RR oak ke ee Beth en tos oki ge pare lb mies 13, 552 50-4 8, 532 43-9 
‘SDDS Vie D 8 kat, eae oe Wm ieee iS ore OREN a ae Ae 6, 686 24-9 5, 637 28-9 
SRR) Syne ge ree RN a Bea nO 3,842 14:3 2,950 15-2 
(0) OSCE aan BN coi | aN as te eR ee 2,199 8-2 2,225 11-4 
Dee ae MOOD ION ee eee si OD ane aca jos Oo eh ee aE 600 2-2 116 6 
(INAS SW Sa gars ogee oeeye ee Ae ee a ea 26,879 100-0 19, 460 100-0 


The decrease of $1,092 per farm in value of live stock carried was entirely 
due to lower market prices, since, as will be shown later, live stock populations 
per farm increased during the period. The increase in live stock per farm did 
not prove sufficient to counterbalance the effect of lower current prices on the 
valuation per head. 

The average value of feed and supplies on hand April 30, 1921, was $484 
higher than on June 30, 1938. While it might naturally be expected that stocks 
of feed would be more fully depleted in June than in April, it is no doubt true 
that changes in feed and grain prices also exercised considerable effect in 
decreasing this particular inventory value. 

It is rather interesting that the machinery and equipment account was the 
only one showing a dollar increase in capitalization in 1938 over 1921. Evidently 
farmers had increased or renewed their farm equipment in line with their 
increased crop acreage and with the general tendency toward greater mechaniza- 
tion. Eleven operators owned tractors in 1938, whereas only 5 had them in 1921. 
On all 21 farms automobiles were in use in 1938, while 3 did not have them in 
1921. Although the equipment inventory showed an average increase of $26 
per farm since 1921, the investment in machinery per crop acre was reduced 
from $25.40 in 1921 to $20.40 in 1938, due to the considerable increase in acres 
under cultivation. The comparative rigidity of farm machinery prices no doubt 
was a factor in maintaining the value of the machinery and equipment inventory, 
although the latter also underwent a physical increase. 

As indicated in Table 1, the greatest change in the percentage distribution 
of farm capital occurring during the period was caused by the decline in land 
values. In the case of live stock and equipment a decline in prices was more 
nearly offset by a physical increase in quantities on hand. 


Land Use.—Crop acreage per farm increased from 86.6 acres in 1921 to 
108.7 acres in 1938. The only crops in 1988 which were not grown in 1921 on 
any of the 21 farms were tomatoes and soya beans, while the growing of peas 
was discontinued. In 1938 there was an increase of 464 acres of crop land over 
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1921. All crops grown in both years showed an acreage increase, with the 
exception of barley. Nearly 70 per cent of the increased acreage was sown in 
wheat and beans. 

Fall Wheat maintained its great importance on the cropping program in 
both years, being grown on every farm, and accounting for nearly 25 per cent 
of the crop acreage. Despite an average increase in wheat acreage of 6.5 acres 
per farm, the farms in 1938 sold 94 bushels of wheat less per farm. This would 
seem to indicate greater use of this grain for feed, since it is unlikely that the 
yield would have decreased so considerably. 


TABLE 2.— DisTRIBUTION OF Crop ACREAGE ON 21 Kent County Farms, 1921 anp 1938 
de nba sta ee a 7 i ieee 
1921 1938 








pa ie A eee eee 
Crop Total Farms Acre Per cent | Total Farms Acre Per cent 
acres growing per of crop acres growing per of crop 
crop farm acres crop farm acres 
acres no acres p.c. acres no acres p.c 
Went anew gce. 430 yal 20-5 23-6 565 21 27-0 24-7 
(SGI. Aiba onc ee 409 21 19-5 22-5 453 21 21-6 19-8 
ts Ua, ae gee ee 296 21 14-1 16-3 340 20 17-0 14-9 
Oster Ken 293 19 15-4 16-1 295 18 16-4 12-9 
Barley it ee 120 12 10-0 6-6 61 6 10-1 2-7 
Sugar Beets....... 75 8 9-3 4-1 95 6 15-8 4-2 
Mixed Grain...... 72 6 12-0 4-0 119 9 13-2 5-2 
aPiGe Poy spetaee 35 6 5-8 1-9 224 13 17-2 9-8 
LOOSCCO A aig nat 32 7 4-6 1-7 34 3 11-3 1-5 
Soya Beans....... - - - - 33 6 5:5 1-4 
Other Crops. ...+- 57 - - 3-2 64 - = 2-9 
Totalesnt gee 1,819 21 86-6 100-0 2, 283 21 108-7 100-0 


Corn is second only to wheat in acreage grown, and is therefore still one 
of the chief crops grown on all the farms, although in 1938 there was a slight 
decline in the percentage of crop land devoted to it. The percentage of crop 
land devoted to hay, oats and barley also declined. Mixed grain showed an 
increase in acreage per farm in 1938, as well as in per cent of crop acres sown. 
The number of farms growing barley, as well as the acreage sown, showed a 50 
per cent decrease. 

In 1938 as in 1921, sugar beets, tobacco and beans, yielding a high return 
per acre, continued to occupy a place of considerable importance on some of the 
21 farms. Tomatoes entered the group of cash crops on 3 farms in 1938. Sugar 
Beets were grown on 2 fewer farms in 1938, but the average acreage increased 
from 9-3 acres to 15-8 acres per farm. This tendency towards fewer erowers 
and larger acreages was even more pronounced in the case of tobacco, where a 
total of 32 acres in 1921 was shared by 7 farmers, whereas in 1938, 3 growers 
harvested 34 acres of this crop. The greatest change in land use was in the 
growing of field beans, there being over 5 times as many acres sown in 1938 as 
in 1921, and more than twice as many growers. In addition, 7 farms grew soya 
beans in 1938, a crop not grown on any farms in the earlier year. 

The percentage of total farm acreage devoted to crops was practically the 
same during both years, with most of the remainder of the land consisting of 
permanent or rotation pasture. 


Sources of Farm Income.—Cash income from the sale of farm products 
fleclined from $5,559 in 1921 to $3,823 in 1938, a decrease of 31.2 per cent. The 
value of live stock sales declined 25-8 per cent, crop sales decreased by 49-4 
per cent, while sales of dairy products and eggs increased by 32-8 per cent and 
21-1 per cent respectively. The decreased revenue from sales of live stock 
was the result of much lower prices in the two years, for in 1937-38 the numbers 
of cattle, hogs, sheep, horses and poultry sold, considerably exceeded those sold 
in 1920-21. The 50 per cent reduction in value of crop sales however could not 
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be entirely attributed to low prices of field products in 1937-38, for greater 
quantities of wheat, sugar beets, tobacco, and barley were sold in 1920-21. In 
the case of beans and corn, however, the converse was true. 

It would seem that the relatively rapid fall in the prices of field products, 
especially after 1929, with a consequent decline in income from crop sales, caused 
these operators to place an increasing emphasis on live stock production in an 
attempt to maintain farm income, but this conclusion should be confirmed by 
additional statistical verification which will not be attempted at this point. 


Tasie 3.—Matin Sources ofr INcomE, 21 Kent County Farms 








Source Income per farm Income ep farm 

$ p.c $ p.c 
yt BS PS SACS CMA nO ERY a ERE te OEE Ie a Pea ees 50-0 2,060 53-9 
Serotec lo a, es ale CRN Here eae Ries Shenk SORES DEO es wok 2,326 41-8 hie 30°8 
ym eT UC GCOS ect rt eo cia testis Corea tem <i bras cue Sines Giae 295 5-3 392 10-2 
US TAPE Ie ee te Men eras RD. Oy eS en Vee ee 161 2-9 195 5-1 
Motaliealesen aed ee ee ore renee 5, 559 100-0 3,823 100-0 





There is no doubt however that the dairy and poultry enterprises on these farms 
were receiving greater attention in 1938 than in 1921, as indicated by higher 
returns from sales of dairy products and eggs, despite lower prices received. 





Farm Expenses.—The considerable decrease in cash receipts from 1921 
to 1938 was not accompanied by a corresponding reduction in current and 
capital expenditures. In the case of capital, the 21 farms in 1938 spent less on 
purchases of live stock and on improvements to real estate, but considerably 
more for new machinery and equipment. Thus capital expenses averaged only 
$92 less per farm in 1938 than in 1921. 


Tass 4.—Main Items or CURRENT EXPENSE ON 21 Kent County Farms 


oo OO OOOOe™le"e®="eneeeeeeeeeeeeeeonauououQnuauanauonananssSs,.,..SS Ne eSS—SSoSsaaua_=—=as 








1920-1921 1937-1938 

Expense Per cent of Per cent of 

Amount |totalcurrent} Amount |total current 
expense expense 

$ p.c. $ p.c 

Lie Sina Pe eee oe a anne os ne 5) ee RSE 1,140 50-7 746 34-1 
IPNTreEnAascaneedee en tL Cees ee cae eee ene 189 8-4 353 16-2 
GAS Te Pee nea eels dha) in ora OO RIE eRe IES Evite Oe 155 6-9 180 8-3 
Ti eee eh LY Ae, 8 Arn, OO Mens Oo, Rome Rte Ferd 148 6-6 165 7-5 
UNITE CaN AC IDSs WOLK mee met eet ioiecires Sonic cecum ome se 129 5-7 121 5-5 
TEP eSe UG teh Phe oe on aah aang Nat eee a ake Re Reet age pe elma, Ae 119 5:3 100 4-6 
TR RGN, <. e OAN RRR eed: nin AO Aenea in oer neieNe cei cy Caco nee 56 2-5 94 4-3 
MNGEETICIEN (Gt tots ana RP p Ske Maelo oc - - 22 1-0 
Piiather GS POnsen we... 1. Ohne ccs Bee hee et cin 314 13-9 405 18-5 
ESL eee as Re eR re eh oe ee 2,250 100-0 2,186 100-0 


In Table 4 a comparison of the main items of current expense is indicated. 
The 34-6 per cent reduction in the amount spent for labour in 1938 as compared 
with 1921 was mostly a result of a $381 decrease per farm in the amount spent 
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for hired labour. This was accomplished by lower wage rates, and an increase 
in the amount of family labour available. Monthly wages for hired labour in 
1921 and 1938 averaged $52.40 and $29.30 respectively; day labour, $3.90 and 
$2.20 per day. Furthermore in 1921, only 4 farms had sons working full-time 
while 14 farms had sons doing so in 1938. 

Purchases of feed averaged $164 higher per farm in 1938, despite con- 
siderably lower feed prices. Heavier live stock populations in 1938 than 1921 
and increased use of commercial feeds and minerals contributed to the higher 
expenditure for feed. In 1921 only 6 farms reported purchases of prepared 
feeds, average of $26.30 per farm for the entire group. In 1938, 19 farms 
reported such purchases, with an average expenditure of $79.30 for all 21 farms. 
Thus the amount spent per animal unit for such feeds in 1938 was $9.90, while 
only $6.90 was spent per animal unit in 1921. 

Farm taxes, notwithstanding a decrease in valuation of over $7,000 per 
farm from 1921 to 1938 increased in absolute amounts but due to the increase 
in the average size of farm, were lower on a per acre basis, dropping from $1 
to 95c. per acre. 

In 1921, 13 farms used commercial fertilizers, spending an average of 
$191.70 per farm for such purpose. In 1938, the number of farms using fertilizer 
had increased to 19, and the amount spent per farm was $110. Since the average 
price of complete fertilizers had fallen from about $60 per ton in 1921 to $30 
per ton in 1938, more fertilizer was used per farm during the latter year. The 
amount used per crop acre however fell from 70 lbs. in 1921 to 65 lbs. in 1938, 
because of increased crop acreage. On all of the 21 farms hydro-electric power 
was installed between 1921 and 1938. Since hydro was generally used both for 
domestic and farm purposes, approximately 50 per cent of the yearly cost of 
electricity was included as a farm expense. ‘The increasing use of motor cars 
on the farm is reflected in considerably higher average expenditure for auto- 
mobile operation in 1938. 

A more detailed discussion of the crops and live stock enterprises on these 
farms as revealed by the two surveys will be presented in part II of this article 
which will appear in a later issue of the Economic Annalist. 


CONSUMPTION OF CHEESE AND BUTTER IN FARM AND OTHER RURAL 
HOUSEHOLDS IN CANADA, 1937 


In the August issue of The Economic Annalist, an article was published on 
the consumption of milk, skim milk and butter-milk in Canadian farm households. 
The data used were taken from a report prepared for the Associated Women of 
the World. A further excerpt from this Report, dealing with the consumption of 
cheese and butter, is presented below. 


Cheese.—Although an attempt was made to obtain information from rural 
households on the consumption of different kinds of cheese, such as Canadian 
cheddar, processed cheese and other kinds, upon examining the completed 
questionnaires, it was obvious that it would be impossible to tabulate figures 
for different kinds of cheese, The data given in the accompanying table 
represent, therefore, the pounds of all kinds of cheese consumed per household 
and per person. 

The per capita consumption of cheese in farm households ranged from -17 
of a pound per month in New Brunswick to -50 of a pound in Saskatchewan. 
The four eastern provinces of Canada, namely, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec had a smaller per capita consumption of 
cheese than the other provinces of Canada. 

Monthly per capita consumption of cheese by rural households other than 
farmers was very similar to the consumption in farm households in all the 
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provinces. The range was from -16 of a pound per month in New Brunswick 
to -58 of a pound in British Columbia. The average consumption of the 1,840 
farm households in all of Canada was -28 of a pound per month and for other 
rural households -33 of a pound. 


MontHiy CoNsuMPTION or CHEESE (OF ALL KINDS) AND WEEKLY CONSUMPTION OF BUTTER IN FARM AND OTHER RURAL 
HOUSEHOLDS IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES OF CANADA 1937 





























Pounds of cheese Pounds of butter 

Number consumed per month Number consumed per week 

Province Type of household oO a ee fo) —_— 

households per per households per per 

household person household person 

pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Prince Edward Island|Farm................. 88 1-48 23 82 5-05 -80 
©therruralse sce 12 2-00 +34 11 4-86 -80 
AT ruraleee case. 100 1-55 24 93 5-03 80 
Nova Scotia......... Ferg ee 124 1-45 24 124 3-77 63 
Other rurale e. 72 0-91 SM ie 3°27 -60 
AU urs leanne 196 1-25 22 196 3-59 62 
New Brunswick...... arms see ree eee 131 1-06 -17 126 5-08 -80 
Othermruraleeeeer ee 64 1-00 -16 61 3-73 -62 
Al runs eee er 195 1-04 16 187 4-64 74 
Quebecaeneeeenase.s Barn aeons ewer 794 1-94 27 770 4-34 -59 
OQGherrura| epee 355 1-90 33 333 3-88 +65 
All rurale: 1,149 1-93 28 1,103 4-20 61 
Ontario acer ees: Armes os Sheree 226 2-11 -44 221 4-20 -89 
Other rural’. 3.2.-25- 140 2-02 “51 136 3-50 -86 
Al ruralere es 366 2-08 47 357 3-94 88 
Manitoba....4cese.s- PQriate sce eee ee 122 2-05 °35 122 5-68 -98 
Other rural.......... 94 1-65 -34 93 3-84 -81 
Alllerundleceene 216 1-88 35 215 4-89 91 
Saskatchewan........ Parmer eres cee 304 1-81 -50 292 5-04 1-40 
Other rurale. ..e, 65 1-95 37 61 4-58 -86 
All rurale oe 369 1-83 46 353 4-99 1-28 
Albertareccne odes ss oe Ha rINe Reet ces sore 17 1-21 -19 17 3-88 -61 
@rher rurale - - - - - S 
Alivurale sree 17 1-21 19 17 3-88 61 
British Columbia...) Harmersene ness. 34 2-07 -37 33 5-32 -94 
Othenrural seo. oe 22 2-82 -58 22 3-91 -80 
Alirurs | aemeeen 56 2-37 45 55 4-75 89 
All rural Canada..... Rig CVA ak ee EO a 1,840 1-79 28 1,787 4-59 76 
©therrural 22.0) 824 1-77 33 789 3-83 ipl 
Alaura lee eee 2,664 1-78 30 2,576 4-35 75 

Butter.—As in the case of cheese, per capita consumption of butter was 





somewhat lower in rural households in the four eastern provinces of Canada 
than in Ontario and the western provinces. The weekly per capita consumption 
of butter in farm households ranged from -59 of a pound in Quebec to 1-40: 
pounds in Saskatchewan. The average for the 1,787 farm households reporting 
on butter consumption in all of Canada was -76 of a pound per week and for 
other rural households -71 of a pound. 
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ONTARIO HOG-FEED RATIO 


Ian McArtHur 


In any study of hog production one is struck by the wide variations which 
occur in production over a period of years. In an effort to explain the reasons 
behind such changes in production numerous studies have been made relating 
the price farmers receive for their hogs and the cost of feed which is utilized 
in hog production. In most cases the price of a single predominant feed has been 
used, such as corn or barley. In Ontario the feeding practices are such that no 
single feed is of such importance that its price can be used with confidence to 
determine the relationship between hog production and feed prices. It therefore, 
seemed advisable to compile a composite feed price using the prices of the several 
representative feeds used in the ration of Ontario hogs. 

In order to determine what feeds are of most importance in the Ontario hog 
ration and what weights should be given to each individual feed, an analysis 
was made of feeding practices as reported by farmers in a study of hog pro- 
duction in Ontario conducted by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. The records 
secured in this study, covering the year 1937-38 gave the rations fed to hogs 
during the various stages of their growth from weaning to market weight. 
The rations were usually secured in the form of proportions rather than absolute 
amounts. That is, the farmer reported feeding one part barley, one part oats, 
and one part wheat plus 10 per cent protein supplement during the finishing 
period. Using basic feed requirements as shown by studies made at the Ontario 
Agricultural College and Macdonald College, Quebec, the amounts of the various 
feeds fed during the lifetime of the hogs was estimated. The study included 
farms located in Eastern Ontario where hog production is generally associated 
with whey available from cheese factories; in Central Ontario where hog pro- 
duction is associated with high barley production and adequate supplies of 
skim milk; and in South Western Ontario where hog production is associated 
with the production of grain corn for feed. Thus the study embraced all the 
main differences in hog producing practices in the province. 

In cases where whey or skim milk was fed to hogs it was assumed that 100 
pounds of skim milk contained 6 pounds of protein and 100 pounds of whey 
contained 3 pounds of protein. These figures were used to determine the amounts 
of protein equivalent fed to the hogs. 

The final amounts for each area were calculated as percentages of the 
total and in estimating the proportions of feed for the whole province each area 
was weighted by the percentage of hog marketings originating in that area. The 
results of these calculations are shown in Table 1. 

Since it would be impractical and unnecessary to include all the feeds 
represented in Table 1, it was decided to use only the four important farm 
feeds; barley, oats, wheat and corn. Shorts was used to represent the mill feeds, 
oilcake to represent the other concentrates and tankage to represent the protein 
supplements. It was assumed that price changes of these items would closely 
reflect changes in prices of those feeds which were dropped from the calculations. 
In each case where one or more feeds were used to represent a group, the price of 
that feed was weighted by the total percentage of feed used from that group 
in Table 1. 

Monthly prices were compiled for all the feeds included in the calculation 
for the period 1915 to 1989, with the exception of tankage where monthly figures 
were not available prior to 1928. In that case the oilcake prices were used to 


The author wishes to acknowledge the advice and assistance of Mr. R. G. Knox, Professor 
of Animal Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural College and Mr. H. K. Leckie of the Economics 
Division. 
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represent both concentrates and protein supplement for the period 1915 to 1927 
inclusive. After weighting all the monthly prices by the percentage they made 
up of the total feed used by hogs, a composite price for 100 pounds of mixed 
feed was determined. As the price of oileake was not available monthly prior 
to 1915 the composite price of wheat, oats, barley, corn and shorts was used to 
carry the calculation back in 1910. The monthly price of hogs at Toronto was 
then divided by the composite feed price and the hog-feed ratio established. 
This is shown in Figure 1. The average hog-feed ratio for the period 1910-1938 
was 6-6; that is, the value of 100 pounds of live hog was equal to 660 pounds 
of the composite mixed feed. 


To show the response of producers to changes in the hog-feed ratio the 
estimated numbers of hogs on farms at June 1 of each year is also shown on 
Figure 1. It will be seen that periods in which the ratio was favourable to 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF THE VARIOUS FEEDS FED TO ONTARIO HOGS 1937-38 














Central Western | Eastern 
— Counties | Counties | Counties 
ii Fell Slee 
Farm Feeds— c z : 
TEM Chie tien Stine UNO LD we ela el ale LR ali by 38-0 15-4 Sal 
OTF Saat APMED Haglan Sli Me SOR Clete Rea Cat 37-0 31-2 26-4 
WHEAGS eet a atone, See ae a ee ed 8-4 17-5 1-7 
SOT Tar tis Bee Re a, a bo a ee ey ee ee 1-0 27-2 2-3 
VOs idle cove hte reek te eee ee 0-2 la. ere eas i oes 
Buckwheatin shane tees ae ee ae 0-5 0-5 3°5 
BLED Ne I fe agi PIS eRe ee ccs een pe era ee ee I SS Ge UE Ss, PaO MEE 
85-1 91-9 67-0 
Mill Feeds— 
DR Lings ct ahi EO One tees Ste Lats amen 0-1 0-9 9-2 
Tes eek nc ete the Sinise tek ea 0-2 0-7 0-5 
Shores gorse os tens he 0-5 1-0 1-2 
Hiorning antl teed Hours Stes a a en 06s, aera 0-6 
SCTEONINGE Scape Sleek hh. eet heii eee eee dep ee ee rsh Rocce ee ae 
3:6 2-6 11-5 
Other concentrates— 
SEAT UGT se Cue he oe Ee ea ee ee 0-7 1-2 0-3 
GS TOWEL 27 co hhP aoe ela ee On ee lt ZrO Bias. See 13-0 
May egncentratess ices ieee ee O20 ils ca~ny eatin Cree 
GaKe. Bis). Gee.” ae ee eee) See ae eh OSL Als. eee 1-0 
Boye, Déar Meal. Ley 7 ae ee ale neh line 0-1 Dsl (ee Ae 
4-0 1-3 14-3 
Skim milk protein equivalent 6-5 2-5 6-7 . 
Purchased protein supplement 0-8 1-7 0-5 . 
7:3 4-2 7-2 . 
SUGLE lcs te. «tai ehena tts Rent iernen 100-0 100-0 100-0 . 
a ee ee ee 


producers; that is, when feed costs were relatively low compared with the price 
of hogs, the numbers of hogs on farms tended to increase and conversely, periods 
when feed prices were high relative to hog prices were followed by declining 
numbers of hogs on farms. The lag in changes in hog numbers behind periods 
of relative profitableness and unprofitableness of hogs ranged from 12 to 24 
months. 

There are, however, factors other than the relative prices of feed which 
tend to influence hog producers in their production program. One such factor 
would be the relative price of beef cattle to the price of hogs. It might be 
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expected that when beef cattle prices were relatively attractive farmers would 
tend to shift into beef cattle production despite a favourable feed-hog ration. 
Other factors such as weather conditions at time of farrowing might have an 
effect on the numbers of hogs on farms at June Ist. This factor is however, 
difficult to measure statistically. Also the effect of governmental or other 
campaigns to stimulate hog production are impossible to measure statistically. 
As statistical analysis of the relationship between numbers of hogs on farms 
with the hog-feed ratio and other factors will appear in a later issue of the 
Economic Annalist. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


The International Journal of Agrarian Affairs, Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 1939, 
has just been received. This issue deals with the problems of Surplus Agricultural 
Population. 


The new Journal is sponsored by the International Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists, although the funds for publication have been provided 
from other sources. The editor is J. P. Maxton, Oxford, who has edited the last 
three volumes of the Proceedings of the International Conference of Agricultural 
Economists. The financial affairs of the Journal are in the hands of J. R. Currie, 
Honorary-Secretary of the Conference. While the Journal is made available 
to members of the Conference without charge, it may be secured at 3s. 6d. per 
copy at book sellers or £1 for Volume 1—six numbers. Subscriptions should 
be sent to J. P. Maxton, 3 Magpie Lane, Oxford, England. The Conference 
membership is £1, payable to J. F. Booth, Economics Division, Marketing Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


The editor states, “The Publication is called a Journal for convenience 
because it will be published as a periodical twice a year. It might, however, 
be as aptly described as a series of studies, because the intention is that each 
number of the Journal will deal, as a rule, with one general economic or social 
problem of agriculture.” 


“Many of the problems of the economic and social conditions of agriculture 
are common to all countries. They may be present in greater or less degree in 
some types of countries than in others, and everywhere the forms and manifesta- 
tions may vary, but the problems are international in the sense that they are 
fundamental issues in the agricultural economy of all countries.” 

“While the contributions will necessarily include useful and important 
facts and figures pertaining to the various problems, the Journal is designed as 
a form for international discussion and not as a statistical year-book or ency- 
clopaedia of agricultural information. International publications of the latter 
kind are already available, published by institutions infinitely better equipped 
for the purpose. As an essential complement to the facts and figures there is 
need for international discussion of fundamental problems, and it is this need 
which the International Journal of Agrarian Affairs hopes to satisfy in some 
measure.” 


The contributors to the first number are L. K. Elmhirst, President, Inter- 
national Conference of Agricultural Economists; J. D. Black, Harvard Uni- 
versity ; H. M. Conacher, formerly of the Department of Agriculture for Scotland; 
M. L. Wilson, Under Secretary for Agriculture, United States Department of 
Agriculture; J. E. Lattimer, Macdonald College, P.Q.; Clayton E. Whipple, 
Near East Foundation and A. U. Toteff, Institute of Agricultural Economic 
Research, Sofia University, Bulgaria, and P. Starcs, University of Latvia, Riga, 
Latvia. 
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COST OF PRODUCTION OF MILK IN THE MONTREAL DISTRICT! 


In 1928, the Quebec Department of Agriculture with the co-operation of 
the Macdonald and Oka Agricultural Colleges initiated a study of the cost of 
production of fluid milk sold in the city of Montreal. Since then, records have 
been taken annually and the report just issued covers the ten-year period 1928-38. 

During the first five-year period, 1928-33, a certain number of farm records 
were taken in the counties of Argenteuil, Two Mountains, Laprairie, Assomption, 
Napierville, Terrebonne, Vercheres, Beauharnois, Chateauguay and Huntingdon. 
For the second five-year period 1934-38, farm records were also taken in the 
counties of Laval, Vaudreuil, Jacques-Cartier, St. John, Iberville, Missisquoi 
and Rouville. 

During the fall of 1928, 224 farms were visited and a detailed farm record 
was secured from each farm. The number of records taken for each of the four 
subsequent years decreased gradually and in 1932-33, only 121 were taken. 
During the next five years, from 1934-38, the number of farm records remained 
fairly constant, varying between 122 and 134. 

The method used in analysing the data on cost of production of milk was 
the “herd unit” method, that is, all the expenses for the whole dairy herd including 
the bull and the young stock were included. 


Capital Value in Farm.—The total capital in land, buildings, farm equip- 
ment and live stock averaged $14,023 for the ten-year period 1928-38. Of the 
total farm investment $4,158 was for land, $3,570 for buildings other than dairy 
buildings, $2,195 for dairy buildings and dairy equipment, $1,606 for the dairy 
herd, $596 for other live stock and $1,898 for farm machinery and equipment. 
The average farm investment is somewhat high on account of the higher farm 
value prevailing in 1928 when the first inventory was taken. The average size 
of farms was 168 arpents (142 acres) of which 126 arpents (106-5 acres) were 
under cultivation and 32 arpents (27 acres) in pasture. 

There was an average of 23 dairy animal units and 19 milk cows per farm 
and the average production of milk per cow for the 10-year period was 6,420 lbs. 
per cow. The average production of milk per cow varied somewhat from year 
to year; the highest average figure was 6,866 lbs. in 1936-37 and the lowest, 
6,052 Ibs. in 1932-33. 


ITEMS ENTERING INTO THE AVERAGE Cost oF Propvuction or MILK AND PER CENT or Various ITEMS IN 
Gross Cost, Montreat Mink SHED 1928-38 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSaS9S9aS 


Cost per Cost per Per cent 





— animal cwt. of of gross 
unit milk cost 
Pe et ee ae ee SS 
g $ % 

LOtal iced cosy including pastures, eos... ee ae Cee 59-15 ety 45-9 
Daing la boun test. a ven ts ee are ad, alte ten ot tae Yh ae 22-69 0-45 17-6 
INioresy anddepreciarion:s 1-1. waWues Wek ine,. kee. wean ne Oe 14-74 0-29 11-6 
Detresse in ventory se Wea ee eek ee NO 6-75 0-13 5:3 
Purchases olidairyianinialas pile gee <i | eee ann! Ue ee 6-08 0-12 4-8 
Sul OtHer ality expensed, oil cewor ei ue ee nel mek oe 19-24 0-38 14-8 
RACOBS aie COSLCT OE Pad Hie An ene Otis a cn ewe 128-65 2-54 100-0 
Receipts other than mulk sf ctate Jee ee nen) ioe eee ee 31-69 0-62 
Netmullecost: 3) 2Gusee, 0 arse ie bae 9G OL ee 96-96 1-92 


a ta tn ES Seg SPE en Saree vere ee 


Production of milk per farm 115,754 Ibs. Value of milk per farm $2, 131.06 
; Value of milk per cow 118.20 
Production of milk percow 6,420 Ibs. Value of milk per cwt. 1.84 


Net Cost of Producing Milk.—The net cost of producing milk was obtained 
by deducting from the gross milk cost all receipts from the dairy herd other than 





1 Department of Agriculture, Quebec, Cost of Producing Milk in the Montreal District—a 
ten-year study. 
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the receipts from the sale of milk. The net cost of production of 100 pounds of 
milk averaged $1.92 for the ten-year period. The highest cost per 100 pounds 
of milk at $2.58 was in 1929-30, and the lowest cost of $1.35 was in 1935-36. 

There are some variations from year to year in the various items entering 
into the milk cost but the most important fluctuations are-in the cost of feed and 
the cost of labour. For instance, in 1929-30, the feed cost per 100 pounds of 
milk was $1.56 and the labour cost $0.64 while in 1935-36, the feed cost was $0.97 
and the labour cost $0.31. There is also a close relationship between the milk 
cost and the production of milk per cow. In 1929-30, the average production per 
cow was 6,159 pounds while it was 6,805 in 1935-36. 

The analysis of the data of 45 farms where records were taken continuously 
over the whole ten-year period, shows that the net milk cost averaged $1.60 per 
100 pounds on the 22 farms producing milk at the lowest cost while it averaged 
$2.04 on the other 23 farms and $1.80 for the 45 farms in the group. The average 
milk production per cow was 6,448 for the 22 farms, 6,080 pounds for the 23 other 
farms and 6,343 pounds for the 45 farms. 


ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


The Wheat Economy, G. E. Britnell, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Saskatchewan. The University of Toronto Press. Toronto, 1939. 241 pages and 
appendices, 

In the editor’s preface, H. A. Innis, University of Toronto, states in part,— 
“This work is part of an extended project carried out by the Canadian Institute 
of Pacific Affairs on standards of living in Canada, and constitutes a report in 
the international research program of the I. P. R. planned in 1933, . . . Mr. 
G. E. Britnell, has been engaged since 1934 in a study of standards of living in 
Saskatchewan and this volume presents his final conclusions.” 

Mr. Britnell has summarized and brought together a wealth of information 
touching almost every phase of the development of the province of Saskatchewan 
from its earliest history to the present time. The book is completely documented 
throughout, showing a wide and thorough search for and assimilation of materials 
both published and otherwise. The early chapters of the volume provide the 
geographical background and a discussion of railways and transportation. In 
a chapter on the distributing structure, the author stresses the domination of 
agriculture in the Saskatchewan economy. He writes, “There is, for Saskatche- 
wan, no important source of income which does not derive, in the final analysis, 
from agriculture. The extent to which the province depends directly upon the 
basic industry and the relatively slight economic importance of manufacturing, 
mining, and lumbering are illustrated by production statistics.” 

Turning to the wheat economy proper, Professor Britnell presents an 
exhaustive study of the settlement and development of the Saskatchewan wheat 
erowing area. The rapidity of the expansion is shown and the inevitable mistakes 
discussed. Referring to the tendency to specialize in wheat production, and in 
justification of that program, the author states, “Intense specialization in wheat 
relative to other grains on the semi-arid plains is a result of the great drought- 
resisting capacity of wheat and the extremely high quality of the wheat pro- 
duced. Ranching is a competitor with wheat in the drier areas of the plains 
region but diversification, or mixed farming, necessitating extensive production 
of forage crops, is generally negligible.” The hazards of wheat production are 
illustrated by a vivid description of what transpired as a result of drought, 
insect infestation and rust during the period 1931 to 1988. 

Under the general heading of Income and Expenditure the author discusses 
income from the standpoint of gross and net farm income, pointing out that the 
income of the province is largely dependent on the volume, price and grade of 
‘wheat. The extreme variability of income is shown. Farm debt is discussed 
in the light of the more recent situation and efforts made to maintain “security 
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of tenure” for the farmer. Farm relief and the difficulties incidental to it are 
also considered. | 

The Provincial and Municipal Institutions of Saskatchewan are reviewed 
and include reference to educational services, telephones, highways, medical 
and health services and social welfare services. 

Standards of Living on Saskatchewan farms are discussed in detail. 
Professor Britnell has made a careful analysis of expenditures for living by 
farm families as shown in records secured by the Farm Management Depart- 
ment of the University of Saskatchewan over the period 1930-34, in 14 different 
areas of the province. The marked decline which took place in family living 
expenditures over the period studied, even after allowing for changes in the 
‘price level, illustrates the contraction which was necessitated by drought and 
low farm prices. This contraction of expenditures has resulted in a marked 
decline in the standard of living and has reduced many of the items to a point 
‘where it is difficult to understand how families could be maintained. 

The concluding chapter on Rehabilitation deals with the efforts which are 
‘being made to bring about a more stable type of agriculture and consequent 
rise in the standard of living. Professor Britnell concludes in part, “A good 
crop at an improved price would, assuming creditors exercised a reasonable 
forbearance, make it possible to check deterioration and effect some replace- 
ments, but restoration to the moderate levels of the late twenties would require 
an unusual succession of good crops together with a favourable relationship of 
prices and costs. Assuming a return to “normal” wheat crops and incomes, 
permitting a measure of effective economic and social rehabilitation, it appears 
likely that the new levels will be lower than those which obtained in the region 
prior to the depression. At the same time, continued dependence on wheat, 
combined with the limitations imposed by geography and climate on any 
attempts to achieve a larger measure of self-sufficiency in farm family living over 
most of the area, indicates that the economy will continue to be subject to 
marked fluctuations in standards of living.” 


Statistics of Agriculture and Co-operation in Finland. Helsinki, Pelleuvo- 
Seura, 1939, 32 pages. 

This small brochure written in English gives a wealth of statistical informa- 
tion with regard to agriculture and co-operation in Finland. To present all 
the data given in the short space available has obviously been no easy task, 
but a concise text and excellently constructed tables have both combined to 
make available to the reader a most comprehensive review. 

Little is missing in the statistics on agriculture and the 29 sections, beyond 
presenting the more usual class of data relating to agriculture embrace such 
items as the use of fertilizer, soil improvement, drainage, agricultural indebtedness 
and the use of agricultural machinery. 

The second half of the brochure is descriptive of co-operation in Finland. 


NOTES 


The Agricultural Situation and Outlook which has been published annually 
since 1934 by the Dominion Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Trade and Commerce will not be published in 1940, according to a statement 
made by J. F. Booth, Chairman of the Sub-Committee appointed by the 
National Advisory Committee on Agricultural Services. 





The acreage of burley tobacco grown in Ontario this year is estimated at 
11,223 acres of which 11,093 are measured acres planted by members of the 
Burley Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario. The acreage of flue cured 
tobacco in Ontario is 56,360, of which 52,160 acres were grown by members of 
the Ontario Flue Cured Tobacco Marketing Association. 
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